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MODERN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOKS 


STEPS IN ENGLISH 


Book | : - - $0.40 
Book Il . . - 0.60 





=| CARPENTER’S AUSTRALIA, OUR 
COLONIES, AND OTHER 
ISLANDS OF THE SEA $0.60 














This book describes Australia and the chief 
islands of the world. ‘The children learn about 
their resources and visit the people both in city 
and country. The book is profusely illustrated. 


Lessons in writing language are employed 
simultaneously with those in conversation. The 
work for the teacher is marked out ‘n a clearly 
defined manner. 








EGGLESTON’S NEW CENTURY 
HISTORY OF THE U. S. 


The author has been especially successful in 
presenting the essential facts of the home life of 
the people and of their progress in civiiization. 

| The illustrations are numerous and really helpful. 





$1.00 


(From Carpenter's Australia) 


HARMONIC MUSIC SERIES 





RATIONAL WRITING BOOKS. 


GIBBS'S NATURAL NUMBER 
PRIMER - 


Teaches the most elementary ideas and 
forms of number and of language at the same 
Abundant illustrations and simple draw- 





- $0.25 


time. 
ings to serve as models. 


Six Numbers 








Six Books 
Affords children an easy mastery over music symbols; culti- 
vates a love for music; and develops the auditory imagination. It 
is a working course of power-giving quality. 





Medium Slant or Vertical. 


Both slant and vertical series have the same copies and the 
same _ pictures. 
and is easy to teach and to write. 


Per doz. - $0.60 


Tne system gives both legibility and rapidity, 








147 volumes of attractive Supplementary Reading, on all subjects, profusely 
Special catalogue on application. 


illustrated and handsomely bound. 








MILNE’S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC - . 


$0.25 


THE BALDWIN SPELLER - - 


$0.20 








Each number from 1 te 100 is developed in this book by the 
spiral system through all the fundamental operations. 
in connection with each number is elaborated and carefully de- 


veloped. 


The work 





after observing the class vocabulary for a year. 
therefore, those words which require special attention. 
is based upon actual conditions in the school. 


The words in this speller were selected by class-room teachers 


They include, 
The book 





THE NEW SCHOOL OF METHODS IN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, 1904, will be 
held at Chicago, July 4-July 16, and at Boston, July 26 August ll. 
atic and comprehensive course in the best methods of teaching music in public 
Circulars with detailed information sent to any address on request. 


school classes. 


It offers a system- 











AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


Entered as second-class matter at the New York Post Office. 


ATLANTA 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


25 CENTS. 














Tanner’s Elementary 
Algebra -  - $1.00 


In this book the transition from arith- 
metic is easy and natural The stu- 
dent’s interest in the work is aroused 
and he is taught to think clearlv and to 
reason correctly, The exercises are nu- 
merous, well chosen, and carefully 
graded. The book meets the most ex- 
acting entrance examination — require- 
ments of any college or university. 


rHE SCHOOL 


Best New High School Text-Books 


Pearson’s Latin Prose 
Composition - $1.00 


Combining a thorough and systematic 
study of the essentials of Latin syntax 
with abundant practice in translating 
English into Latin, this book affords 
constant practice in writing Latin at 
sight. It is complete in itself and meets 
the most exacting college entrance re- 
quirements, 


JOURNAL. 








Gleason’s 
Greek Primer - $1.00 


This book can be completed in less 
than a school year. The verb is devel- 
oped slowly and naturally. with the 
second aorist to the fore. The number 
of lessons is great, and gives much prac- 
lice in verb forms. Infinitive and parti- 
ciple and indirect discourse are treated at 
length. 

















McMahon’s Elementary 
Plane Geometry $0.90 


Offers a combination of demonstra- 
) tive and inventional geometry. —_ Inde- 
pendence of reasoning is fostered by 


© compelling the student, no less in the 
| demonstrated theorems and problems 
than in the original exercises, to rely on 
the propositions already proved. The 
work throughout aims to develop his 
powers of invention and generalization. 





Gateway Series of English 


Texts General Editor, Henry van Dyke 


This series will include all the College 
Entrance Requirements in English. The 
books are convenient in form, attrac- 
tively and substantially bound, reason 
able in price, and printed trom clear 
type. The notes treat of difficulties in 
the text, allusions, and references, and 
points of construction. The editing of the 
volumes is carefully and judiciously done. 





Morey’s Outlines of Greek 
History - - $1.00 


_Gives special attention to the growth 
of civilization, in art, literature and gov- 
ernment. _Poitts out clearly the essen- 
tial facts of Gieek history and shows its 
influence on subsequent events. It con- 
tains also a survey of Ancient Oriental 
Nations. Clear and well balanced, in- 
teresting and readable. Supplied with 
numerous helpful notes and illustrations 








PERS 


An ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of High School and College Text-Books for 1904, 
issued also in seven separate sections for the convenience of teachers, will be sent without charge to any 
address on request. Correspondence is cordially invited and will be promptly and cheerfully answered. 








Rolfe’s Shakespeare-- 
Revised Edition 


Cioth, 16mo, Forty volumes. $0 56 
Each - . - - . ‘ 
This most pepulur edition of Shakes- 
peare has been thoroughly revised and 
reset in new size. The page is made 
smaller to adjust the volumes to pocket 
use. The notes have been caretully 
gone over and many new helps to the 
study are included. This new edition 
reflects the present state of Shakes- 


pearean criticism. 


SRG OOD: 


¥ i: 


TEL LE es a 


Modern Language Texts 


During the last year eighteen new 
volumes have been added to the series 
of modern readings in French, German, 
and Spanish, These texts now number 
over eighty-five. They are supplied 
with helpful notes and adequate vocab- 
ularies, and include the entrance require- 
ments for modern Janguage reading of 
the principal colleges. Complete lists 
and detailed descriptions will be sent to 
any teacher. 


Abbott’s First Latin 
Writer ~ - $0.60 


Only the fundamental rules are set 
forth, expressed so simply that they may 
be readily understood by the youngest 
pupil, yet with such fulness that refer 
ences to grammars have been made un 
necessary. Exceptions, unless of great 
importance, have been disregarded The 
exercis:s in composition have been taken 
from the second book of Caesar's Gallic 


War, 





» Coleman’s Physical 
~ Laboratory Manual $0.60 


@ The matter in connection with each 

of the eighty-one exercises in this book 
| consists of : 1, A definite statement of 

the object of the experiment. 2. Refer- 

ences to leading text-books in physics, 
} indicating profitable reading. 3. A list 
of the apparatus required. 4. Directions, 
suggestions, form of record, and discus- 
sion of the experiment. 








Francois’ Beginner’s 
French - - $0.65 


This book enables teachers to use 
Frenchin their classes from the very be- 
ginning. Each of the 40 lessons con- 
tain brief statements cf rules, short 
French texts, exercises in transposition, 
questions, grammar drill, and English 
sentences and passages for translation 
into French. The recent official changes 
in the French orthography are incor 
porated. 





Monsanto & Languellier’s 
Practical Coursein Spanish. 
Revised (Josselyn) - $1.25 


For many years one of the most suc- 
cessful Spanish grammars before the 
public. The revision embodies the new 
rules of accentuation promulgated by the 
Spanish Academy. The original torm of 
the work has been retained so far as possi- 
ble, but such grammatical statements as 
needed change have been recast. The 
Spanish text is presented in accordarce 
with the latest rules for orthography. 





Visitors to the ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION are cordially invited to inspect the exhibit of the 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY in the Palace of Education. 
educational publications, and illustrates fully the art of schoolbook making in all its branches. 


This exhibit comprises al its 
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Books for Schools and Colleges 








Astor Edilion of Poets 


For Schools and Colleges 


89 Volumes, Cloth 





What a Prominent 
Professor says: 

“T am delighted with the 
books, and shall use the Astor 
Edition henceforward in my 
classes. The books are so well 
bound that they may well 
form a part of any student’s 
library when he has ceased to 
use them in the class-room.” 


12mo, 





690c. 
40c. 


List Price = 


Price to Schools 














The Astor Prose Series 
Ghee BEST BOOKS 


in all prose literature, printed on good paper and 
neatly bound, with frontispieces and title-pages print- 
ed in two colors. Cloth, assorted colors. 261 vol- 
umes, 12mo. 


Per volume, 60c. Price to schools, 40c. 


‘The best book for the money published in England or America.” 
—From Aa CUSTOMER. 











Handy Volume Classics 


Pocket Edition for 





A Scheol Principal’s 








School Use 
Opinion : 
131 Volumes. 18mo, Cloth | “1am pleased to say we are 
highly satisfied with them. 
‘Typography, binding, per 
combined make i hese volumes 
List Price = 35c. |almost ideal for class use. 
Kindly send me a copy of your 
Price to Scheols 25c, |catalogue so that I may learn 


what‘ other volumes you pub- 
lish in the same series.” 











Shakespeare’s Works 


** First Folio Edition.’’ Edited with Notes, Introductions. 
Glossaries, Lists of Variorum Readings, and Selected Criticisms, 
by CHaRLoTTe Porter and HELEN A. CLARKE, Editors of the 
**Camberwell” Edition of Robert Browning. 

To be completed in 40 handy volumes, size 4} x6}. Sold 

separately. Cloth, 50 cents; limp leather, 75 cents, 


The following volumes are ready: 
A Midsommer Nights Dreame 
Loves Labour’s Lost Ghe Comedie of Errors 
Ghe Merchant of Venice, Macbeth 


“ I am convinced that these editors are the best equipped among us all 
for the beautiful yet arduous labor which they have taken in hand. The plan 
is mature and satisfying; it is what editing should be, or what, more’s the 
pity, it so often is not.”"—EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 





Thomas Y. Crowell & 





426-8 West Broadway, New Y ork 


Co., 








NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 





Eadie’s Physiology and Hygiene for Children 


Cloth, 75x53 inches, 204 pages. 45 cents. 
Most attractive school book of this century. Illustra- 
tions in color. In language of a child of the fourth 
grade. Teaches functions of organs, not long list of 
technical terms. 


Pathways in Nature and Literature 


A Second Reader. By Sarah Row Christy, edited by 
Dr Edward R. Shaw, late Dean of the School of 
Pedagogy, New York University. Cloth, 7x6 inch- 
es. 112 pages. (Ready in July.) 
In this attractive second book of the series, practical 
nature lessons stimulate the child to observe closely 
the natural objects about him. Fables, folk-lore, and 
fairy tales are interspersed with charming bits of poetry. 
Beautifully illustrated. Forty pages in color. 


Stories from Lands of Sunshine 


By Eleanor E. Riggs, New Orleans. Cloth, 7}x6 
inches. 160 pages. Beautifully illustrated. (Ready 
in July.) 
Trees, plants, and flowers, with which the child is 
familiar are here re-introduced to him in the guise of 
the legends of their origin. Each story is supplemented 
by a sprightly little botany-history. A charming book 
to hold the interest of children. 





Cicero’s Orations, Second Edition 


By Robert W. Tunstall, Classical Master in the Jacob 
Tome Institute, Maryland. Cloth, xlvi+570 pages. 
$1.25. 
An exceptionally practical, helpful, and attractive 
“best working edition’’ of Cicero. An important 
chapter of the introduction furnishes the historical back- 
ground essential for the intelligent study of the orations. 
Illustrations and maps aid the student. 


Latin Composition, Second Edition 


By Professors Gildersleeve and Lodge. Intended for 
the first year in college or the highest classes in sec- 
ondary schools. Cloth, 200 pages. 75 cents. 

A new edition of a well-known and widely used book. 


Two issues of last year, Towle and Jenks’s Caesar’s 
Gallic War, and Barss’s Writing Latin, Book Two, 


have warmest commendation as books of unusual merit. 


Standard Literature Series 
The latest issues are: The Roger de Coverley Papers, 
from The Spectator; Stories and Poems from Poe ; 
Dr. Goulding’s famous Young Marooners ; and Tenny- 
son’s Gareth and Lynette and Other Idylls. Send for 
full descriptive list of sixty volumes. 
Teachers are cordially invited to write us concerning 
any of the above or others of our books. Address 27-29 
West 23d Street, New York. 

















University Publishing Company, New York Boston New Orleans 
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We Offer the Following Practical and Timely Publications 


THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE, As It Was and As It Is. By A. E Winsnip and Rev. R. W. WALLACE. 
he authors are keen, practical writers and lecturers, and the bork’ is of much interest this year. 


A full, oy and comprehensive account of the entire deal by which we on an empire. It is well illustrated and is 
written in a way pleasing to every reader. Part II gives a short history of each of the states made from the Purchase, 


valuable statistics, etc. Cloth, 176 pp., 6O cents. 


HE H R BOOK. By S. C. Hanson. 
4 Ff tls Su Wee _ a. ty ey Bont Quartettes for Male Voices; Old Quartettes for Male Voices; 


New Patriotic Songs; Old Patriotic Songs; New Choruses; Old Classic Choruses, etc., ete. ., etc. All the new carefully 
criticised and corrected. All the old carefully examined, retouched or remodeled, and adapted to present needs. Price, 160 


large pages, 50 cents. $5-OO per doz. 


220 LESSONS a eo Suna, A AND CONSTRUCTION. For Grammar and High Schools, Seminaries and 
Normals. E. SMITH 
Four thousand Words used in twenty or i different Exercises, providing for both test and training. Cloth, 72 pp., 
12 cents. 


FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. For Grammar and High Schools, Seminaries and Colleges. 
By H PETERSON, D., Master in the Crane Manual Training School, Chicago. 
This very valuable and Sevidedty unique manual for ~— and teachers is believed to be the welcome solution of a 
problem that has long troubled teachers in our Grammar and High Schools, Academies, Seminaries, and Colleges. 
A Professor of English in one of the State Universities says of the book: ‘It is the brightest and happiest plan I have 


yet seen.”’ Price, cloth, 144 pp., 35 cents. 


THE PRACTICAL DRAWING SERIES. By Wess, WaRE and ZANER. 
First put on the market in 1899. Its sale has doubled every year since. The books are large—each containing forty 


pages, or about 70 per cent. more than other series. One book thus serves for a year’s work. The designs are pencil 
drawn so that the pupil’s work appears natural by the side of the copy. Send for book of samples and full particulars. 

The aim of the authors has been to present a simple, sensible course of study in drawing, adapted especially to the needs 
of elementary schools, rather than to produce drawing books more elaborate and beautiful than others. 


CHILDREN IN LITERATURE... By Mary Hatt Hustep. 
Knowing the interest children take in stories about children has led the writer to look for these in good literature and 


the result is a 150-page book containing the following: Cosette—from Les Miserables; Lost in London—from Dombey 
& Son; Tom and Maggie Tulliver—from Mill on the Floss; Little Nell and Mrs. Jarley —from Old Curiosity Shop. 


Cloth, 150 pp., 35 cents. 
It may be of interest to the public to know that we carry a full line of the Standard School Practice, a and Ex- 
amination Papers—The best line of School Stationery—The lowest prices. Send for estimates and samples of what you want. 


OUR CATALOGUES-—Teachers’ Catalogue; Kindergarten Catalogue; Catalogue (No. 24) School Supplies, Furniture, 
Stationery, Maps, Globes, Charts. Tablets, etc.; Catalogue of Book Cases; Catalogue of Chemical and Physical 
Apparatus; Catalogue of Books for School Libraries. 


All Catalogues Free on Application A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, CHICAGO 


























WHY do teachers like 


Brooks’s Standard Arithmetics? 


BECAUSE they are practical 
and analytical. 


WHY do teachers like 


Brumbaugh’s Standard Readers and 
The Hall and Brumbaugh Primer? 


BECAUSE they are ALIVE. 


WHY do teachers like 


Westlake’s Common School Literature? 


BECAUSE it is the handiest 
critical manual. 


WHY do teachers like 


Westlake’s How to Write Letters? 


BECAUSE it is a scholarly and 
reliable: authority. 


WHY do teachers like 


Standard Vertical Writing Books? 


BECAUSE they are teachable. 





The above are published by 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 
614 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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, RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 





Common Sense Didactics 
For Common School Teachers 


The Child Elementary Chemistry 


His Thinking, Feeling, and Doing 


By C. E, LINEBARGER 


Instructor in Chemistry in the Lake View High 


By HENRY SABIN By AMY E. TANNER ee 
’ An introduction to the study of Chem- 
; It is the first adequate summary of what i i i : 
ene? ed Apia sho are diapased. to has been said and written on the subject po Mg 4 aa a 8 po rg gence 
ol . of Child-Study. treatment of the subject, beauty of illus- 


sense standpoint 
Each chapter meetsa distinct need. 


Cloth, 12mo, 343 pp., $1.00 





trations, and simplic.ty of apparatus, has 


Titustrated with plans and diagrams no superior. 
Cloth, 12mo, 430 pp., $1.25 


C‘oth, 12mo, 416 pp., %1.00 








The Dodge Ceographies 
By RICHARD ELWOOD DODGE 


Professor of Geography, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 


Elementary Geography 


This book shows the interdependence of people commercially 
and industrially. The pupil is led from consequences to causes. 


With 9 diagrams, 49 maps, and $17 illustrations. 
Cloth, 231 pp. (8x10), 80.75 


Advanced Geography 


Written with the idea of emphasizing the “causal notion” in 
geography teaching—outlining causes to show consequences. 


With 119 rom. 97 Maps, and 870 illustrations. 
- C1 th, 344 pp. (8x10), #1.20 
These books are also issued as a four-book series 





Mace’s School History of the 
United States 


By WILLIAM H. MACE 
Professor of History, Syracuse University 
This grammar-school History is a continuous narrative. full of 
action, simple in text, and pedagogically correct, enabling the 
pupil to g- t meaning out of historical events. It has been pre- 
pared by one who has taught History in all grades. 


Iliustrated with 11 plates in Colors, 56 maps, 108 portraits, 
and 180 illustrations 


Cloth, 12m>, 561 pp., %1.00 





Bird Life Stories 


By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 
Audubon, Bendire, Nuttall, Wilson, and 
other well-known naturalists are quoted, 


and their accounts of our common birds 
are the most interesting ever published. 


lllustrated with 24 colored plates 
Cloth, square 12mo, 86 pp., 75 cts. 


man. 





Industrial and Socia! History Series 


By KATHARINE ELIZABETH DOPP 
Of the University of Chicago 


The Tree-Dwellers 
THE AGE OF FEAR 
With a map and 75Wlustrations 
Cloth, square 12mo, 160 pp., 45 cts. 


Boox I The Early Cave-Men 
THE AGE OF COMBAT. 

With a map and 96 t lustrations 
Cloth, square 12mo. 182 pp., 45 cts. 
Books that make real to the child the 

social and industrial history of primitive 


The Outdoor Primer 


By EULALIE OSGOOD GROVER ° 
Author of © The Suntonnet Babies.” 

This beautiful rew pees is based on 
outdoor life and children’s pets. There 
are 5.000 words of reading matter, but 
only 237 words in its vocabulary. 

lilustrated with 74 plates. 


Cloth, square 12mo, 104 pp., 25 ets. 








: RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY, CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 

















The World’s Best 


EDITED BY SHERWIN CODY 








Mr. Cody makes reading a delight. 

The World’s Greatest Short Stories—The best 
stories from the Decameron to Kipling. Book used in 
fifty colleges. 

“The book is the best I know for the purpose for which it 
was compiled.’"—PROF. THOMAS, Colgate University. 

The Best English Essays—Forty essays, with a stud 
of English prose style, from Bacon to Matthew Arnold. 

“I do not see how you could possibly have made a better 
selection.”"—PROF. GENUNG, Amherst Coll. 

The Best Tales and Best Poems and Essays of 
Edgar Allan Poe, 2 vols.—Mr. Cody has discov- 
ered in the works of America’s greatest literary artist 
the finest textbook on Creative Composition ever writ- 
ten. As good asa complete edition. 

**A piece of work well worth doing, and done uncom- 
monly well.”—BLISS PERRY, Editor of Atlantic Monthly. 
The World’s Great Orations—The best speeches, 
long and short, from Demosthenes to Beecher. Ready 

in May. 

“Beautiful books calculated to delight anyone wise in 
such matters.""—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 

“They surprise by the quantity of matter contained.” 


Each vol. 450 to500 pp., beautifully 
printed and bound, $1 net. Postage 8c. 


A, C. McClane, fe. Co, Clonee. 


























Fiction Worth Reading 


THE ISSUE 


THIRD EDITION 
By GEORGE MORGAN Illustrated, $1.50 
‘«The best Civil War novelin years. It issuperior to 


‘The Crisis.’ Should take rank not far below 
Tolstoi’s tremendous ‘ War and Peace.’ ’’— Pittsburg 


Gazette. 
OLIVE LATHAM 

By E. L. Voynicu, Author of ‘‘Jack Raymond,’’ 
‘The Gadfly.”’ Cloth, $1.50 


A story of Russia, dramatic and surfusing, both as a 
love-story and as an ‘‘inside’’ picture of life in the 
Czar’s domain. 


HEART OF LYNN 


THIRD EDITION 
By Mary STEWART CUTTING Illustrated, $1.25 
‘“‘The whole story tells itself naturally, with just 


enough of romance, and mystery, and fun.’’— 
Chicago Tribune. 


JAPAN TO-DAY 
SECOND EDITION 
By J. A. B. SCHERER Illustrated, $1.50 


‘‘Gives the clearest, most rational explanation of 
the Japanese as they are, than any other book that 
we have read.’’— Buffalo Commercial. 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 
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Books on Art and Industrial Education 





Industrial-Social Education. Cloth $1.50 
By William A. Baldwin 
Hand Work for Kindergarten and Primary 
Schools, cloth .50 
By Jane L. Hoxie 
Raphia and Reed Weaving, cloth .50 
By Knapp 
Story Telling with the Scissors, boards 50 
By M. Helen Beckwith 
Little Artist, boards (postage, $0.15) 75 


By Marion Mackenzie 
A Note on Color, beards .50 
By Caroline Van Helden 
A Class Book of Color, Teachers’ Edition, 
cloth, $1.00, Pupils’ Edition, boards .50 
By Mark M. Maycock 
Cardboard Construction, cloth 1.00 
By J. H. Trybom 
Clay Modeling in the School-Room, paper —.25 
By Ellen S. Hildreth 


. 





Color Primer, Pupils’ 5 cents, Teachers’ .10 
By Milton Bradley 
Elementary Color, cloth 75 
By Milton Bradley 
Color in the Kindergarten, paper .25 
By Milton Bradley 
Illustrated Lessons in Form, paper 25 
By William E. Sheldon 
Kindergarten Blackboard, boards .60 
By Marion Mackenzie 
Practical Color Work, paper 25 


By Helena P. Chace 
Paper and Scissors in the School-Room, 
paper By E. A. Weaver 25 
Knife Work in the School-Room, cloth 1.00 
By G. B. Kilbon 


Water Colors in the School-Room, boards — .25 
By Milton Bradley 


Woodwork in the Common School, cloth, 1.00 
By F. A. Hinckley 





KINDERGARTEN REVIEW is only $1.00 a year 
Send for Sample Copy 








Published by MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


New York Atlanta 


Boston 





Philadelphia San Francisco 

















ELOCUTIONARY 
TEXT-BOOKS 


Practical Elocution 


This work is the outgrowth of actual class-room experience. and 
is a practical, common sense t:eatment of the whole subject. It 
is clear and concise, yet comprehensive, and is absolutely free 
from the entangling technicalities that are so frequently found 
in books of thisclass. It advocates nv individual system, but 
appeals to the intelligence of any ordinary mind, andit can there- 
fore be as successfully used by the average teacher of reading as 
by the traine i elocutionist. 300 pages, cloth, leather back. $1.25. 


By J. W. SHoEMAKER, A. M. 


Advanced Elocution 


The most complete work on the subject of elocution that has 
ever been published. The principles discussed and the exercises 
— have all passed successfully the experimental stage. 

o untried theories to catch the superficial eye are given place 
but the wealth of thought as found in Au.tin, Rush, Darwin 
Delsarte, Engel, Brown and other writers on the philosophy of 
expression has been crystallized, arranged, and adapted to meet 
the wants of the student of the “new elocution.” 400 pages, cloth, 
leather back. $1.25. 


By Mrs. J. W. SHOEMAKER. 


By Joun H. 
BecHTEL. 


Hand-Book of Pronunciation 


This work contains over five thousand carefully selected words 
of difficult pronunciation alphabetically arranged. Two forms of 
pronunciation are given. ‘The first employs as few diacritical 
marks as possible, and is designed for those to whom such marks 
area stumbling block instead of a help. The second isa close 
phonetic analysis of the word, in which every vowel is marked, 
every necessary sign employed, every silent letter omitted, and 
every accent, primary and secondary, carefully noted. Cloth 
binatng, 50 cen's. 


Special rates to teachers; liderat discoun's Jor tntroduction 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
923 ARCH STREET, - - PHILADELPHIA. 








| 


| 


} 


If you took ten thousand Superin- 
tendents, Principals, School Board 
men, who ought to buy your goods, 
and stood them up in a row where 
you could get at them consecutively, 
you would surely make some sales 
before you got very far down the line. 


But before you got through, you would be very old and ve. ° 
tired, and other departments of your business would be very 


much run down at the heel. 


Tell us your business story once and we will repeat it brightly, 
effectively, convincingly —in various forms, always the same yet 
always different; insistently, but with dignity; persistently, but 
pleasantly. We will be right on the spot with every one of your 
ten thousand men, bright and early the first Monday morning of 
each month for an entire year, at a cost of from Ic. to 4c. per 


year per man. 


The plan will bring results— no question about it—no doubt 
about it. We'll give you evidence to back every word we say— 


the evidence of your own good common sense and the evidence 


of some of the best business men in America. 


Appress ApvERTISING DEPARTMENT 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


Educational Publishers, 


61 East Ninth Street, - 
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Text Books of Special Merit 
that meet all requirements. 





Dunton & Kelley’s Inductive Course in English 


consisting of First Book in English for 3rd and 4th grades—Language 
Lessons for Grammar Grades -English Grammar for Grammar Schools. 
These books are found admirable and have proved most gratifyingly 
successfal. Among recent adoptions are “Cambridge, Holyoke, Mass., 
New Haven, Conn., Bradford, Pa., Paterson, N.J., Houston, Texas, ete. 


4 9 ° . ° 
Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic 
Books II. to VIII. A book for each year 
No arithmetics in recent years have been received with greater favor 
than those of Mr. Nichols. They demonstrate by their success the 
superiority of the planand methods which differ in several respects 
from those of other authors. 


Nichols’s Progressive Arithmetic 


In three books, Parts One, Two, Three. 

Prepared for those who prefer a three book series. The treatment 
is substantially the same asin the author’s Graded Lessons, that have 
proved so successful, wth some additional matter of great educational 
value. 


Nichols’s Arithmetical Problems 


under al subjects, including problems in elementary Algebra, suitable 
for the higher Grammar Grades. 


Samples for examination, Language and Grammar and Progressive 
Arithmetic 25 cents each; Graded Lessons and Problem Book 15 cents 
each. 

Educators seeking the best are invited to examine these books. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Thompson, Brown G&G Company 


Boston New York Chicago, 





WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Recently Enlarged 
Edition Contains 


25,000 NEW WORDS, Etc. 


New Gazetteer of the 
World 
with over 25,000 entries based 
oa the latest census reports. 


New Biographical 
Dictionary 


with over 10,000 names of noted 
persons, birth, death, etc 
Edited by W. IT. HARRIS, Ph. D., LL. D. 
United states Commissioner of 

Education. 

New Plates. 
2380 Quarto Pages. 

Rich Bindings ss 
5000 Illustrations, 


Every School and Teacher 
Should Own a Copy. 











The International is more generally used in schools than any other 
large dictionary. It has been selected in every instance where State pur- 
chases have been made for the supply of schools. mye 

John W. Cook, LL.D., President of the N. E. A., says: 
Webster’s International Dictionary has so thoroughly established itself in 
the confidence of scholars that ‘“indorsements” are no longer needed to 
commend it to the public patronage. We find it entirely indispensable. 





The next smaller dictionary of the authentic Webster series is 
WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 
1100 Pages. 1400 Illustrations. Size 7x10x2% inches. 3 Bindings. 


Of this work a Special Thin Paper Edition de Luxe has also been 
issued. It is printed on bible paper from the same plates as the regular 
edition. Very attractively bound in limp covers, with round corners. Size 
534x85¢x14¢ inches. To see it is to admire and covet. 





At the World’s Fair, St. Louis, inthe Educational Building, 
Block 7, Aisle 1, next to the west door, may be seen a strikingly 
interesting exhibit of the authentic dictionaries of the Webster 
series, together with wanuscripts, famous autographs, diplomas, 
portraits, etc., etc. Itis well worth seeing. 





FREE.-"A Testin Pronunciation.” Also illustrated pamphlets, 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Pubs., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

















WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
Sixth Avenue and 48th Street, New York 


Publish the Bercy, Du Croquet, SAUVEUR, 
and other standard methods for teaching 


French and other Foreign Languages 


The French and German methods are modern and are used in 
Many of the most progressive schools and colleges throughout the 
country. Ihe general stock of imported books is very large, for 
we supply not only our own publications out those of ali publish- 
ersat home andabroad. Our Romans Choisis, Contes Choisis, and 
other series, tastefully printed and low priced, contain master- 
pieces of French, Spanish, and Italian authors. They are used 
extensively for class reading, many having notes in English. A 
complete catalog of all publications, also of imported books, wili 
be sent when requested. 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
FRENCH 
Le Mariage de Gerard. By Anpre THEUvRIET. With explanatory 
notes in English by Professor Ralph Emerson Bussett. 12mo0, 

cloth, 85 cents; paper ea ee $ .60 
Les Aventures du Dernier Abencerage. By CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Edited with notes and vocabulary by V. E. Francois, A. M. 18mo, 

cloth, 40 soni: paget a a ee ae 5 
En Voyage. By T.M. CLrark. Conversationsin French and Eng- 

lish, adapted to the use of tourists and classes. 12mo,cloth .75 
En Son Nom. By Epwarp Evererr Hatz. Translated by Mary 

Prince Sauveur, with preface and notes by Dr. L. Sauveur. 

12mo, paper - - - - - - - - - -60 
Divided Proverbs. An amusing and instructive game, especially 

for teachers and students of the English, German, French, and 

Spanish languages. Inabox - - - - - - - 50 

‘ SPANISH 
Marianela. By Perez GaLpos. With notes in English by Louis A. 
Loiseaux, Instructor in the Romance Languages in Columbia 
University. 12mo, paper, 75 cents; cloth — = oa thee 
MISCELLANEOUS 
The Complete Pocket Guide to Europe. Edited by Edmund 

Clarence Stedman and Thomas L. Stedman. Revised edition 

for 1994, now ready. Gives best routes, select hotels, many maps 

and general valuable information of all Europe. 1 volume, over 

500 pages, full leather binding owas os St 1.25 


Any book sent prepaid for the price 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
Sixth Avenue and 48th Street, New York 

















SMITH’S TRAINING 
FOR CITIZENSHIP 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN CIVICS 
FOR THE GRADES, WILL YOU NOT CON- 
SIDER THIS TEXT-BOOK CAREFULLY? 


This book, formerly published by the LOTHROP 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, has been acquired 
by us. 


A FEW ADOPTIONS 


New York City, N, Y. Rockville, Ind. 

Jersey City, N. J. North Bennington, Vt. 
Hoboken, N. J. High School, Milton, Vt. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Oxford, Mass. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. Monessen, Pa. 
Woodstock, Vt. Laramie, Wyoming 
Coshocton, Ohio Topsfield, Mass. 
Newton, Iowa Eaton Rapids, Mich. 
Eureka, IIl. Red Wing, Minn. 
Windom, Minn. Stewartville, Minn. 
Carterville, Mo. Lorain, Ohio 





Correspondence cordially invited 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & C0., PUBLISHERS 


91-93 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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JUST READY 


12mo. Half Leather. 233 Pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.25, Net 


Elements of Plane Geometry 


By Charles N. Schmall and Samuel M. Shack 








N recent years, numerous treatises on Geometry have made their appearance, all purporting to present the elements 
of the subject in a form suitable to the beginner. Whether they have succeeded in their designs must be left to the 
judgment of teachers. Fromthe testimony of teachers, however, we cannot but infer that most of those treatises 
have proven a dismal failure as far as their utility to the beginner is concerned. 

The distinctive features of this work are: 

1. The brevity, simplicity, and clearness of the demonstrations. Old and time-worn proofs have been replaced by new 

and more elegant solutions. ; 

. Exercises are given directly with most of the propositions. These help to fix firmly in mind the knowledge gained, 
and to stimulate the interest of the student by affording him a ready means of applying his knowledge. The exercises are 
abundant and carefully graded. In the earlier part of the book, diagrams are given in connection with most of them. 

3. A thorough discussion is given on the methods of attacking original exercises, illustrated by examples. 
4, The work has been so framed as to discourage the detrimental habit on the part of pupils of memorizing demon- 

strations. The propositions have been formulated with the utmost rigor and accuracy. . 

5. References and details of demonstrations are gradually omitted. This promotes independence, and also exercises 
the memory of the student in recollecting propositions. 

6. The fundamental theorem of Limits is clearly explained. 

7. Acareful treatment has been given to the subject of Maxima and Minima, and several new propositions added. 

No pains have been spared in ouidcaienr a Geometry which will be of the highest utility to the beginner. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS 
23 MURRAY & 27 WARREN STS., = = = = = NEW YORK 


Copies sent prepaid on receipt of price 














Just Published 


Graded Composition Lessons 
Part 1 


By Marcelia McKeon, Assistant to Principal--in Charge of Department in Public School No. 76, New York City 





Graded Composition Lessons is the first of a series of three books, covering the training in composition and 
letter writing from the last half of the second year to the end of the eighth year of school work. 

After a brief introduction intended for the last half of the second year, this book takes up the work of the 
third and fourth years, devoting a chapter to each half year. From conversation and the copying or writing from dic- 
tation a short sentence, followed by the expression of the pupils’ own simple thoughts in brief sentences, the work 
proceeds, step by step, to more advanced lessons in language and composition. Sample copies, postpaid, 40 cents. 


Other Popular School Books 





Buehler’s Modern English Grammar - - - . - - - - Price, 60 cents 
Buehler and Hotchkiss’ Modern English Lessons : = : : i 5 ‘45 cents 
Merkley’s Modern Rhetoric - - - - - - - : - “$1.00 

Newson’s First German Book - - - - = - . = - - ‘ 60 cents 
Newson’s German Reader - - - - - - - - -  - * 75 cents 
Newson’s German Daily Life - - - - - > : . - - ‘* 75 cents 
Newson’s First French Book : . - - - - - - - - ‘* 50 cents 
Newson’s Second French Book - - - - . - : - : - ‘** 50 cents 
Newson’s French Daily Life . - - = = = - - : = ‘ 75 cents 


Send for catalogue 


Newson & Company, Publishers, 18 East 17th St., New York 
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THE WILLIAMS G ROGERS 
COMMERCIAL TEXT-BOOKS 


Are more widely used in the Commercial Departments of High Schools than 
any other Series. Netw descriptive catalogue for 1904 sent on application. 


MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BOOKKEEPING OTHER POPULAR 
COMMERCIAL TEXT-BOOKS 


Bolles’s Money, Banking, and Finance 












Some Prominent Features of the Work 






















1. Thepupilat the outset is thoroughly 5. The incoming vouchers are fac- : en ‘ 
zrounded ix the elementsof bookkeeping _similes of model business papers, and the Platt’s Pitmanic Shorthand Instructor 
oy the easy step-by-step method. handsomest that have ever been pub- Mills’s Modern Business Penmanship 

2. The instructions to the pupilare so _ lished for school purposes. Office Routine and Bookkeeping 
full and explicit that he cannot fail to | 6. The vouchers come to the pupil in New Introductive Bookkeeping 
perform the work understandingly and installments, so that he cannot go over New Commercial Arithmetic 
with little or no assistance from tbe the work faster than he should, nor fail New Commercial Law 

teacher. ; to doany part of it without the teacher New Practical Grammar and Correspond- 

3. Special emphasis is placed from the being aware of the fact. : ence 
very start on good penmanship, and on 7. The style of penmanship in the Seventy Less”ns in Spelling 

accuracy, neatness, and order. a, is uniform with that in the Mental Commercial Arithmetic 

4. Varied price lists are introduced sc tao ; j . Civil Government of the United States 

early in the work, and are continued 8. The work is published in three Pen-written Copies (Reproduced) 
throughout the larger part of the course, forms, viz.: Introductory Course, Ad- Robi Paar thor Astiiietic 
These assist greatly in cultivating accur- vanced Course, and Complete Course, ola gy ae leo weenie 






Milne’s Standard Arithmetic 
McCleary’s Studies in Civics 
Overton’s Advanced Physiology 


Southwick’s Steps to Oratory 
MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BANKING Hill’s Foundations of Rhetoric 

Maxwell and Smith’s Writing in English 
Muzzarelli’s Brief French Course 


Edgren and Fossler’s German Grammar 
Kutner’s Commercial German 


acy and self-reliance in the pupil. thus adapting it to all grades. 














A brief, practical course in banking, with vouchers. 
May be used with any bookKeeping system. 















American Book Company 


Commercial Publications Department 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 

















4 Leading 4 Leading 4 A Valuable List of Commercial 
Books ont Subjects Texts for Investigating Teachers 








These books lead all others in sales because “ ‘ ‘ : ? 
their superiority is apparent at a glance and We call the attention of the teaching public to the following list 
because they improve on acquaintance. 7 of commercial text books, because, they are not only unusual in 

point of excellence and originality, but py wd complete courses of 
study in the various branches which cannot be excelled or equaled, 





Modern Commercial Arithmetic is the cor- 








size | i i 
and “4 Cosheine ihe jeguoet Tut of snappy ano se Commercial and Industrial BeokKeeping 
lems, both mental and written. Wastes no time on matters a | Sue : 
seventh grade pupil is sure to know, but gives a thoro drill on | ee See Sela pe, conte — ar, 4 
all advanced work. Tho anew work it has hundreds of friends. beginning students either in grammar or high schools. ‘The five 
* : - ; : sets supply a complete course usually requiring two years to 
$ mimercid. a 1s recognized even by complete in public schools. Full information wi ooklets de- 
yon: 0 ‘f? re i 1 let blie schools. Full inf th bookl 
; our competitors as the scribing each set will be furnished on application. The following 
leading work. Its author combined the experience of the law texts are all by well known authors and are extensively used. 
oftice with —* of the gre pee Ph cong is - —— text 
from which the pupil can get more than from any other book. | Sadler’s Commercial Arithmetic 
Modern Business Speller We do. not have, the | Sadler's Essentials of Business Arithmetic 
new and desirable features of this book. We have never shown | Synthetic Shorthand (Graham Pitmanic) 
it to a teacher who was not delighted with it. Send for a \ > ‘ 4 
sample lesson. Macfarlane’s Commercial and Industrial Geography 
. : ’ s 
Office Methods and Practical Bookkeep- Richardson's Commercial Law 
* Contains all the good features of other publications and New Rapid Shorthand 
ing many new ones. It never fails to interest the student. 
The advanced part «f this work comes nearer to portraying New Method Speller 
actual office conditions as adapted to the school-room than has ae sis 
any other work. In use in hundreds of the best Iowa Schools, Lister’s Budget of Writing Lessons 


Earnest’s English-Correspondence 
We solicit the correspondence of teachers 8 P 

The advance in educational methods jg devel- 
oping keener discrimination and criticism on the part of com- 
mercial teachers, and our books are preférred especially in the 
estimation of those who are thoroughly trained in methods of in- 
struction, and are familiar with the requirements of a trainisg 
for modern business employment. | : : 

Full information and booklets with prices will be sent to ali in- 
quiring teachers, who will be kind enough to state their wants by 
addressing us. 


With reference to commercial text-books 








Nel York POWERS San 


& 








Chicago Lyons Francisco 





Sadler-Rowe Company, Baltimore, 
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KING’S GEOGRAPHIES 








A New Series of Grade Text-Books 





By WILBUR F. GORDY, Principal North 
School, Hartford, Conn., and 


WILLIAM E. MEAD, Professor of English 
in Wesleyan University. 


Language Lessons 


A First Book in English for Grades 3, 4, 
and 5. Price, 40 cents. 





Grammar Lessons 


A Second Book in English for Grades 6, 7, 
and 8. Price, 65 cents. 


Claims of merit may be substantiated by any 
one seeking the most teachable books. 





Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons announce the 
purchase from the Lothrop Publishing 
Company, of Boston, of a new series of 
Text-Books for schools by Charles 
F. King, Master of the Dearborn 
School, Boston, and Pres- 
ident of the Teachers’ 

Geography Club, 

Boston 


Now Ready 








Elementary Geography 





Cloth, 4to. 65 cents 


This 
book is for 
the first two years 





of the geography 
course. Its emphasis 
is upon home _ geography, 


geography through type--forms and 
geography by journeys—in other words, 
upon the concrete rather than the abstract 























ADOPT SCRIBNER BOOKS 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 























School Management 


Practical Suggestions Concerning the Conduct 
and Life of the School 
3y SamvueEx T. Dutton, author of Social Phases of Educa- 
tion, and Professor of Schoo] Administration 
in Teachers College, New York 
Size 734x5. Price, $1.00 nec 


Commercial Geography 


A Book for High Schools, Commercial Courses 
and Business Colleges, full of the latest 
and freshest material available 
on Commercial Subjects 


By Jacques W. Repway, F. R. G.8., author of Elementary 
Physical Geography. 

140 Finest Illustrations. 
Price, $1.25 net. 


A Sufficient Reason in One Sentence 


James’s Government in State and Nation brings 
pupils face to face with governmert AS IT REALLY 
OPERATES and conditions as they really exist. 

James and Sanford’s Our Government is just as 
good for elementary classes (either first year of High 
Schoo! or last year of Grammar School) as the larger 
book is for more advanced students. 

{ Wisconsin (Ready); Lowa, Iutnois, New York, and 
Pennsylvania Supplements are in preparation.) 
Gordy’s American Leaders and Heroes makes 
thé personal character of our great men stand out 
clear as crystal in an epoch or crisis,and the beginning 

child learns that history is the record of human life. 

Gordy’s History of the United States was written 
by a GRAMMAR SCHOOL MASTER, and that is a 
great distinction nowadays. 

Ashton’s Trigonometry moves in a direct line to the 
solution of triangles 

Miller’s Elementary Physics is elementary, and the 
experiments ARE the bases of the text. 


Size 714x544. 16 Colored Maps. 





The Roosevelt Book 


Selections from the Writings and Speeches of President 


Roosevelt. Edited for Schools. 12mo. 50 cents net. 
Hero Tales Told in School 


l2mo 50 cents net. 





By JAMES BALDWIN. 


A Child’s Garden of Verses 


By Ropert Louis STEVENSON. With an Introduction by 
Luoyp Osrotrne. Illustrations by Charles Robmson, 
12m0, XXIV, 77 pages. 50 cents net (Second Reader.) 


Fanciful Tales 


By Frank R. Stockton. Edited by Junia Evizaperu 
LanGwortuy. With anintroduction by Mary E. Burt. 
135 pages, 4 full-page iilustrations. Cloth 12mo. 
(Second Reader.) 


Lobo, Rag and Vixen 


Wilh Pictures. Being the Personal Histories of Four of 
the ** Wild Animals [I Have known.” By ERNEst Ga 
hird 


THOMPSON. 50 cents nes. 


Reader.) 


12mo, 147 pages. 


Some Merry Adventures of Robin Hood 


By Howarp Py.e. With illustrations by the Author. 
12mo, 176 pages. 50 cents net. (Third Reader.) 


Around the World in the Sloop Spray 


By Caprarn JosHua Stocum. Illustrated. 12mo. 200 pages. 
50 cents net. 

















CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York and Chicago 
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Thirty Years of Educational Effort. 


At this point in the history of Tur Scuoot Jour- 
NAL it will not be unexpected if reference be made to 
the ideas advanced and the reforms attempted by its 
means. Originally the New York Public School 
Journal (begun in 1870) did not attempt to discuss 
principles and methods, but simply to chronicle the 
items of school news occurring from week to week. 
When purchased in 1874 by Mr. Amos M. Kellogg 
the periodical was dedicated to ‘‘ the cause of educa- 
tion ”; the first number declared the paper devoted 
to a reform of the prevailing methods of teaching. 

The plan was not to publish a paper with articles 
bearing more or less on educational themes, but to ad- 
varce teaching as a work of necessity, usefulness, im- 
portance, worthiness, and dignity. The teacher had 
been laughed at by novelists ; he had been underrated 
and underpaid; he had been (and still is to some ex- 
tent) a sort of billiard ball of politicians, 
because he identified education with 
school drill, entirely disregarding psy- 
chological principles and leaving the for- 
mation of character to take care of itself 
—-satisfied to become a mere reciting post. 

The Pestalozzian influence which fora 
time so powerfully affected the schools 
of New England appeared to have been 
dissipated, owing, probably, to Jack of 
an investigation of foundation princi- 
ples. A procedure was followed in the 
schools of cities which thoughtful men 
termed a ‘‘ cast-iron system.’? In the 
country the teacher was left to follow 
any course he chose, provided the 
pupils learned to read and spell. THE 
JourNAL at once proposed that education 
should really be made the object of 
going to school. The term education 
was narrowly employed by most persons 
as synonymous with knowledge of lan- 
guage and numbers. 

Tue Journat urged a broadening of 
educational effort, pleading for the kin- 
dergarten. This in 1874 was opposed 
by the principals of the primary schools, 
because it taught children to play. It 
urged the adoption of manual training 
(also wholly opposed at the time). It 
planned for a teaching of literature thru 
authors’ birthdays. It proposed a study 
of nature in the vicinity of the schools. 
(Many thousand sets of twenty-five 
small numbered minerals and a booklet 
were sent out at a nominal price to help 
on the study.) It planned for a devel- 
opment of color knowledge. (It dis- 
tributed a great number of outlines of 
common flowers to be colored by obser- 


a 






vation of the flowers themselves; an exhibition of the 
most meritorious of these from all parts of the country 
was given in Fowler & Wells’ rooms and numerous 
prizes were awarded.) It proposed a study of current 
events in order that the pupil should know something 
about the wonderful world he lived in. 

One of the earliest efforts of Tue Journat in the 
direction of school reform was to urge and induce the 
erection of better school buildings, especially in the 
country. It secured the services of an able architect 
who made new and tasteful plans. Later it offered 
prizes for the best building plans and published them ; 
and these plans have been widely sought for and have 
had a marked influence upon the erection of many 
schoolhouses. Along with urging the erection of 


handsome buildings, the decoration of the interior 
has been made the subject of many articles. 





Se 





First Summer Squashes raised by the Children of a Fourth Year Class at Hyannis. ’ 


Hyannis Children Carrying Home Products from their Own Gardens in Baskets 


Made by Themselves. — A Country Life Possibility. 


Under the principaiship of Mr. W. A. Baldwin the State Normal school at Hyannis, Mass., has been 
working out with unusval success some problems in industrial edncation. The manua) work and school 
gardening has set a new standard for the schools in country districts. 
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A Neglected Opportunity. 


The Jouxat made a distinction between education 
and schooling; the former being considered a natural, 
spiritual attainment, intended by the Creator; the 
latter being man’s device, and while it had value, could 
not alone be termed ** education.” It was believed that 
a person who understood essential principles could 
educate a child while he was obtaining the usual re- 
sults in the school. Thus by what seemed unanswer- 
able logic THe Journat took the ground that the 
teacher should be a student of education. 

This led to presenting the imperative necessity of 
professional knowledge, that is, of an ascertainment of 
the way the child naturally learns, for it has long been 
noticed that he acquires 
quickly and easily and 
perfectly a vast amount 
at home, on the street 
and on the playground. 
The motto proposed for 
the teacher was, ‘* Study 
the child.*” 

It has been reiterated 
for many, many vears 
that the community in 
permitting almost any- 
body possessing but slight 
knowledge to teach its 
children was doing its 
children a great injustice. 
But the warnings had 
produced but little effect. 
Tue Journat charged the 
teachers themselves to be 
biameworthy if they 
should attempt to under- 
take the work without 
adequate preparation. It 
insisted that there was a 
close connection between 
the small preparation and 
the small compensation of 
which so loud a complaint 
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was_ heard. True the 
state was to blame for 
not demanding larger 


qualifications, but THE 
JournaL urged that the 
teacher owed it to the 
children and to his own 
conscience to put his 
work on a professional 
basis. 

The action of that 
statesman-educator, Hon. 
Andrew S. Draper, when 
at the head of affairs in 
New York State, in al- 
lowing the owner of a 
third grade certificate to 
teach but a year, and de- 
manding higher qualifica- 
tions to obtain the second 
vrade certificate, which 
was followed by an im- 
mediat> increase of com- 
pensation, showed that 
the ground taken by THe 
JouRNAL was correct. If 
onlvall other state superin- 
tendents would follow Dr. 
Draper’s wise leadership ! 

Tue Jovurnat, besides urging on the teachers that 
they possess professional qualifications, has also as 
strongly urged the state that it give the teachers 
an adequate compensation, proposing a minimum 
salary for Normal graduates and holders of life diplo- 
mas. This matter has at last attracted the attention 
of the National Educational Association, and a dis- 
cussion has been inaugurated that will eventuate in an 
advancement in the compensation of teachers. The 


cogent articles in Ture Journat’s department, “ The 
Professional and Financial Side,” conducted by Prin- 
cipal William A. McAndrew, of New York city, have 
attracted wide attention. 


No man could have pre- 





Transformation of a Boston Common School into an Educational Center. 
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sented the matter more lucidly or powerfully. 

While laboring with unceasing vigilance for the 
advancement of the material improvement of the 
schools and of the status of the teachers, THe ScHoo. 
JouRNAL remained loyal to its ideal of disseminating 
educational truth. Its fight for the higher interests 
of the children in the schools and for the ennobling 
of the teachers’ profession has at times been vigor- 
ously contested by those with whom personal pride 
and comfort and prejudices were supreme considera- 
tions. But neither assaults nor financial losses nor 
misinterpretation of motives could turn it from the 
right as seen thru the editorial eyes. 

Tue Journat stood for Colonel Parker,the Apostle 
of the New Education, when he was attacked on all 
sides. It was the only educational periodical to sup- 
port Dr. J. M. Rice when the reported results of his 
researches brought the abuse of short-sighted school 
men upon his head. . The first effective presentation 
of Dr. John Dewey’s educational ideas was given in 
these pages. Many an educational departure founded 
upon truth has been brought to light and prominence 
thru the initial commendation of this periodical; 
personalities and material gain have never been per- 
micted to control editorial utterances. 

The list of achievements upon which Tue JournaL 
may justly and properly pride itself might be con- 
siderably lengthened. But the intention is not to 
sing our praises. We simply want to point out some 
of the fruits of thirty years of unswerving devotion to 
the cause of education which this periodical has been 
permitted to see ripen and add to the wealth and joy 
of the world. 

There are, however, two or three things which 
ought to be mentioned as a mere matter of record. 

Starting from the conviction that an educator’s 
chiefest anxiety should be to learn the will of God 
with reference to the development of humanity, THE 
Scuoot Jovrnat has constantly insisted that the 
teacher must diligently search for truth. Intuition 
and timely inspiration must not be depended upon to 
direct the bringing up of children. Hence the need 
was urged of studying the treasures found by the 
truth seekers of all times and climes. As a help 
toward this end a number of trusted leaders were re- 
quested to contribute statements of their educational 
creeds. The publication of these creeds by THE 
JovurNat marked an era in American pedagogy. 

A contribution of infinitely greater consequence for 
public education is the development by cautious pro- 
cedure, following the law of evolution, of the Ameri- 
can common school idea. Ten years ago the editor 
hegan, at first by commending endeavors capable of 
interpretation as common school extension, to advo- 
cate a broadening of the popular conception of 
Horace Mann’s famous principle of a ‘‘ universal 
education of the people in common schools free to 
all.** Later, when the time appeared to have come 
for a tentative presentation of the underlying plan of 
a democratic educational organization, the school 
community ideal was outlined. 

Step by step the features most favorably received 
were developed and practical exemplifications of them 
commended. Frequently integral ideas of the scheme, 
which at first sight might arouse wasteful conten- 
tions because of a revolutionary aspect, were pre- 
sented before gatherings of thoughtful people to judge 
what effect they would produce, ere any attempt was 
made to give currency to them in these pages. 

The plan as a whole was first elucidated before the 
Brooklyn Ethical Association some ten years since. 
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As several people in the audience saw in it nothing 
less than a social revolution, the time for a more 
general exploitation was postponed. About two years 
after this some of the chief educational features were 
presented before a number of local teachers’ meetings, 
notably a large institute at Jersey City, where the re- 
sponse was so hearty that the editor shortly after 
accepted an invitation to address the American In- 
stitute of Instruction at its Montreal convention, on 
‘*The Neglected Opportunities of the Common 
School.’’ This was in 1897. The encouragement 
received on this latter occasion was such that a sys- 
tematic agitation of the school community plan was 
begun. Again in 1900 the American Institute of In- 
struction was addressed at Halifax. This time the 
social] evolution attempted in the new educational or- 
ganization was described in detail. The endorsement 
received from New England educators left no longer 
any doubt that thoughtful people were willing to 
put the plan to practical tests. ‘Their interest was 
further shown by invitations to address audiences at 
Providence, Lowell, Boston, and many other centers. 

The practical effect which the school community 
ideal has had upon the working out of the various 
enterprises of common school extension which have 
sprung up over the whole country, cannet be meas- 
ured. Nor is it of any consequence to find out. THE 
Scuoot Journat has simply tried to encourage every 
such enterprise which might in its development usher 
in the day when each State in our Union will repre- 
sent a federation of organized school communities, with 
the schools as the influential centers, instead of a sys- 
tem of arbitrarily fixed wards in which, especially in 
the cities of many of the states, liquor shops are the 
real centers of power. ‘* The school as social center”’ 
has become the watchword of the movement. 

In the present anniversary number THE ScHoor 
Journat has gathered together a number of interest- 
ing reports of actual work now under way in the di- 
rection of broadening the social influence of the com- 
mon school. ‘The articles will be a revelation to those 
who have doubted the wisdom and possibility of such 
extension. 

Ip Boston the movement has made headway beyond 
the most ambitious hopes of its advocates. The 
time seems ripe for the appointment of a special di- 
rector to extend and perfect the present organization 
to a still higher degree. Cleveland’s home gardeuing 
experiences are rich in suggestiveness for school com- 
munities thruout the land. Of the system of public 
free lecture courses in New York city THe Journat 
spoke more particularly a few weeks since. Here will 
be found a statement by Dr. Henry M. Leipziger who 
is the head and soul of this enterprise. But the num- 
ber must speak for itself. No pains have been spared 
to make it a worthy memorial of the completion of 
thirty years of devotion to the cause of education. 


PEN 


The sixteenth volume of Educational Foundations opens with 
the number for September. The plans for the new year con- 
template the establishment or continuation from preceding vol- 
umes, of a number of very valuable departments. Among them 
will be the departments of ‘‘Child Study,’’ ‘‘ History of Educa- 
tion,” “Theory and Practice of Teaching,” “ Educational Re- 
search,” and “General History.” In the history of education 
special attention will be giv n to Greece and Greek educators, 
more particularly Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. 

Educational Foundations is the only magazine in existence 
whose purpose is to aid teachers to the study of education. It 
is particularly adapted for use as a text-book, or topic study, 
in teachers’ reading circles. Hundreds of such circles make 
it their one and only text for the year. The subscription price 
is $1.50 a year, which includes ten numbers, aggregating 80 pp. 


Extra copies of this Anniversary number may be obtained for 
25 cents each. 
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Boston Common Schools as Educational Centers 
By Frederick @/. Coburn, Boston. 


It has been said that there are in Boston only 
about one hundred men of wealth who can be relied 
upon to contribute to good causes, even to those that 
call importunately for assistance. The great body 
of the rich in what is understood to be the wealthiest 
community, population considered, in the United 
States, are as indifferent to their philanthropic op- 
portunities as the rich are in most other American 
cities. It is, in fact, the presence of a small saving 
minority that is mainly responsible for the reputa- 
tion the New England city has as a supporter of 
humanitarian, educational, and esthetic enterprises. 
In the interest of a better city or a better country a 
few Bostonians can generally be found who are ready 
to give money and time without stint and in opposi- 
tion to general apathy and indifference. 

Boston i growing to be a great city, in spite of 
some provincial oddities, largely because it has among 
its citizens such men as Henry Lee Higginson, who 
backs up the celebrated Symphony Orchestra and 
divers other good causes; Joseph Lee, interested in 
public playgrounds, school gardens and whatever other 
things the Civic League stands for; Frederick Law 
Olmsted and Sylvester Baxter, both public spirited 
citizens, the one the foremost landscape architect of 
his time, the other a practical journalist with high 
ideals, who have exerted a powerful influence to make 
the Metropolitan Park system of Boston the most 
complete and varied of any in the United States. The 
transformation of Boston that has taken place in the 
last twenty years and that is really only just begin- 
ning, has been due largely to the persistent efforts of 
a few people of this type working against nobody save 
themselves knows what odds in the way of self-satisfied 
indifference, obstinate wrong-headedness, and sinister 
wickedness. 

In the same way Boston has been developing a 
school community plan, suited to its local situation, 
and has made perhaps as notable a success of it as 
any community in the United States, thanks pri- 
marily to the efforts of a few devoted members of the 
School Committee and a few enthusiastic public school 
teachers. These educators have had to make good 
in the midst of conditions often exasperating. Bos- 
ton is a city where, if one may use the vernacular of 
the street, there is comparatively little graft, but a 
great deal of grouch. Even now there is in certain 
political circles a slight reaction against the educa- 
tional centers and vacation schools. It seems reason- 
ably sure, however, that the forces which work 
against the socialization of education and persistent 
forces that are not going to allow what has already 
been accomplished to be nullified. 


The work of creating educational centers in Boston 
has been in the hands of a committee of the school 
board composed of James J. Storrow, chairman, with 
Anna Barrows, John A. Brett, Ellery H. Clark and 
Robert Treat Paine, Jr., as the other members. This 
committee has all along shown the keenest possible 
appreciation of the benefits of neighborhood educa- 
tional centers. Just how far they have looked ahead, 
to what extent they have been influenced by the philo- 
sophical theory of the school community, as it has been 
developed year after year in the editorial columns of 
Tue Scuoot Journat, I do not know. At the 
Twentieth Century Club about a year ago Mr. Stor- 


row gave a most interesting talk on some of the more 
immediate possibilitics of the movement, but into the 
ultimate aims and objects, which THE Journat has 
sketched out, he did not attempt to go. 

Certainly, however, the record of actual achieve- 
ment has been an exemplary one. The members of 
the committee have made their case intelligible to the 
man in the street. They have consistently used the 
argument thru the newspapers and otherwise, that 
modern fire-proof school buildings, magnificently 
equipped and costing from $100,000 to $300,000, 
standing on land that is worth several dollars a square 
foot, represent a great waste of public money if kept 
open only five hours out of the twenty-four. The 
New Englander’s love of economy has been appealed 
to and his desire to provide useful work for hands and 
brains that are normally idle in the evening hours. 
The community has been satisfied with a proposition 
that has always been made to appear eminently prac- 
tical. 

Altho a great deal of work has been done for 
many years in connection with Boston vacation school 
and playgrounds which may properly be described 
as school community effort, the first educational cen- 
ters, as such, were opened April 14, 1902, in the 
Lowell school at Jamaica Plain, and May 6, 1902, 
in the Hancock school at the North End. A little 
later, January 5, 1903, there was opened a South 
Beston educational center in the Bigelow school, and 
October 26, 1903, an East Boston educational cen- 
ter at the Chapman school. Last autumn, Novem- 
ber 16, 1903, still another center was started in 
the crowded West End district at the Mayhew school. 
These have been in operation during the past winter. 
All the ‘efforts thus far of the five centers have been 
purely pedagogical. That is to say, the general social 
features — including clubs for children and adults, 
amateur dramatics, art exhibitions and various other 
local activities — which are by many regarded as an 
integral part of the school community plan, are still 
to be developed in Boston. 

Perhaps the South Boston educational center, 
which is the largest in the city and which contains 
practically every feature that the others have, is the 
best one to describe in detail. It was fortunate dur- 
ing its first year in being under the guidance of Mr. 
Michael E. Fitzgerald, a man thoroly familiar 
with the conditions in a neighborhood where the Irish- 
Americans predominate, and one whose devotion to 
his work has rarely been excelled in any community. 
Indeed, the remarkable success of this South Boston 
center would not easily have come about had not 
Mr. Fitzgerald formed the habit of spending virtually 
all his waking hours at the school, and of imparting 
his contagious enthusiasm to all the members of his 
teaching force. Mr. Fitzgerald is no longer with 
this school, for he was transferred last autumn to an- 
other in a distant part of the city, but his successor, 
Mr. Frank V. Thompson, has proved himself an ad- 
mirable successor, uniting untiring energy with abun- 
dant good judgment. 

At the start the first year there was a single class 
in dressmaking. Before the end of the session there 
were four, and the rooms were crowded every evening. 
Similarly the millinery class had to be quadrupled. 
During this season there have been classes in em- 
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Stem aEngineering Class in the Boiler Room of a Boston Common School. 


broidery, cookery — one of these reserved for mar- 
ricd women — bookkeeping, civil service examina- 
tions, stenography, carpentry, mechanical drawing 
and draughting and steam engineering. There is 
also at this center a reading room for which the Bos- 
ton Public Library has supplied technical books and 
magazines. 

An especially interesting feature in the South Bos- 
ton school is that of the study rooms which have 
been opened for the benefit of children of the two 
upper grades of the day school, who are allowed to 
come to the school in the evening to study their home 
lessons under the supervision of a teacher, in a well- 
lighted, heated and venti- 
lated reom. This _privi- 
lege means a great deal to 
ambitious young people 
who want to study in the 
evening. but who find the 
conditions in the ordinary 
tenement house. with the 
noise and confusion, abso- 
lutely fatal to making good 
progress. The Mosely 
Commission, who visited 
this school, were especially 
enthusiastic over this study 
room plan, and regarded 
the feature as one which 
they ought to try to incor- 
porate into the schools of 
the English cities. 

One of the objections, it 
may be said parenthetically, 
raised to these study rooms 
when they were first opened, 
was that the youngsters 
would pretend to go to the 
school-house to study, and 
would really spend the 
evening somewhere else in 
amusements of doubtful 
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character. To guard 
against this possibility, 
every child belonging to a 
study class receives a card 
with a blank space for each 
evening and whenever he 
attends the class the blank 
space representing that ev- 
ening is suitably punched, 
is taken home, shown to 
the parents, and brought 
back next evening with the 
signature of one of them. 

One of the popular inno- 
vations of last winter con- 
sisted in anumber of short 
courses of ‘‘study lectures”’ 
given at the various edu- 
cational centers. These 
were quite different in 
character from the more 
popular lectures given in 
various schools and at the 
Boston Public Library. 
At the South Boston cen- 
ter, for instance, there was 
a regular course in Ameri- 
can literature given under 
the direction of Mr. Bernard 
M. Sheridan, cf Lawrence, in which the members of 
the class were expected to study the works of the 
authors under discussion and generally to prepare 
themselves much as the students in a college English 
course might be required to do. There was also a 
course in geology given by Professor Barton, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, with special 
reference to the geological history of Boston and the 
immediate neighborhood; and Mr. Martin, the secre- 
tary of the state board of education, gave a valuable 
course on civil government. 

One of the most interesting of the school centers 
is that at the Hancock school in the North End. This 


Boys’ Evening Study Class in a Boston Common School. 
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Statue of Horace Mann at the St. Louis Purchase Exposition. 


From a photograph taken from THE SCHOOL JOURNAL by the official photographer of the Expositior . 
(Copyright is held by the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 1.04 ) 


still feels the impress of the life and work of the late 
Lewis H. Dutton, master of the day school, a very 
sincere and devoted educator whose understanding of 
the Italians and Hebrews of the district made possible 
the very successful evening classes that have been 


organized. The school last winter was in charge 
of Mr. Irving M. Norcross, one of the sub-masters 
of the district. The center is conducted along the 
same general lines as the one in South Boston, except 
that, as the Hancock day school is one for girls only, 
the night school has mainly classes for young women. 
Altho this center runs in competition with a great 
many private educational institutions of a denomina- 
. tional character in the immediate: vicinity, the at- 
tendance has always been large and very satisfactory. 
The musical entertainments given at the school have 
drawn very large audiences of music-loving Italians. 
One of the successful undertakings of this past year 
at the Hancock school was the giving of three courses 
of lectures on scientific subjects by the Lowell Insti- 


stute. The talks, tho elementary in character, were 
by eminent specialists and apparently were very well 
appreciated by the people to whom they were given. 

The work in the Roxbury-Jamaica educational cen- 
ter has been carried on at the Lowell school, under the 
direction of Headmaster Edward P. Sherburne. One 
of the features, besides those common to the other 
centers, has been the excellent class in gymnastics 
which has been very largely attended during the past 
winter. The East Boston school, under the principal- 
ship of Mr. Herbert L. Morse, was opened last Octo- 
ber and attained a registration of more than 1800 in 
the first week — a good many more than preparations 
had been made for. The size of the classes increased 
steadily thru the season. Similarly the West End 
school center at the Mayhew school, uuder the prin- 
cipalship of Mr. Edward P. Shute, has been unquali- 
fiedly successful during the first year of its operation. 
The report that mischievous loafers of the neighbor- 
hood eggshelled it during the closing exercises was 4 
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newspaper fake. The North End, a swarming dis- 
trict, populated very largely with Hebrews, has taken 
very kindly to the new center. 

The good effect of these educational centers upon 
the people who attend them was described in the re- 
port recently submitted by Mr. Storrow’s committee 
as follows: 

“One of the characteristics of these Educational 
Centers which has been most remarked upon by many 
of the hundreds of visitors since they were opened is 
the general atmesphere of friendliness which per- 
vades all the rooms. The people of the neighborhood 
seem to realize that not only are the intellectual ad- 
vantages of the school at their disposal, but beyond 
this there is a warm and friendly welcome awaiting 
each person who enters the building. In the rooms 
where conversation is possible, such as the dressmak- 
ing and millinery rooms, for example, the members of 
the class carry on a neighborly chat with each other 
whenever the teacher is not addressing the class as a 
whole. It is pleasant, when the closing hour comes, to 
see the members of the school, reluctant to leave the 
building, lingering about the rooms and halls con- 
versing with each other. Not only has this atmos- 
phere been commented upon repeatedly by visitors, 
but the same thing has been indicated in many other 
ways. One young woman recently made the remark 
to the principal of one of the Centers that she had 
been living in the locality for more than a year, sup- 
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porting herself by working in the city during the 
daytime and living by herself in a small room, and up 
to the time the Center opened she had been leading a 
lonely life without a friend, but as a result of attend- 
ing one of the millinery classes at the Center she now 
had many good friends. Numberless other interest- 
ing incidents connected with the work of the Centers 
might be related if there were space. For instance, 
the principal at one of the Centers found that two of 
the young women who had attended his dressmaking 
class were married in dresses which they had learned 
to make, and in fact had made, at the Center. It is in- 
teresting to note that these young ladies also took the 
course in cooking. The resident physicians, clergy- 
men, and others having occasion to be familiar with 
the lives of the people have repeatedly spoken of the 
good effect which they saw resulting from the estab- 
lishment of a Center in their locality.” 

A good deal might be said of other educational 
efforts in Boston which exemplify to a greater or less 
extent the school community idea —such, for example, 
as the vacation schools conducted by the school com- 
mittee and the private enterprises among the Italians 
of the North End carried on by Roman Catholic or 
Protestant organizations. The five educational cen- 
ters, however, are most directly in line with the school 
community idea and, from the journalistic point of 
view, are the best educational “story” there is in 
Boston to-day. 





How Holyoke is Preparing the Way for the School Communities of the Future. 
By Edward B. Sellen, Principal Elmwood School, Holyoke, Mass. 


The wastefulness of locking up a school plant when 
the regular sessions are over appeals strongly to every 
one who has thought the matter out on a basis of 
cost and return. That the school buildings do the 
work for which they are intended is true, but the fixed 
expense is so large that any way that will give a 
larger return to the people who pay for it must 
be considered worth employing. The school build- 
ings of Holyoke have been given such use not a few 
years in succession, altho there is no established plan 
worked out under the direction of the school board. 
The board, however, has frequently given its encour- 
agement to such affairs by voting the use of the 
buildings for purposes that can be classed as educa- 
tional. The other departments of the city govern- 
ment have been favorable to the meetings that have 
been held with the intention of extending the use of 
the buildings in the way of education. 

The only organized means of thus using a school 
building is the Elmwood Educational Association, 
which was formed in the part of the city known as 
Elmwood in the fall of 1901. It was started in a 
small way in 1900, when several gatherings of parents 
of the children in the school were held in the princi- 
pal’s office. This grew into the Educational Society 
a year later. The plan was discussed with Supt. 
Louis P. Nash and members of the committee, and 
both gave their unqualified support. Mr. Nash at- 
tended some of the meetings and took part in dis- 
cussions, as did several members of the school board. 

The Elmwood Educational Association was formed 
primarily as a means of getting the parents acquainted 
with the teachers and the ways of education of to-day, 
for as in every other city there were complaints that 
“we did not do things in that way when we went to 
school.” The Association was formed on rather loose 
and informal lines, as it was deemed best to give the 


utmost freedom to every one concerned, the intention 
being to make the gatherings attractive and valuable 
to as large a section as possible. The meetings did 
not attract large numbers, as the rooms where they 
could be held would not seat more than 120 people, 
but the audiences were thoroly representative and 
all classes of people who had children in the school 
were frequently in attendarice. Many others came in 
to see what was going on and the influence of the As- 
scciation was extended rather more than was planned 
at first, but not more than was hoped for as a final 
result. 

The list of committees comprehended all the influ- 
ences that could be made to go out from a school that 
is somewhat isolated from the rest of the city, and it 
was intended to be a chief influence in the community 
from which its pupils are drawn. The school has 
nearly 600 pupils in attendance, so that its constitu- 
ents are not few nor are they narrow. 

The financing of the Association was not a difficult 
thing, as a sufficient interest was taken in the school 
by a number of citizens to lead them to say that the 
bills would be met as fast as they came due. Every 
one who was enrolled as a member was informed that 
he or she could contribute, but that the benefits were 
free to all, whether contributors or not. This might 
not have been possible in all communities, but it worked 
well in the Elmwood district. As a matter of fact 
the expenses were not large, several lectures having 
been given free of charge and the cost of others being 
kept down to a low figure. This method of providing 
funds wes found to be the most feasible for the start, 
altho it is planned when meetings are resumed to 
start cn a new basis, and establish a small membership 
fee, so that the usefulness of the society can be ex- 
tended and the members may feel that they are paying 
for what they receive. 
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Methods of Enlisting Interest 


One very important committee was that on “ Vil- 
lage Improvement.” ‘This is perhaps not in the line 
of educational work, but it afforded an organized way 
of reaching several improvements that were desired in 
the school and its surroundings, and certain important 
gains for the community about it. The usefulness of 
the committee was due to one member who is now a 
member of the school board. The work done outside 
of that pertaining directly to the school related to 
increased mail facilities for the community and this 
included the establishment of a branch post-office and 
additional mail collections. In the school buildings 
certain needed improvements were secured from the 
officials having the matter in charge, because back of 
the committee was an organized body of citizens, 
fathers and mothers interested in having their chil- 
dren looked after and given the best advantages that 
the city could afford. 

There were several lectures given the first year that 
the Association was formed. One was by Prof. H. A. 
Grosvenor, of Amherst College, an ecknowledged au- 
thority on American history and anything that has to 
do with the advance of the nation. He gave a talk on 
“The History of the Panama Canal ” at a time when 
that was up for discussion in Congress. Ex-President 
Frank A. Hosmer, of Oahu College in Honolulu, gave 
a talk on the “ Hawaiian Islands and their Connec- 
tion with the United States.” Several other lectures 
were given on as interesting subjects. 

The lectures drew audiences of men and women who 


were much interested, and at each of them delegations — 


of the teachers were present to meet the parents and 
talk of the work of the children, in which they were 
most interested. This was the primary object, and 
it had never been reached in the school before, while 
in the association meetings it proved a marked fea- 
ture and a successful one. 

Several exhibitions of the work of the school chil- 
dren were arranged in the room in which the meetings 
were held, with a special view of presenting the prac- 
tical things that are accomplished in the grammar and 
primary grades. As the school includes every grade 
from the kindergarten to the highest grammar classes, 
this work was made very representative of the entire 
course. The exhibitions were made with the practical 
side of the work in view, because that was deemed the 
best way to reach the patrons of the school, the inten- 
tion being to extend the scope of the exhibitions as the 
Association members desired. 

Another committee is that on library, and the seeds 
that were sown in the discussions will eventually lead 
to the establishment of a branch library in the neigh- 
borhood of the school, if not in the school building. 

For the past year the Association has not been ac- 
tive, partly on account of the difficulty of getting 
fuel at one time, and in part on account of a lack of 
time of some of the officers of the society, but the ma- 
chinery is all there, and it is planned to undertake 
a new work in the fall. The parents of children in the 
schools have been given an opportunity to meet the 
teachers and there is a common feeling of interest 
between the parents and teachers that had not been 
reached and could not have been reached in any other 
way. In this respect the Association has more than 
paid for itself, and the influence on the children was 
most marked from the very start. 


Other Schools Opening. : 


The use of school buildings for other than strictly 
educational purposes has not been confined to the 
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Elmwood building. When Preston W. Search was 
superintendent of schools he inaugurated a series of 
lectures in the high school building that attracted 
large audiences and served to increase largely the in- 
terest in the school. People who had not been in a 
school building for two-thirds of their life went to 
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most interesting and instructive. 
The new high school building was 
planned for just such things, and 
the hall and other suitable rooms 
for social and educational gatherings 
were planned on a more generous 
scale than was needed for school pur- 
poses alone. The building has been 
used many times since, during the 
period that Superintendent Nash has 
been in office, for lectures under the auspices of the 
Holyoke Teachers’ Association. The meetings have 
been planned with a view to attract people outside of 
school work, and have succeeded. In a recent report 
of the superintendent notice of this sort of thing was 
made, and the plan commended, with intimation to the 
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school board that such affairs might be fostered by 
the city authorities. This may come in the future, 
but the financial situation is not of the best, so that 
it may be deferred for some time. 

At the Highlands school the well-known art collec- 
tion has long been an object for which the principal 
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“Little Ben” — Judge Lindsey, of 
Denver’s Famous Juvenile Court, 
and Some of His Young Friends. 
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has worked, and since it was installed in the school 
he hes arranged a nuntber of lectures and other enter- 
tainments to raise money for extending the collection. 
These errtertainments have always called in parents of 
the childrem in the building, and others, so that the 
building is pretty well known to all those who live 
near it. Similar entertainments have been held in the 
‘West street building, where a collection of -art works 
is being made. At the Hamilton street school the be- 
ginning of a colleetion is well made. 


BPX 
Redemption of an Alabama Town. 


Booker Washington’s story of Anna Davis, a Tus- 
kegee student, told in a recent number of The Youth’s 
Companion, is good to read and remember. Because 
of some misunderstanding about her studies the young 
woman could not graduate. She accepted her own 
failure without whimpering, and determined to make 
the most of what she had. 

“IT have some education, Mr. Washington,” she 
said to him, “ and I will go where it will be useful.” 

Then the people at Tuskegee lost sight of her for a 
while. But her deeds did not lag behind her intention 
and her speech. She went into the “ black belt ” of 
Alabama and picked out the most hopeless community 
she could find. She took the wreck of a log cabin 
which was occasionally used as a school-house. The 
men were poverty-stricken and illiterate, and unable 
to use to advantage what little they had. They mort- 
gaged their crops every year to pay the rents of their 
hovels. 

It was a situation to appal the stoutest heart. But 
Anna Davis installed herself in the miserable log 
school-house, and first won the interest and sympathy 
of the children. 

Next she induced all the parents to meet there. She 
taught them enough arithmetic to know the value of 
their earnings and to appreciate the folly of their 
mortgages. She had learned something of the busi- 
ness side of agriculture at Tuskegee, and she taught 
Then she went from cabin to cabin to 
teach by example a better way of living. 

The result of that single-handed courage was seen 
by Mr. Washington when he visited the community 
a year ago. There was a frame school-house on the 
site of the old log cabin, and all the children were go- 
ing to school eight months in the year. The crops 
had increased; the men were out of debt; small, de- 
cent frame cottages had taken the place of the tumble- 
down shanties, and were owned by the occupants. The 
people had scraped and saved to put up the frame 
school-house before they thought of bettering their 
own homes. 

It had been done in four years, and Mr. Washing- 
ton asked his old pupil how she had done it all. 

“TJ will tell you how I did it,” she said, simply. 
Then she showed him an account book with the contri- 
butions to the school-building fund. There were some 
small cash contributions, but there were more contri- 
butions of eggs and chickens to be sold for the school. 

Besides this they had a little cotton plantation of 
their own. ‘The children cleared a piece of land be- 


& hind the school-house and worked on it every day after 


school. They raised two bales of cotton a year, and 
that kept them going. 

After telling this story Mr. Washington said he 
wanted to add that “ Tuskegee has since done what 
it should have had the wisdom to do before. They 


gave Anna Davis her diploma.” 
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Home Gardening Association of the Common Schools of Cleveland. 


One call of the present time is back to nature. It 
is a cheery invitation. Multitudes go from the city 
every year to enjoy for a time the delights of the 
country. Other larger multitudes must stay behind 
in cramped quarters where there is plenty of smoke 
and soot, but little to suggest the beauty of the fields 
and woods. The Home Gardening Association has 
pointed out a way to make the city - wilderness bloom, 
to cause flowers to blossom in the smallest spaces. 
This has been done that those who cannot go to na- 
ture may have a touch of it near at hand. 

The Association includes in its membership all the 
teachers and most of the pupils of the Cleveland 
elementary schools, and many of the parents. The 
pioneer in the movement was the Home Gardening 
Club of Goodrich House Social Settlement. This 
club based its work on the theory that by individual 
efforts much valuable work can be done in the way of 
bautifying home surroundings, and that if each 
household performed its part in this work the beauty 
of orderliness and cleanliness would soon assert its 
supremacy over the disorder, dirt, and debris which too 
often holds sway in crowded neighborhoods. That 
this theory has been worked out into practical results, 
is attested by the changed aspect of much of the dis- 
trict in the neighborhood of .Goodrich House. At 
first it seemed a very unpromising experiment, as the 
district was one of greatest density of population. 
The blight of smoke and soot of ‘neighboring fac- 
tories was over all, and moreover while many people 
love flowers few are they who are willing to work 
against odds for a bit of bloom. 

But undeterred by these considerations, Mr. E. W. 
Haines, a busy business man, organized a little group 
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of people at Goodrich House into a neighborhood club 
for the cultivation of flowers at their homes; and from 
this small beginning has grown up a movement wide- 
spread and far-reaching in its influence and results. 

To the founder of this club, and the promoter of the 
work in the schools is due the credit for the wonder- 
ful success of the Association, his fertility of re- 
source, his unfailing enthusiasm and the untiring ef- 
forts he has devoted to the forwarding of the en- 
terprise and the extension of its scope, has, in largest 
degree contributed to the life and success of the 
movement. 

The workers of Goodrich House, having been suc- 
cessful in awakening an interest in the culture of 
flowers among their neighborhood people, conceived 
the idea of extending the work and reaching many 
neighborhoods thru the public school children. The 
president of the club presented the matter to the 
superintendent of schools, who heartily concurred 
in the plan. In February, 1900, a joint meeting of 
the officers of the Goodrich House Club and a commit- 
tee of public school officials was held. The result was 
that a committee consisting of public school officers 
and teachers was appointed to carry on the work in 
the public schools, and another committee from the 
Goodrich House Club was appointed to have charge 
of buying and distributing seeds. 

The matter was presented to the teachers and pupils 
by means of a circular sent out from the office of the 
superintendent of instruction. It met with the hearty 
approval and co-operation of the teaching force. 
The plan adopted was to supply penny packages of 
easily grown flowering annuals, to be sold to such 
pupils in the primary grades as wished to purchase 
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them. A choice of nine varieties was given, 
and when the returns came it was found 
that nearly fifty thousand packages had 
been asked for. 

In June, a circular was sent out out by 
the committee suggesting that the teachers 
remind the pupils that at the beginning of 
the next school year, in September, they 
would like a report of the success of their 
seed planting, and that a day might be set 
apart for a Flower Show, enabling the 
children to bring whatever available plants 
or flowers they had raised thru the sum- 
mer vacation. 

On September 27, a notice was sent out 
from the office asking the teachers of the 
schools where seeds had _ been distributed 
last spring to kindly ascertain how success- 
ful the children had been in the growing 
of the flowers thru the summer. The committee asked 
that the teachers send reports, and added that it 
would be very inspiring to hear that a Flower Show 
had been held at the building. In pursuance of this 
request, the principals handed in reports of what had 
been accomplished in the several buildings, and it was 
very gratifying and encouraging to learn that the 
experiment had been a success. 

Perhaps the greatest good accomplished was in the 
efforts of the children to make others happy with 
their flowers. One little fellow told how when friends 
called he “ picked all his flowers and gave them to the 
people, and the next morning they’d all be in bloom 
again.” He was giving, perhaps unwittingly, an il- 
lustration of the beautiful hymn, “ Ceasing to give, 
we cease to have, such is the law of love.” Many re- 
ported flowers sent institutions, to friends and sick 
people, absent pupils, accompanied by personal 
letters. 

The summer past and the flower shows over, it be- 
came a matter of prime importance to keep alive the 
spark of interest during the winter so that it could 
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Stairway of the Gordon School, Cleveland. 


be easily kindled into enthusiasm for renewed effort 
at the return of the spring. 

Wherever possible the lectures were given in the 
school buildings and consisted of stereopticon pictures 
with their explanations. These included views of beau- 
tiful and famous gardens in Italy, Germany, France, 
England and America; also views of home gardens 
showing how a few cents expended in seeds and a lit- 
tle work, can transform a barren, unattractive yard 
into a bower of beauty. 

The lecturer also took occasion to bring out the 
way in which seeds should be planted and cared for, 
and emphasized also the possible arrangement of 
plants to exhibit to best advantage their size and exlor. 
The growing qualities of the various seeds were also 
mentioned. The illustrations included not only artis- 
tic arrangements of form and color secured in famous 
gardens by skilled workmen, but also results obtained 
by those who planted the seeds distributed by the 
Association the previous year. To these were added 
pictures of the flower shows in the schools. Interest 
centered in the pictures of these flower shows. The 
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desirability of making a flower show in each school 
was mentioned. 

The year 1901 and 1902 was signalized by two 
new features of the work. The most important of 
these was that of beautifying the grounds of the 
Rockwell street school. To accomplish this it was 
necessary to secure the consent of the school authori- 
ties, and to provide a playground equal in size to the 
plot to be planted. This ground was found to be 
available in the rear of lots immediately adjoining 
the school. The owners of the ground made an offer 
of this ground at a nominal rental, which was ac- 
cepted. 

The second of these new features is the first ex- 
periment of the Association in the way of a school 
garden. The trustees of Case Scientific School gave 
the use of a piece of ground, and this was planted 
with the common flowers such as were distributed 
thru the schools. An unfavorable season prevented 
a complete success, but during the months of Septem- 
ber and October the children of Rockwell school were 
able to gather many flowers. 

The general interest aroused by the work of the 
Association suggested to one of the prominent daily 
papers the offering of cash prizes for the best garden 
and window boxes. This contest was first announced 
on May 10, 1902, as open to all amateurs, regardless 
of whether the seeds were purchased from the Home 
Gardening Association or not. About two hundred 
persons entered the competition and a committee of 
the Association was appointed to view the gardens and 
award the prizes. 

Flower Shows. 

The special feature of the year 1902-1903 was the 
offering of prizes by the Association, first, for the best 
garden, and, second, to the schools having the best 
Flower Shows. The report of 1903 contains this 
account : 

The Home Gardening Association offered as prizes 
in this competition : 
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$10.00 for the best flower garden in the city, in 
class A. 

$10.00 for the best flower garden in the city, in 
class B. 

$10.00 for the best flower garden in the city, in 
class C. 

The judges, C. E. Kendall and Howard J. Strong, 
in making their report, said: ‘ Twenty-one wards 
out of twenty-six were represented. One ward had 
nine contestants. There were several instances 
where your committee had to decide btween two or 
three really fine gardens that would easily have re- 
ceived first prize in other wards. There were many 
more fine gradens in the city than last year. Scores 
might have entered and taken prizes.” 

A number of interesting things were noted by those 
who inspected gardens in all parts of the city. The 
number of gardens cultivated, where natural condi- 
tions are hardest to overcome, was surprising. The 
care taken in such places to select only the most hardy 
plants was almost universal. On one street, neigh- 
bors combined to improve the appearance of back 
yards. Here, flowers were grown on each lot, and 
vines covered the open wire fences which separated one 
lot from another. Everywhere the profusion of color 
brought into bold relief adjoining barren spots. 

On the first of June announcement of a flower show 
competition was sent to the school buidings, with a 
request from Superintendent Moulton that it be read 
to the pupils. It read as follows: The Home Gar- 
dening Association proposes to award prizes for the 
best flower shows to be given at school buildings be- 
tween Sept. 15 and Oct. 15. There will be four 
first prizes and four second prizes as follows: 

First prize of $10 and second prize of $5 for best 
shows at buildings on the east side, division 1, bound- 
aries announced later. 

First prize of $10 and second prize of $5 for best 
shows at buildings on the east side, division 2, bound- 
aries announced later. 


First prize of $10 and second prize of $5 for the 
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Eighth Year Room of Waverly School, Cleveland. 


first and second best shows at buildings on the south 
side. 

First prize of $10 and second prize of $5 for the 
best and second best shows at buildings on the west 
side. 

Further particulars of these shows and prizes will 
be announced during September, the object of this 
advance notice being to arouse an interest during the 
planting and growing season. 

The schools were divided into four groups, ac- 
cording to size or location, and in September the 
following circular was sent out: The committee of 
the Home Gardening Association in charge of these 
exhibitions has appointed a jury of award, who, 
upon notice of an exhibition to be held in your build- 
ing, will visit same at a time named by you. As the 
object of the Association is to encourage the growing 
of flowers in home gardens, it is expected that only 
such flowers will be shown, but no positive restriction 
is made except that the money received for a prize 
shall be used to beautify the school or grounds. If 
your school expects to compete, please notify the 
committee. 

In response to this invitation, twenty-four schools 
entered the contest. The report of the committee of 
award, consisting of Messrs. H. J. Strong, C. E. 
Kendall, R. E. Miles, Charles Orr, and J. M. Siddall, 
commented thus upon the result: ‘ The Association 
is to be congratulated upon the result of its work as 
shown in the great improvement in this year’s exhibi- 
tions as compared with those of previous years. Last 
year the total number of shows did not exceed eight, 
while this year the number was just trebled, twenty- 
four schools entering the contest, this being one- 
third the total number of grade schools in the city. 
Aside from the regular competitors, upwards of 
thirty schools held shows without entering the con- 
test, thus bringing the total number interested to 
considerably over two-thirds of the schools in the city. 

Plans for the Present Season. 


The new features for the spring of 1904 are two: 


First, the employment by the board of education of a 
professional nature study lecturer to conduct the illus- 
trated lectures, combining Home Gardening with 
other nature study topics. 

The second of these is School Gardens. 

This new feature met with the hearty approval and 
support of the superintendent and director of schools. 

The gardens were introduced into four districts, 
where individual gardens, to the number of thirty or 
forty, averaging about five by nine feet, were set off 
for the pupils of a single class selected by the prin- 
cipal of the school. The gardens are to be planted in 
vegetables, all the work to be done by and all the 
products thereof to belong to the young gardeners. 
The principal of the school and the teacher of the 
class are to have charge of the work, aided by the 
direction and supervision of an expert in this work. 

The value of this work to the schools from the stand- 
point of the teachers can be best expressed in the 
words of one of them: “ Four years ago, when this 
work was first introduced into the schools, it was not 
looked upon with favor by all. But it was then in 
the experimental stage. Year by year, the work of 
selling and distributing the seeds has been so simpli- 
fied that it now meets with universal approbation, 
and keen regret would be felt if it were discontinued. 

Work Among the Slavs. 


One of the local organizations, the Slavic Alliance, 
which used the seeds, sent thru its president the 
following communication : 

“The Slavic Alliance was organized in Cleveland 
in December, 1902. Its field of activity and service 
is among the people of Slavic origin. The Slavic 
race is represented in our city by members of the 
following nationalities, here given in the order of 
their numerical strength, namely: Bohemians, Poles, 
Slovaks, Slovenes, Croatians and Russians. By birth or 
descent there live to-day in Cleveland about 100,000 
persons of Slavic blood. The Slavic Alliance is a 
non-sectarian organization, its objects being purely 
educational and philanthropic. As stated in its con- 
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stitution, its purposes are: ‘To foster a spirit of 
kinship among the people of Slavic origin for the 
purpose of uplifting the race; to aid them in all that 
tends to their moral, social, and intellectual advance- 
ment; to assist them in the defense of their common 
interests, and to teach them the rights and duties of 
American citizenship.’ 

“The work of the Home Gardening Association of 
Cleveland was called to the attention of the members 
of the executive body of the Alliance, which consists 
of delegates from the various lodges or societies of 
the different nationalities. The beneficial results of 
this work, both material and moral, appealed to all, 
and it was decided to begin our part in the crusade 
for a more beautiful and healthful Cleveland, and to 
arouse in our people a greater civic pride. And so 
we incorporated as a permanent feature the home gar- 
dening movement in our working program. 

“The Slavic newspapers of Cleveland, and even 
some in other cities, heartily endorsed the home gar- 
dening movement and encouraged it. Many orders for 
seeds were received from points outside Cleveland. In 
1903 the Slavic Alliance bought from the Home Gar- 
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dening Association 65,000 packages of seeds; these 
were in addition to those purchased by the children of 
Slavic parents who attend the public schools. 

“ For the year 1904 the Slavic Alliance is making 
preparations to give a greater impulse to this move- 
ment. Among other things 25,000 copies will be 
issued in four different languages of a pamphlet upon 
home gardening and home improvement, containing 
instructions and hints as to successful cultivation, and 
dealing separately with each variety of flowers in this 
year’s list. The Alliance seeks to meet the situation 
in the most practical way, and hopes to realize in 
some humble measure the fruits of these efforts for 
the good of our fair city and for the enrichment of 
its civic life.” 

The plant that springs into life and blossoms in a 
day, is often beautiful but always short-lived. The 
plant of slower growth is sturdier and long-lived. So 
with this Association. With a wise conservatism, the 
Home Gardening Association work in the schools be- 
gan simply, with distributing seeds to the primary 
grades, but year by year has extended this work and 
widened its scope until now it embraces the many 
phases set forth above. 





Adult Education in New York City. 


By Henry M. Leipziger, Supervisor of Public Lectures, New York City Board of Education. 


Without pomp, parade, and with little advertising, 
the provision for adult education, known as the “ Free 
Lecture Course,” has won its way in New York city, 
and is regarded by the taxpayer as one of the most 
judicious of civic investments. Compared with ma- 
terial construction, how insignificant is the expendi- 
ture for the wealth of intellectual and moral inspira- 
tion, gathered from the treasures of talented men and 
women, and distributed among our citizens, for the 
making not only of a greater, but also a better, New 
York! And its success has been so genuine, its 
growth so steady, its popularity so marked, and it has 
been so adaptable to each city in the land, that the lec- 
ture system of New York may seem to mark the crown- 
ing glory of public-school extension. 

The underlying principle is this, that ‘* education 
should be a means of livelihood, and that education 
should be unending ;” that the adult’s taste can be cul- 
tivated as well as the child’s ; that the work of instruc- 
tion and education begun in the elementary school 
must be continued and completed. Of the school popu- 
lation of our land about 3 per cent. attend the high 
schools, and less than 14% per cent. the colleges, uni- 
versities, and professional schools. The great body of 
our citizens has but limited education, and the very 
persons best fitted to profit by education, and who need 
it most, are in most cases denied its beneficent influ- 
ence. Those most in need of it are between fourteen 
and twenty years — the time of adolescence, when con- 
science is disturbed, when character is being formed. 
At that time all the safeguards of true culture must be 
put around youth. Then there is that large class 
of mature people who have a knowledge of practical 
life, and who appreciate the value of education most 
keenly. It is from such a class that our students — I 
call them that rightly — of electricity, of physics, and 
of history are recruited. A lecturer on physics wrote 
to me the other day: “The questions put by my 
hearers were, as a rule, more intelligent than are 
asked inside of many a college.” 


Fourteen years ago the system was tentatively intro- 
duced into six school-houses. Now there are more 
than one hundred and forty places where systematic 
courses of lectures are given, and to the 4,200 lectures 
during the past season there came a total of more than 
1,200,000 listeners. Begun in the old city of New 
York, by the operation of the new charter it is now 
part of the educational system of the city, and its in- 
fluence is extended to every borough, so that not 
alone in the various halls of Manhattan is the lec- 
turer heard, but even on Rockaway Beach he may be 
found contending with the roar of the waves, like 
Demosthenes of old. 

The fact should be emphasized here and always that 
this is a movement for the education of adults. Ample 
provision is now made for kindergartens, elementary 
schools, secondary schools, and colleges. New York 
is the pioneer in this noteworthy movement for the 
education of grown-ups. Each year the sum appro- 
priated for the worthy purpose has been increased ; 
for the free lecture movement has won the apprecia- 
tion, not alone of the people, but also of the student 
of education. 

That there is a large body of men and women who 
believe that they are not too old to learn is proved 
by the figures to which I have referred. They are 
volunteer students. They come not “ like snails un- 
willingly to school,” but come rather to realize the 
original idea of school as a place of recreation and 
leisure. It is a movement to afford complete oppor- 
tunity for education to teach the truth that it must 
extend thru life, that it is not to be concentrated into 
a few years, but that the stimulus shall grow and in- 
crease in power with the years. It is a movement to 
give men and women whose lives are lives of monoto- 
nous labor a wider outlook, and to bring them, in the 
most interesting form, in touch with the principles of 
science and recent discoveries, with the result of travel, 
and with the delight of music, literature, and art. 

A very gratifying feature evidenced during the 
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course of the past twelve years has been the increasing 
demands made by the audiences which have been 
trained. The courses of lectures are arranged at many 
centers systematically. At one center, fifty lectures on 
history and literature were given. At another, each 
Saturday night, for the past four years, a lecture on 
some subject in natural science has been given. At 
a third center, subjects relating to education have 
been the chief theme. It has been delightful to note 
the increasing number of those who wish to pursue a 
subject more thoroly, and who take pleasure in the 
application of the best methods that characterize the 
university. 

The audiences have been mostly adults — in many 
cases entirely so. Interesting it is to see, in a meeting 
place like Cooper Union or the Institute in the 
Bowery, an audience composed almost entirely of men. 
Here the subject is perhaps political history or physi- 
cal science. Where the subject is literature, or music, 
or art, or astronomy, the women predominate. 

Continuity of attendance is noticeable, and in the 
letters sent to me by lecturers who have given courses 
the returning of the same faces has been observed. 
Some of the auditors have written to me that they 
have been regular attendants of these courses for the 
past six or seven years. Does not such an evidence of 
continuity compare favorably with the attendance at 
any university or college in our land? Is not, in fact, 
the ideal of the university being realized? 

A course of eleven lectures on problems of education, 
in which six college presidents, the city superintendent 
of our schools, and other prominent educators took 
part, attracted an average audience of one thousand, 
while a course of lectures on “* The Development of the 
Nation ” found equal popularity. A course of twelve 
lectures on “ Art History ” was attended by an aver- 
age audience of four hundred, and reading and ques- 
tioning accompanied this course. The geography of 
the United States was exhaustively treated. Litera- 
ture received its due proportion, one play of Shakes- 
peare,Othello, being treated, to the great delight of 
the audience, in a course of six lectures. In the realm 
of music many lectures and recitals were given. A 
course of eighteen lectures, six of which included a 
course on the Wagner music dramas, was attended by 
auditors many of whom came long distances, while all 
the musical lectures appealed to delighted audiences. 
At two of the centers a course of eighteen lectures 
with practical exercises in singing was given with 
marked success. A course of eighteen lectures on 
“ Electricity ” at the West Side Auditorium drew an 
average attendance of 250 — nearly all men who were 
engaged in work in which a knowledge of electricity 
would prove helpful. 

I cannot do better than to read a few extracts from 
the hundreds of appreciative letters which I have re- 
ceived from the people: 


A college graduate writes: 

“T believe there are many who think the lectures are only for 
those who have not had an opportunity to receive a high-school 
or college education. The more intelligent the hearer, the 
greater the benefit derived. As to benefits received from these 
courses, they are too numerous to mention; but I can gladly 
say that thru my knowledge of ‘First Aid to the Injured’ 
I have been of use to different persons, from taking a cinder 
out: of the eye of an elevated-car conductor, to fixing up the 
sprain of a relation.” 


Another: 

“T think it [music] is best suited to our locality, as they 
are = working people; there is nothing does a tired body more 
goo eg 

“In connection with the lectures, I have re-opened my Shake- 
speare, opened my encyclopedia for the first time, altho I have 
had them two years, and read Fiske’s Critical Period and 
Channing’s History.” 
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“TI always look forward to them as a hungry person looks 
forward to a good meal.” 

One woman requests lectures on “ How to Bring up 
Children.” Another, who has attended forty lec- 
tures, writes. 

“A busy and often very tired woman, unable to spare much 
time or sight for reading, gives thanks for the pleasure and 
comfort I have enjoyed thru this means of instruction. I 
cannot adequately express my feelings.” 

Another: 

“The majority of us know nothing but paved streets and 
brick walls. Nature stands at our doors, but we know 
nothing of her. These lectures give us instruction and mental 
exhilaration.” 

And yet another: 

“T shall try my best to pass the examination [referring to a 
course on ‘ First Aid to the Injured’], altho I am very absent- 
minded and nervous, having been a victim of typhoid fever a 
year ago, and of remittent fever last fall. If I fail, I shall at 
least have tried my best and learned something to my advan- 
tage. I cannot say anything in favor of the Monday lectures, 
as my husband only attends them, because I have three small 
children who cannot be left alone. I am glad my beloved 
spouse stays with them Thursday evenings, to grant me the 
benefit of the lectures.” 

This movement not only gives a broader and truer 
conception of the term “ education,” but is making a 
larger demand upon the equipment of the teacher; or 
shall we say, rather, will call into being a new kind 
of teacher, who will not only possess the gift of 
scholarship, but will combine with it the art of proper 
presentation and the gift of pleasing speech. He 
must not only have the power to teach, but the power 
in inspire. His must be the voice of the prophet, for 
it is his duty to awaken interest and to lead souls from 
“ the lowlands of vulgarity, high up the mount where 
guile desolves in fire, that burns the dross away.” 

No more honorable task could be placed in the 
hands of the teacher than to stand before such au- 
diences as gather in our school-houses and halls and 
bring them messages of truth. The teacher must be 


saturated with his subject. He must be a believer in 


othe message which he is to deliver. I know of no more 
‘Sacred task than that of the teacher in a democracy, 


organizing, as he does, public opinion, directing read- 
ing, stimulating thinking, and inspiring to the higher 
life. 

Moral Uplift. 

The fact has been established that the people will 
come, and that the nation will go to school; so that 
there are now two kinds of lectures — one for larger 
audiences, where subjects which appeal to large bodies 
can be treated; and the other, more special in its 
nature, where those only will come who are interested 
in a particular subject. The entire winter, at some 
centers, should be devoted to but one or two subjects, 
and a definite course of reading and study should be 
followed. I am sure that by this time we have pre- 
pared some such body of students. The division satis- 
fies those who are already prepared for higher study 
and those who are just entering on the appreciation of 
the delights of intellectual pleasure. For believing, as 
I do, in the educational purpose and value of these 
lectures, I also believe, to an extent, in their wisdom 
from the recreative side. The character of our plea- 
sure is an index of our culture and our civilization. 
A nation whose favorite pastime is the bull-fight is 
hardly on a plane with one that finds pleasure in the 
lyceum lecture. So, if we can make the pleasure of 
our people consist in the delights of art, in the beauties 
of literature, in the pursuit of science, or in the sweet 
influence of music, and gradually turn them away 
from so much in our midst that is lowering, are we 
not doing a real public service, and is not this theory 
the real foundation on which the support of the free 
public library rests? Is not refinement, too, one of 
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the ends for which we are aiming — not alone knowl- 
edge, but culture; not alone light, but sweetness? 
And if we can turn our youth from the street corners 
to the school playground, transformed into a temple 
of learning, are we not helping to that end? 


The scholar owes his highest duty to the state. It 
is his duty to do what he can to raise the moral tone 
of the community in which he lives; to be of it, not 
above it; not to be lost in the mass, but to help 
leaven it. And never wus that duty more demanded 
than in a great democracy; for our republic is still 
on trial. Nobly it is weathering the gales that beset 
it; for the popular conscience has always responded 
to the right. So, I say, the highest duty that our 
scholars can perform is to bring their knowledge and 
raise the average. We have faith in democracy, and 
we believe that thru popular education, as Mr. Larned 
says, “the knowledge of the learned, the wisdom of 
the thoughtful, and the conscience of the upright will 
some day be common enough to prevail over every 
factious folly and every mischievous movement that 
evil minds or ignorance can set astir.” 


Conception of Education Broadening. 

Not alone has there been given a new interpretation 
to education and to the teacher, but a new definition of 
school has come into being. A school-house is no 
longer closed at three o’clock daily, but is open at all 
hours, summer and winter. Ten years ago there were, 
it is true, elementary evening schools and two or three 
high schools. Now the school-houses are open, not 
alone for free lectures, but for recreation centers, 
play centers, libraries, and vacation schools. 

Why not carry this conception of the school-house 
even a little farther? You may walk in portions of 
our city where block after block consists of tenement 
houses, many of these occupied by hundreds of human 
beings. Little that is sightly attracts the eye; and 
yet in the midst of these unsightly blocks one comes 
upon a splendid school building whose doors are 
closed. It is Sunday. The authorities of this city 
are now considering the proper means of grappling 
with the excise law; how to recognize the demands of 
human nature and obedience to public betterment. 
You close the saloon. Where shall the youth of the 
city in these districts gather? Why should not the 
school-house be open on Sunday afternoon, and in its 
main hall the people gather to listen to an uplifting 
lecture of a biographical], historical, or judicial na- 
ture? Would not such use of our school buildings be 
justified? Why should settlements need to exist at 
all? Why should not the school-house represent all 
that is best in the so-called social settlement ; and why 
should not every man and woman engaged in the work 
of public education be fired with the same spirit which 
is said to make the settlement worker? It seems to 
me that the tendency should be toward including in 
the public education all that is best in the movements 
for philanthropy which seem to mark our time. It 
is gratifying indeed to find an increasing response on 
the part of the churches in this work. School-houses 
are in many cases unsuited for adult education; and 
the committee on lectures at a recent meeting took a 
wise step in recommending to the building committee 
that in all buildings hereafter to be erected by the 
board of education provision should be made for adult 
education, and that a proper auditorium, with proper 
seats for adults, should be provided. 

There is an added value in the establishment of a 
lecture system for adults in our schools. The whole 
object in the maintenance of our schools hitherto has 
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been the education of minors. Generally, when our 
children reach the age of fourteen or sixteen, they 
have been weaned from the school-house. How few 
adults ever visit the scene of their school days! By 
the extension of the school, in the ways to which I 
have referred, it is made to extend its enlightening in- 
fluence to the old as well as to the young, and the 
school becomes, not only, as Horace Mann says, “a 
nursery for children,” but a place of intelligent resort 
for men. 
Libraries and Museums More Appreciated. 

The experiment of the platform library — i.e., of 
books being distributed freely from the platform — 
was successfully made. An examination was held at 
the close of the series, and after each lecture critical 
and intelligent questions were put to the lecturer by 
interested auditors. Part of the series was repeated 
in another section of the city. ‘Three lecturers were 
engaged in giving a course of five lectures on “ First 
Aid to the Injured.” This course being the same 
that is given for the instruction of policemen. 

The libraries feel the impetus created by the de- 
mand for good books; and as a result the public is 
being educated to the importance of the free circulat- 
ing libraries. 

The lectures on science enable the visitor to the 
Museum of Natural History to look with different 
eyes on the collections; and those on art prepare men 
and women for the proper appreciation of our col- 
lections of paintings and sculpture. So an interest 
in life has been given to many. To some the lectures 
have proved the only bright spot in a cheerless ex- 
istence; to others, a social factor; and to others, 
refining influences. 

Summing up the value of this movement, it may be 
said, first, that the free lecture movement has broad- 
ened the meaning of education, and forms a continu- 
ation school in the very best sense; it enables the pro- 
fessor to come in touch with the people; it reaches 
all classes of society, for the audiences are as demo- 
cratic as all intellectual gatherings should be; it binds 
together the high and the low in education; it brings 
culture in touch with the uncultured and produces the 
true solidarity of the spiritual life. Secondly, it 
has given a new meaning to the uses and possibilities 
of the school-house ; and, finally, its chief purpose is 
spiritual and not commercial. 

The lectures do indeed increase the productive power 
of the listener, do add to his stock of information; but 
their true end is to saturate the people with ideals. 
Without ideals one cannot live. It is by the help of 
noble ideals that purity and peace are given to masses 
of our fellow-men; and to help in shaping the ideals 
of a democracy is the purpose of adult education. 

In these days of shorter hours and larger oppor- 
tunities, the toilers will find in adult education the 
stimulus for the gratification of their intellectual de- 
sires, and thru the means of this movement a larger 
world will be given them to live in. The best char- 
acters in literature will be brought to influence them ; 
their daily labor will be transformed into a noble task ; 
new joy will come into their lives from this association 
with literature and science and art; this influence will 
affect their homes and their lives ; and it will be found 
that the true joys of life do not come from wealth, but 
from sympathy with and appreciation of the bounties 
and wonders of nature that lie round us. 

Adult education is just in its infancy, and it seems 
to me that in the future one of the chief jewels in 
our civic crown will be this movement for the educa- 
tion of the masses. 
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Some Novel Features of a Chicago Common School. 
By the Principal of the School.—William E. Watt, Graham School. 


We have maintained for about twelve years a regu- 
lar brass band among the pupils. It originated in 
some special work the principal was doing at that 
time in cultivating patriotism in the city in a series 
of illustrated lectures on Washington, Lincoln, and 
other great men, at Central Music Hall. For these 
lectures we gave free tickets to all the pupils of the 
graduating classes of the elementary schools, and so 
arranged the distribution that we had a crowded 
house on the birthday of each of the five great men 
of the nation’s history. Strange to say, we could get 
no music which the young people cared specially for. 
We had some of the greatest organists of Chicago 
play for them before the lectures, and we had some 
less great but more suited to the popular fancy. But 
no player could interest these young persons percept- 
ibly. Then we tried piano solos with less effect. Then 
a boy choir was introduced, and singers and reciters 
from different schools about the city. These interested 
more; but as a rule the preliminary exercises were 
treated as the average congregation treats the open- 
ing voluntary in church, regarding it as a cover for 
conversation. 

In my younger days I made part of my living from 
instructing brass bands. When I came to Chicago I 
had outgrown the business I thought. But spells of 
desiring to lead a band possessed me at times 
and I almost agreed to conduct some ambitious young 
band several times, but had kept out of it up to the 
time of the lectures. Then the idea struck me that 
a brass band in the school might become a good thing, 
and it would be sure to make the opening of the lec- 
tures attractive to the young people who made up the 
main portion of the audiences. 

So we formed a band. Hard work? Not very. In 
just seven weeks after I had selected the fourteen boys 
who seemed the most proficient in music at the age 
of twelve, we played an engagement. Pretty raw 
playing it was; but it was good enough for the au- 
dience we served, a crowd of youngsters from the 
“levee” who were being treated to a Thanksgiving 
turkey feast in a Sunday school room. By the 
twenty-second of February we called ourselves a band. 
The father of one of our boys, a German, said to us 
after we had paraded past his house one day, “ You 
haf surprised me. Ven I first hert you I tought it 
vas a good bant!” 

A school band is nothing new in education; but it 
is a perennially new thing in the district where it be- 
longs. When you hear the band your son plays in 
coming down the street playing “ The Mocking Bird ” 
you have a new idea of music and of school. Of 
course, if the boys belong to someone else you can de- 
tect where they do not blow in tune or where the sec- 
ond finger has been used for the first. 

From the principal’s side of the case, however, I 
have figured it out that the person whom the average 
small boy really thinks is the most important and 
efficient man in town is either the band leader or the 
drum major. We do not have a drum major, and so 
the principal comes in for all the glamor of things. 
If the best boys in the schools gladly submit to the 
domination of the principal as band master on public 
occasions, it makes a big difference with the power 
of the principal in the school and elsewhere. Govern- 
ment is enough easier to pay for all the labor of teach- 
ing the band. 


The following card is handed to parents when they 
ask to have their sons or daughters taken into the 
band: 

THE GRAHAM SCHOOL BAND. 


The brass band instruction is free to any boy or girl whose 
school work and conduct are satisfactory. In a few instances 
the principal furnishes horns and drums; but he cannot do 
this for a large number. Parents wishing their children to 
get the band training should supply them with instruments 
early in the fall. Instruction for beginners is usually carried 
on twice a week until December. If your child does not learn 
in six weeks to play the scale and the music assigned him, lay 
aside the horn till the following fall; he may develop suffi- 
ciently to learn then. 

Do not buy an instrument till the player has been tested to 
see what instrument seems to be required. Do not buy old 
horns of different grade from those used in band, as they will 
not be in tune with the band and cannot be used even for learn- 
ing. It is better to buy an old horn for a beginner if you can 
get one from some boy who is getting a new one or who is 
leaving the band. It is generally better to begin with a rather 
largé horn and then pass to a smaller one a year or two later 
if the lips will fit it. The best age for beginners is 11 or 12. 

No player wili be retained in the band who is not satisfactory 
in school work and discipline. W. E. Wart, Principal. 


Friday Evening Entertainments. 


For several years we held an entertainment in the 
assembly hall every second Friday evening all winter. 
We opened with band music, and we had plenty of 
singing, so that the national airs were forced into 
those who otherwise could not have learned music. A 
brass band to lead the singing is sure to make it go 
well. And we had large audiences. Several hundred 
persons usually came too late. When the standing 
room was all taken, regardless of city ordinances, we 
were ready to begin, and others had to be refused ad- 
mission. Lectures were given, mainly without stere- 
opticon, as we could do better with the large audiences 
in the light than in the dark. The subjects were such 
as usually form the subjects of instruction in the high 
school course, because most of the adults and young 
persons had had little beyond a grammar school course, 
if they had had as much. The lecture was generally 
given by myself to insure its being heard and listened 
to attentively, for the usual lecturer tires his audience 
with too many hard words and too much technicality, 
and forgets to bring in the illustrations which wake 
up mind. After trying several speakers of good 
reputation I found it best for the principal to do this 
work himself, because he knows what will interest the 
young people and knows enough to stop when he has 
fatigued the weaker ones. After the lecture of twen- 
ty-five minutes we usually had a sharp debate by 
pupils of the upper grades, taking scientific, histori- 
cal, and political subjects. 

This work made the school a center socially, which 
drew to it twice a week as many of the patrons as 
could be got into the building. It put the principal 
and some of the teachers into easy communication with 
parents, especially when the entertainments became 
so popular that we admitted no youngster without a 
parent or adult relative. 

Just now we are busy with the streets, alleys, door- 
yards and trees. We have arranged with the societies 
which furnish children with seeds at one cent a pack- 
age, and are preparing for the flower show which 
will come off in the fall. Prizes are to be awarded 
for the best lawn, the best-looking backyard, the finest 
tree, the best parking in front of any house, the best 
display of flowers, the best bouquet, the best display 
of any one kind of flower, and the best window box. 
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Cleaning Chicago. 

The children are organized into block clubs, those 
living in the same block forming a society with rules 
of their own and having for their object the improve- 
ment of Chicago as far as their own block is con- 
cerned. Each week the streets are inspected and the 
band gives a concert in the early evening where the 
best work has been done. Not where the street is 
the finest, as that would give it to those who could pay 
for a uniform stone walk and expensive buildings, 
but where the most work has been performed by the 
children. 

This brings all the available forces in the neigh- 
borhood into play. I own a wheelbarrow, a stable 
brush, and a shovel which have done much to help the 
city authorities keep the city clean in our ward. No- 
body thinks necessary work is degrading. If we can’t 
get the city clean with the money supplied by the 
taxes, we have an idea that it is honorable in us to 
do some of the work ourselves. It has hurt no one’s 
feelings, and I believe there is no boy in the school 
subdivision who thinks it beneath him to get out into 
the gutter and clean things up. Their sisters help, 
and some very neat little girls have sometimes turned 
the tide of judgment and got the band to play in 
their street when the boys have found the weather op- 
pressive or feared the activity of some rival street 
might put them in the shade. Even the mothers have 
helped clean the streets. Not the mothers of the poor 
ignorant classes but women who live in their own 
homes and have pride as to their appearances. Such 
women have enjoyed the “ lark ” of helping their chil- 
dren get the good work done. 

Chicago has grown so rapidly that it has not kept 
up a sufficient force of street and alley workers to 
keep it tidy. But where we helped these workers 
they did not let us do it all, but rather redoubled their 
energies to show their gratitude for the help given, 
and we have, at least during one season, had the 
cleanest streets and alleys in this part of the city. 

Parents as Cooking Teachers. 
We have had public instruction in cooking and 
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housekeeping. I believe domestic science can be 
taught far more effectively by our method than by 
the expensive method of the school laboratory or 
kitchen. By inviting some of the best housekeepers in 
the neighborhood to give us some simple talks as to 
how they do things in their homes we added to the 
natural interest the children have in such things and 
extended practical learning in a gratifying manner. 

One matron told how to sweep a room, another how 
to care for the kitchen sink, another how to make a 
bed. One man who enjoys cooking sends his family 
to church Sunday morning and stays at home in the 
kitchen to have a good time. He told us, “ How I got 
my last Sunday’s dinner.” It would make your 
mouth water to listen to him. One Friday evening 
some woman told how she makes bread, or cake, or 
some other single article. The following week saw 
the children experimenting in their homes, and on 
that Friday afternoon we had a bread or cake show, 
with special mention as the prize for the best exhibit 
by any pupil. 

A daily paper published for us the recipes furnished 
by the mothers who could not make an address, as 
well as the recipes of those who did tell us how they 
worked. The next week the paper published the names 
of all the exhibitors, and some of the dailies sent 
sketch artists to make drawings of what was to be 
seen at the bread exhibit. With all this publicity the 
pupils were stimulated almost beyond what we desired. 
Cooks in the neighborhood sometimes complained that 
the children were making them trouble with their nu- 
merous requests for opportunity to work. But some 
of the best products came from the homes of pupils 
who prebably will never be obliged to do any sort of 
manual labor in their lives. 

More real instruction was given in the homes by 
reason of the printed suggestions and the directions 
which the public heard given at the meetings than 
could have been given in any other way. Many a 
home after that course of activity in cooking had its 
table much better furnished, for the children and the 
mothers found out what was the matter with many of 





Industrial Training Class of the Summer Session in the State Normal School at Hyannis, Mass. 
Dr. W. A. Baldwin, principal. 
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the eatables which had not been well done before. We 
know that more healthful food was served, for par- 
ticular pains were taken to make plain many of the 
practices which are hurtful, but which cooks or moth- 
ers follow because they have never heard of a better 
way. Our new school will be equipped for cooking 
classes ; but I doubt whether it can do more than we 
did in the old school with the cooking all done at home 
and the instruction given to 800 at once instead of 
to thirty girls. 

These are some of the things we try to do. We 
do not do the same things two years in succession. 
We find it better to get enthusiastic over one thing 
at a time and work that while the iron is hot. As to 
the difficulties of maintaining a brass band, I ought 
to say that they are really fewer than those of the 
orchestras which so many schools maintain. It is a 
little harder to get the instruments for the first band 
of fourteen, but after it is once started other instru- 
ments are added by the children’s buying for them- 
selves until a big band is in training. It is as easy 
to teach fifty .as fifteen. We have had about one 
hundred players in our organization at one time, and 
we usually have a band of thirty good players. At 
one time a number of teachers belonged, but they 
will not practice the horn at home and do not get a 
good embouchure. They do not learn to play with 
ease or to lip the horn accurately in tune, because 
of their irregular practice or failure to practice. 
Girls make good players, learning not so quickly as 
boys, but playing more smoothly when they once get 
into it. The reason for this is that the boy will prac- 
tice in the house at home whether he drives his family 
wild or not; girls have more consideration for what 
others say and feel, and they will not usually prac- 
tice except as they meet at each other’s homes in clubs 
for that purpose. But if there are two rehearsals a 
week there need be no other practice. The exercise 
of blowing is equal to gymnasium work, and the prin- 
cipal may get this benefit for himself as he takes his 
recreation with his band once or twice a week after 
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school. It pays. Anything pays which binds the com- 
munity together and gives the principal a chance to 
give of his own time to the good of many. It is 
worth more to a boy to play a solo or master after- 
beat than to work thru a whole term’s course in 
arithmetic. It is worth more to any pupil to par- 
ticipate in the playing of something good, such as 
“ The Pilgrim Chorus ” from Tannhauser, than many 
weeks’ work in any study where he is pitted against 
his neighbor for “ restilts” or where he works soleiy 
for his own advancement and there is no spirit of 
brotherhood in the labor. 

What many participate in and enjoy, believing it 
to be good, is the most educative. Whatever is done 
with enthusiasm is better done than that which is 
repeated perfunctorily any number of times. The 
school where faces lighten up at the mention of its 
features is better than the other kind. 


BPX 
Food Facts. 
What an M. D. Learned. 


A prominent physician of Rome, Georgia, went through a 
food experience which he makes public: 


‘* It was my own experience that first led me toadvocate Grape- 
Nuts food and I also know from having prescribed it to con- 
valescents and other weak patients that the food is a wonderful 
rebuilder and restorer of nerve and brain tissue, as well as muscle. 
It improves the digestion and sick patients always gain just as 
I did in strength and weight very rapidly. 

** I was in such a low state that I had to give up my work en- 
tirely and go to the mountains of this state, but two months 
there did not improve me; in fact I was not quite as well as 
when I left home. My food absolutely refused to sustain me 
and it became plain that I must change, then I began to 
use Grape-Nuts food and in two weeks I could walk a mile 
without the least fatigue and in five weeks returned to my home 
and practice, taking up hard work again. Since that time I 
have felt as well and strong as I ever did in my life. 

** As a physician who seeks tc help all sufferers I consider it a 
duty to make these facts public.’? Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Trial ten days on Grape-Nuts when the regular food does not 
seem to sustain the body will work miracles. 

‘*There’s a reason.” 

Look in each package for the famous little book, ‘‘ The Road 
to Wellville.’’ 
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New Social Phases in the Common School System of New York City. 
By Dr. Henry S. Curtis, New York. 


To one who has not been bred in a great city it is 
difficult to conceive conditions as they have existed in 
New York. Many phases of life have been so much 
a thing of course in a new country that few ever 
thought about them. The pioneer does not bother his 
head about playgrounds, for is not the world before 
the child who would play? He can go where he will 
and play what he will and have none to molest or order 
him off. Having been reared themselves under such 
conditions, it is not strange that our forefathers failed 
to make any provision for play in the cities they 
founded. Play seemed to them like air and sunshine, 
free and natural. Why should they take thought 
about it? 

The Street Playground. 


As the village grew into the city, and the city 
into the metropolis, the dooryards and vacant lots 
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were demanded for practical purposes. The open 
country became more and more distant with each ad- 
vancing year until there was.no place out of doors 
for the children but the streets. 

The streets, too, had become metropolitan as well 
as the blocks. Buildings rose on either hand for five 
or six stories, making the streets seem like alleys. 
The throng of passing carts and cars were a rushing 
river of life whose current it was dangerous to stem 
or dam. The thousands of passing horses made the 
street a barnyard, a slough of filth on a wet day, 
and the breeding place of innumerable germs at all 
times. When the day was dry, this filth filled the 
air with noxious dust. The streets were often paved 
with cobble stones over which it was almost impossible 
to run. 

When the summer vacation came this living river 
with its rushing currents of humanity became the only 
home of the children. The number of accidents to 
children quadrupled the week that school closed. The 
police had no peace from morning till night. Street 
car men and the drivers of every sort of a vehicle 
were on the verge of nervous prostration all thru the 
summer. This was the condition of New York and 
of most of the great cities of this country ten years 
ago. In the lower east side of this city with its popu- 
lation of half a million there was not a single play- 
ground. 

Improvement of the Streets. 


It was not to be expected that these conditions 
would last forever. 

The first improvement that I should mention is the 
improvement of the street itself. The old street was 
utterly unfit for a playground. In heat, it was like 


an oven in summer; it was only cleaned enough to 
make it passable for wagons, and no thought was 
taken of its playground function. When paved with 
cobble stones it made about as bad a surface to play 
on as could be conceived. One ‘could not even run 
without danger of a sprained ankle. The street has 
been reformed in many ways. Many of the push 
carts have been ordered out, thus giving the children 
more room, and the streets have generally been paved 
with asphalt. This makes a fair surface to run over; 
it can be used for roller skating and bicycling, and 
best of all it can be cleaned. Perhaps the greatest 
improvement that has been made in the streets has 
been in the way of cleaning them. The streets where 
the children play in this city are now regularly washed 
down with the hose every day. There are two more 
improvements which are imperatively needed in order 
to make them passable playgrounds; for, whether we 
like it or not, the streets will remain the playground 
of the children for a considerable portion of the time. 
The first of these improvements is the planting of 
trees along slum streets, for very many reasons, but 
especially for the shade; the second is to order the 
horse off the streets. The horse is the source of 
practically all the dirt and takes up half the room. 
Anybody is counted competent to drive him. Both 
on the side of hygiene and personal safety, he is a 
great nuisance to the children. The self-propelled 
vehicle is already as cheap, and has many advantages 
over the horse. 


The School Yards. 


The chief reaction against the conditions I have 
spoken of, however, has come in the form of a move- 
ment for school yards and vacation playgrounds. The 
older schools of New York, which often hold from 
2,500 to 3,500 children, are almost entirely without 
playgrounds. There is, perhaps, a yard, twenty-five 
or even forty feet square, and the basement or street 
floor of the building. The children would have to 
stand on each others’ heads three or four deep to get 
into the yard at all. The basement is dingy at best 
and often really dark. About ten years ago a law 
was passed that all the new schools should have play- 
grounds, and where one could not be secured in the 
vicinity, one should be made on the roof. As a re- 
sult of this law, all the new schools in crowded sec- 











A Kindergarten Tent. 


tions have roof playgrounds. These are not as great 
a success as might have been anticipated, because 
they are not covered, and are too hot in summer, too 
cold in winter, and are unusable on rainy days. Still 


they furnish some relief in school time, and are made 
good use of in vacations. 
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THE INDUCTIVE GEOGRAPHIES 


D.ivis and Deane. Two books. 


THE NORMAL REVIEW SYSTEM OF 


Warley and t#unnison. Vertical, intermediate 
WRITING slant, and fifty-two degree slant copies. 


THE NORMAL COURSE IN DRAWING 
Shaylor. Three books, Handbook for Teachers. 

A FIRST BOOK IN 

ALGEBRA 


oe a 60 cents 





Boyden 


THE ESSENTIALS 
OF ALGEBRA 


Aley & Rothrock. (Just 
ready.) 


AMERICAN 
HISTORY 
Chancellor. 


HOW THE PEOPLE 
RULE 


Illustrated. - $1.00 


IGHO& was = =e 6 40 cents 


GOVERNMENT: ITS 
ORIGIN, GROWTH 
AND FORM IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


THE HISTORY OF Lansing ana Jones - - - 72 cents 
ENGLAND 
Mowry. Illustrated - - 70 cents pena oa 
INTRODUCTORY STATE ...... pean 
PHYSIOLOGY AND 
HYGIENE Taeadoveteobooksbouns: = 
Conn. (Nearly ready.) 
ELEMENTARY THE FIRST YEAR 
PHYSIOLOGY ; 
AND HYGIENE Silver, Burdett re] Company Gunnison and Harley - - - $1.00 
Conn. Illustrated - - - 60cents Publishers TOOLS AND 
OFFICES, BRANCHES, AND AGENCIES 
HANS THE ESKIMO 8 Fifth Avenue, ae! hat 221 Columbus Avenue, Boston MACHIN ES 
Scandlin. Illustrated - 42cents is Worntboit Stren a Atlanta i Sansome St, Philadelphia Barnard. Illustrated - 60 cents 
WILLIAM TELL STORIES FROM THE HEBREW 
McMurry. Illustrated.- - + -* - + - 40cents Heermans. Illustrated. - - - + - = 42cents 


THE MAKING OF THE EMPIRESTATE 
Redway. Illustrated (Just ready.) 


HEROES OF MYTH Stories of, Heroes Series 


Price and Gilbert. Tlustrated.- - - - + 50cents 


WANDERING HEROES Stories of Heroes 
Series Price. Illustrated. - - - - - + 50cents 


HEROES OF CHIVALRY Stories of Heroes 


Series Maitland. Illustrated - - - - SOcents 
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The Vacation Playgrounds. 

Perhaps the greatest relief that has come to the 
children has been the vacation schools and play- 
grounds. The Outdoor Recreation League is the 
pioneer in this work in New York. In 1898 the work 
was taken up by the board of education, and Super- 
intendent Stewart was put in charge. The work de- 
veloped rapidly and took on a number of phases 
which it had not assumed in other cities. Since then 
the work has continued to develop from year to year. 
Six different kinds of playgrounds (if you choose to 
call them such) have been carried on. 


The School Playgrounds. 

The school buildings and yards of many of the 
schools in the most crowded sections have been opened 
to the children for two months of the summer. The 
activities. in these playgrounds have been varied. 
There have been from four to twelve teachers in each 
ground receiving from $1.50 to $4.00 for a half-day’s 
services. They have been classed as kindergartners, 
gymnasts, athletes, and librarians. Each has had to 
have a special license for her work. New York em- 
ployed over 2,000 teachers in the vacation schools 
and playgrounds last year. Each playground has 
a kindergarten or kindergartens with sand bins, etc., 
for the small children. Each school has had a fairly 
well equipped gymnasium. There has, as a rule, been 
some one to organize the games for the children. One 
room, usually a regular class room, has been equipped 
as a library and quiet game room. The books have 
been furnished by the Free Circulating Library. 
Games such as dominoes, authors, checkers, etc., have 
been furnished by the board of education. 

Out-door Gymnasia. 

The number of outdoor gymnasia maintained by 
the board has fluctuated from year to year, but there 
have been usually about five. Often in connection 
with these, a tent kindergarten has been provided. 


Recreation Piers. 


One of the most delightful phases of the summer 
work to observe is the work on the recreation piers. 
These piers are on the upper story of regular piers. 
They project out into the rivers surrounding Man- 
hattan Island. There are six of them in all. They 
vary from four to five hundred feet in length. They 
are painted in bright colors with variegated roofs, 
and are decorated with many flags. These piers are 
always cooled by the breezes that sweep in from the 
ocean. The spectacle of the river with its countless 
craft of every sort is always fascinating. Band con- 
certs are given every evening and on Saturday after- 
noons, often to thousands. The outer ends of these 
piers are used for afternoon kindergartens by the 
board. Anyone who has wandered thru the dirty 
hot streets of a slum on a summer afternoon and 
then issued upon one of these piers must have felt 
the contrast, and rejoiced for the children’s sake. 

Swimming Baths. 

At different times there have been ten swimming 
baths under control of the board of education and 
some fifty teachers of swimming employed. About 
4,000 children were taught to swim each year for sev- 
eral years. For the past two years this has been 
under the dock department. 

Roof Gardens. 

The most satisfactory use that has been found for 
the new roof playgrounds has been opening them in 
the evening for recreation purposes. Ten of these 
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were opened last summer. They are generally above 
the level of the surrounding buildings. When the 
streets are stifling, there will be a cool breeze on the 
roof. They are open to children under fourteen, and 
to parents. There is a band of six or seven pieces, 
and the children dance around the band while the 
music plays. The parents form an outer frame for 
the picture of dancing children. The roof that I 
visited most often held 2,500 people, and the doors 
had to be closed every night to prevent overcrowding. 


Evening Play Centers. 

All of the other activities which I have mentioned 
are carried on only during the summer, but the even- 
ing playcenter is carried on during the same time as 
the regular school. Until last year it was maintained 
for about 300 nights in the year, but last year it was 
not open during the summer. The unique feature of 
this work is the development of clubs. In connection 
with the playcenter, there is a gymnasium, a library, 
a quiet game room, and usually from ten to thirty 
clubs. These clubs are partially gymnastic, partially 
social, and partially literary. There were twenty-five 
such centers open last winter. 

Vacation Schools. 

The vacation schools are held in the regular class 
rooms and during the forenoon of some six weeks of 
the summer. There were fifty-six of these schools last 
summer and more than 1400 teachers were employed. 

The work is entirely manual. There are basket 
weaving, chair caning, carpentry, and iron work for 
boys, and cooking, sewing, housekeeping, dressmak- 
ing, millinery, etc., for the girls. Over 159,000 
articles were made by the children last summer accord- 
ing to the report of the superintendent in charge. 
The sum of $381,000.00 has been appropriated for 
the vacation schools and playgrounds during the com- 
ing summer. 


Long Acre League. 


The best working out of the idea of a city school as 
a neighborhood center with which I am acquainted is in 
the Long Acre League on 44th street, New York. It 
is the organization of a neighborhood for common 
ends around a public school. This has been the work 
of Mrs. Herbert Parsons, the founder of the Chil- 
dren’s Farm in DeWitt Clinton park in this city. 
There is a good degree of enthusiasm among the 
members of the league. It has secured an organiza- 
tion of the alumni of the school and is working to 
secure a playground for the children. 


Speyer School. 


The boldest venture into the social field in New 
York is the Speyer School, the practice school of 
Teachers College. This school is both a school and a 
settlement. The basement — well-lighted — is taken 
up with a well appointed gymnasium containing a 
number of shower baths. The first floor has a fairly 
good library which is open to the public, and a large 
kindergarten room. The second and third floors are 
devoted to class rooms. The fourth and fifth floors to 
sewing, cooking, carpentry, and club rooms for 
afternoon and evening work with the children and 
adults of the neighborhood. The top floor has rooms 
for seven residents, and the roof, having a fine view 
of the river, is fitted as a garden. Professor Mc- 
Murry hopes to correlate the settlement work closely 
with the teaching in the school. 


Municipal Playgrounds. 
Another movement that has brought great relief to 
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D. C. HEATH & CO. 





Text-Books for the Grades 





THE HEATH READERS 


Consisting of Primer and six Readers. This new series 
contains more reading and bettter reading than any 
other series published The books are pedagogically 
correct in every detail. 


HYDE TWO-BOOK COURSE IN ENGLISH 


Adopted for exclusive use in six States and in the 
ublic schools of Atlantic City, Detroit, Duluth, Jersey 
ity, Greater New York, Philadelphia, etc. Sold more 

largely than any other grammar or language books. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


100 volumes carefully selected for literary and educative 
value. Admirable texts to supplement the study of 
History, Geography, and Nature work. Latest volume to 
appear is Horton’s The Frozen North. Have youseenit? 


THE WALSH NEW ARITHMETIC 


Embodies in practical form the best modern ideas on 
teaching Arithmetic. Adopted since its publication, 
June 1903, for exclusive use in two States and for use in 
over 1,000 cities and towns in the United States. 


THOMAS’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Simple, direct, and impartial. The most attractive as 
well as the most serviceable United States History yet 
published. The latest edition contains new material 
which brings the story to date. 


NORTON’S HEART OF OAK BOOKS 


This series of books has lately been entirely revised and 
anew volume added. The present edition contains seven 
volumes, printed from new plates, illustrated, carefully 
graded, and handsomely and durably bound. 


Text-Books for High Schools. 





HEATH’S ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Fifty volumes including those recommended for college 
entrance examinations. Also The Arden Shakespeare— 
the best class-room edition published, of which 18 
volumes are now ready. Send for special circular. 


WELLS’ SERIES OF MATHEMATICS 


Secondary schools equipped with Essentials of Algebra 
Essentials of Geometry, Complete Trigonometry, an 
Academic Arithmetic have the best texts in these sub- 
jects published. They are never found unsatisfactory. 


CHUTE’S PHYSICAL LABORATORY MANUAL 


Recently revised. Contains additional problems under 
Mechanics, Light, and Electricity, and other material 
which adapts it to meet more perfectly college entrance 
requirements. New illustrations are added and newand 
improved forms of apparatus are used. 


Text-Books 


NEWELL’S DESCRIPTIVE CHEMIS[RY 


Gives aclear, adequate treatment of the elements and 
their important compounds, with special emphasis laid 
on the applications of industrial chemistry and electro- 
chemistry. Part II contains 150 experiments, 


COLTON’S ZOOLOGY: Descriptive and Practical 


Part I is based on the study of types with due atten- 

tion given to the study of life as well as structure. Part 

II contains adequate directions for field, home, or 
_laboratory study. Scientific, practical, and teachable. 


STEVENS’S INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY 


Provides a complete, introductory course sufficient to 
prepare for college entrance requirements. Skillfully 
combines laboratory and descriptive work and lays s 
cial emphasis upon the study of common flowering 
plants. Has an admirable Key and Flora. 


for Colleges. 





GIDE’S PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 


Revised January 1904. Translated from the latest 
French edition by Prof. C. W. A. Veditz. Agreed by 
college professors of Political Economy to be the most 
— adapted text for American students now avail- 
able. 


ESPENSHADE’S ESSENTIALS OF COMPOSITION 
AND RAETORIC (June, 1904) 


Presents the best of all the recent ideas on the teaching 
of composition and contains an extensive and valuable 
list of exercises and examples for the use of students in 
high schools and colleges. 


BELLES-LETTRES SERIES 


This series of books makes available at a moderate price 
all the masterpieces of English literature from the earli- 
est writings to the present in a form educationally and 
artistically better than has ever been offered except in 
the most expensive reprints. They will be issued at the 
rate of about twenty volumes per year. Uniform in 
binding, paper, and typography. 


WELLS’S ADVANCED COURSE IN 
ALGEBRA (March, 1904) 


Meets the needs of the most advanced courses in Ameri- 
can colleges and scientific schools. The demonstrations 
are rigorous, the latest methods are presented, and 
great prominence is attached to graphical representation. 


BARTON’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
SURVEYING (April, 1904) 


A book of great practical value. The method of treat- 
ment is suited to the needs of students and practical 
surveyors. Special attention is given to re-running old 
lines and allowing for the changes in the declinations of 
the needle. Modern and scientific throughout. 


CANDY’S ANALYTIC GEOMETRY (June, 1904) 


Emphasizes the great inter-relation between Algebra, 
Analytics, and Calculus. The notable features are the 
treatment of the simpler concepts of Differential Cal- 
culus and a esa treatment of the Theory of Equa- 
tions. The book is rich in problems and is characterized 
by a variety of method but without approach to fads or 
attempts at useless originality. 
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our crowded areas in New York has been the estab- 
lishing of municipal playgrounds. Ten of these 
grounds were started last year. They are either small 
parks. used wholly as playgrounds or they constitute 
a part of a larger park, which is used for this pur- 
pose. They consist of a well-equipped outdoor gym- 
nasium, a running track, a sand bin and kindergarten 
tent, numerous swings for the babies and small chil- 
dren, May poles, etc. 

Seward park is nearly all playground. It consists 
of a little less than three acres of ground and cost 
$2,500,000.00. After school is out, there are seldom 
less than a thousand children on the ground and 
there are often six or seven thousand. The park has a 
bath house with about a hundred shower baths and 
nearly 2000 lockers for gymnasium suits. The loggia 
in front is intended as a rostrum for speeches of a 
popular nature. The speaker need never lack for an 
audience. Mr. Stover says of this playground that 
it is to be the Forum of the East Side, and, indeed, it 
seems already to have become the chief meeting 
ground of the people of the section. Every road and 
path in the park is crowded on holidays and evenings 
with people who find this a common meeting. ground 
for all sorts of talk and discussion. 


The Public School Athletic League. 


This is the latest mushroom on the playfield. 
Within a month after its organization it had a mem- 
bership of over one hundred thousand boys. It is an 
organization for the purpose of promoting athletic 
sports among school children. Since its organization 
here last October, it has spread to Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, and Los Angeles. The organization has behind 
it such men as Dr. Luther Gulick, director of physical 
training for New York; Dr. William H. Maxwell, 
superintendent of schools; General Wingate, the 
president, and Mr. Guggenheimer. With such a gov- 
erning body, it could not well but succeed and cer- 
tainly thus far its progress has been almost phe- 
nomenal. At the contests that were held on the 26th 
of December at Madison Square Garden, there were 
over 1600 contestants; magnificent silver cups were 
offered as trophies by William Randolph Hearst, who 
has also been the chief agent in the organization of 
the leagues in the other cities mentioned. Eighteen 
of the twenty-three superintendents’ districts of the 
city are holding field day sports this spring to de- 
cide championships. The winning teams are to be 
sent to St. Louis at Mr. Hearst’s expense. The plans 
of the association for the future if realized will of- 
fer more relief to present conditions than anything 
that has thus far been done. It is hoped that Black- 
wells Island can be secured as an athletic field, and 
all of its institutions moved to Rikers or one of the 
other northern islands. It is also hoped that one of 
the railroads will provide a good-sized athletic field in 
the environs of the city, and run special trains for 
the accommodations of players. If these plans are 
realized, Dr. Gulick hopes to have a sports day for 
each of the twenty-three districts and have this a 
legal holiday so that all the children may come. 
Many of the English cities already have such a sports 
day with all sorts of competitions for both boys and 
girls. While conditions are still very far from being 
ideal, or even decent in places, when we look back to 
the slough in which we were mired some ten years 
ago it looks as tho we had made commendable 
progress, and that we had a right to be hopeful for 
the future: Tho individual schemes for betterment 
may fail, general progress seems certain. 
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Social Endeavor in aN. Y. Village. 
By Surr. A. W. Asrams, Ilion, N. Y. 

Something has been done in Ilion which seems to 
be in the line of what is termed the principle of the 
school as a social center. This has been done not 
primarily by granting the use of the school build- 
ings and grounds to outside organizations, but rather 
by bringing the people of the community into closer 
relation to the regular work of the schools, by ex- 
tending to them opportunities to attend addresses, 
stereopticon lectures, and other exercises given for 
the benefit of teachers and pupils, and also thru 
the teachers and alumni of the school organizing and 
supporting means for the extension of the opportuni- 
ties for social improvement. 

The board of education and the people, united in 
their appreciation and support of the schools, have 
been rather conservative in the matter of opening the 
school buildings to persons banded together for spe- 
cific purposes not directly pertaining to the school, 
but such organizations and the public at large come 
frequently to the buildings to attend exercises given 
under the auspices of the school. Many hundreds 
avail themselves of these opportunities during the 
year. The exercises consist of recitals of high school 
students, lectures and papers on principles of edu- 
cation, geography, literature and art, often illus- 
trated by the stereopticon. The Arbor day exercises 
held a year or two ago consisted of short talks by local 
and out of town speakers on village improvement. 
The presence of a considerable number of thoughtful 
people is always secured on these occasions, and good 
results follow. Some parents’ meetings have been 
held by the kindergarten teachers. The number of 
adult visitors who come during the year to see the 
regular work of the school or to consult with teachers 
about their children amounts to about one-fifth of 
the entire population. 

Not only do citizens come to the school to listen and 
observe, but they are frequently invited to address 
a portion of the school. These short, practical ad- 
dresses not only are received with favor by the pupils, 
but they have been the means of increasing the public 
sense of appreciation of the importance of the school 

Each school has a playground of ample size. While 
these grounds are intended for the pupils of the 
schools alone, in a village like Ilion they are available 
for nearly all children. Their use is not confined 
strictly to school hours. One plot of ground has re- 
cently been purchased expressly for a playground. 

The school has done something for the village in an 
esthetic way. The improvement of its grounds by 
the building ‘of lawns and the planting of trees, vines, 
and shrubbery, has met with marked approval, and I 
believe has had a wholesome effect on the taste of the 
community. All the rooms of the schools have been 
abundantly provided with pictures and casts, and 
most of the walls have been properly tinted. The 
works of art were for the most part secured in a man- 
ner to enlist the codperation of the whole community, 
and hence have been doubly effective of good results. 

If the relations of the school to the community are 
to be judged by what its students do for its welfare 
after graduation, as I believe should be the case, then 
our splendid library building, with its books and 
equipment, stands as an evidence of the influence of 
the school. To the alumni association of the high 
school, whose members are among the most zealous 
supporters of every movement for the improvement of 
the village, belongs the credit of securing our free 
public library. 
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Two Important Series 








Two New Arithmetics 


By DAVID EUGENE SMITH 
Professor of Mathematics in Teachers College, Columbia University 


Just Published 





Primary Arithmetic Grammar School Arithmetic 


In sequence of topics these books follow the best of the courses of study in use by the various cities 
and states. Theexercises are composed of genuine American problems and are intended to appeal to the 
life, the interests, and the powers ef children. The drill work is unexcelled in quality, arrangement, and 
amount. Numerous illustrations add to the interest and the value of the books for children. 


An illustrated announcement Will be sent to any address on request 





The Blodgett Readers 


By FRANCES E. BLODGETT 
and 


ANDREW B. BLODGETT 
Superintendent of Schools, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Ready Early in July 
Primer First Reader 





In Preparation 





Second Reader 





Important Characteristics of These Books 





1. The reviews are a strong feature, remarkable in interest and continuity of thought. A point of 
great value is the variety of inflection and intonation that will be unconsciously acquired by the child while 
learning to read. The basal idea of the text has been to teach friendliness for all things. 

2. For the fuller and better preparation of the material for these books, a series of ten questions was 
sent to a large number of the best first-year teachers in the United States. The suggestions and opinions 
of these teachers have been incorporated. 

8. The books are readers, not method books, word books, or encyclopedias of primary work. 

4, The sentence method is emphasized, but a judicious combination of phonic and word method is 
suggested. The material here supplied will meet the method of the trained teacher of to-day. 

5. Word lists and phonograms in sufficient numbers have been introduced as desirable aids, and a full 
supply of reading slips for review and practice work has been prepared to accompany the Primer. 


Correspondence Wwill receibe prompt attention 





Ginn & Company, Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 
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Home Reading Department of the Helena Common Schools. 


A Department of Home Reading has been organized 
in connection with the schools of Helena, Mont., un- 
der the direction of Randall J. Condon, superintendent 
of schools. <A select list of books has been arranged 
for each of two courses, a first and a second. The first 
course is intended for children of grades three; four, 
and five, and the second for those of the higher grades 
thru the eighth. 

Each pupil is given a booklet, with, on the first 
page, a blank space for his name and the name of the 
school. Then follow “ a few first words,” addressed to 
the young readers. They read thus: 


Boys anp Giris: 

The books listed on the following pages are for 
you. The teachers and myself have spent a good 
deal of time and much thought in making the selec- 
tions. We have been thinking of you all the time we 
have been at work. We have tried to find books 
that we thought you would like, and that would 
do you good to read. We hope you will like 
them and get as much enjoyment from reading them 
as we have from making the selections. You will find 
in the lists some of the best books that have been made 
for young people in all the ages since man began to 
write his thoughts. 

A good many of the books were not written for 
young people, but I think you will like them better 
because they were not written for children, but for 
* grown-ups.” When I was a boy I used to like to 
read some books that were written for older people; 
and I think you will, too. 

I want you to realize that the way you spend your 
time out of school is fully as important as the way 
you use it in school. There is no way you can so 
profitably use a large part of it as in reading good 
books. If you are ever to gain a taste for reading, 
you must do it now. This is your time. I want you 
to remember too, that what you read and how you read 
is more important than the mere reading. 

I want you to read the best books, and that is one 
reason why we have given you this list of books. 
Some of them are full of fun; some are good stories, 
about boys and girls, men and women who did some- 
thing; some of them tell about people who became 
great because they were true and honest and over- 
came obstacles; some of them tell about birds and 
animals and God’s great out-of-door world; and some 
— but there, read the titles and that will give you an 
idea of what they are about; then go to the library and 
look inside the covers, and take home those you think 
you would like, and get acquainted with them. 

And I want to say another word just here. Didn’t 
you ever come to know boys and girls whom you were 
not just sure whether or not you were going to like, 
when you first saw them, but after you knew more of 
them and got better acquainted you became good 
friends, and had jolly good times together? It is just 
that way with some books. You like them so much 
better as you get better acquainted with them. 

And then I can remember the time when I first 
tasted olives and tomatoes, and I said, “ What stuff! 
How can anybody ever like them!” But I saw other 
people eating them who said, “ They are fine! We 
enjoy them so much!” And I kept on trying to like 
them, till by-and-by I did like them. I had “ acquired 
the taste.” You will find it is that way with some of 
the best books. You have to “ acquire a taste,” but 
when you have gained it, you wouldn’t give up the 





enjoyment for a great deal. So read some books that 
you don’t like at first. You will grow to like them if 
you keep at it. Now just one word more on how to 
read. Of course you want to read so as to get the 
most enjoyment and the most good out of a book, and 
you should also read in such a way as to fix a habit of 
reading that will be of the greatest use to you in all 
your future life. You can’t do this if you hurry 
thru a book as fast as you can “skim the page.” 
The plan for filling out the “ Book Review,” which I 
have arranged for you, will help to fix the habit of 

right reading. 

Have one of the blanks with you whenever you begin 
a new book. Fill in the first two or three lines before 
you begin the body of the book. Then read the 
“ Preface,” “Table of Contents,” and look thru 
the “ Introduction.” This will give you a pretty good 
idea of what the book is about. 

Then as you go thru the book think of what you 
are reading, so you can fill out the rest of the blank. 
Try to fill it out in such a way that some other boy 
or girl will get a good idea of the book and want to 
read it too — if you like it. 

Don’t try to finish the book in a hurry ; try to enjoy 
it as long as you can. Stop, once in a while, and think 
about what you have read. If it is a story, imagine 
how it is coming out, before you finish it. Make up 
your mind about the different characters and their 
conduct. 

Try to decide what motives controlled their actions. 
Decide what it is that makes you like some and dislike 
others; what there is in their words or acts which 
marks them as noble and honorable, or dishonorable. 
Determine what you would have done had you been in 
their places. This is thoughtful reading. In this 
way you will be forming a habit of reading that will 
be of the greatest value to you. It will bring you the 
richest returns for the time you spend in reading, both 
in the present enjoyment, and in future profit. 

A final word. Determine two things. First, — 
that you will read some every day. Second, — that 
you will not allow yourself to become so absorbed in 
your reading that you will neglect your other duties 
of home or school. Don’t allow the pleasure of an 
enjoyable book to rob your other studies of the time 
that belongs to their preparation; nor to rob your 
mother or father of the time that you owe them in 
helping in the family work; nor to rob out-of-doors 
of the time which you should spend there every day in 
play and exercise. 

‘Each thing in its place is best.” In every day 
there is time for study, for reading, for work, for 
play, for exercise, and for sleep. “ Rightly dividing 
the time ” will give to each its due. Don’t waste any 
of your time in idleness. Make some of these books 
your companions, for the spare minutes of every day. 

I hope you will like some of these books well enough 
to buy them and have them as:a library of your own. 
Save a few cents at a time till you have enough, then 
invest it in the book you like best. It will be an invest- 
ment from which you will receive large dividends. The 
addition of a few books each year, will in time give you 
a library from which you will derive much enjoyment. 

Your teachers will make on the following pages a 
record of the books you read, and will sign the certifi- 
cates on the last page. 

When completed, it will give you a record of your 
reading during the last three years of the grammar 
school course, which I hope you may highly prize; a 
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record — as I believe — of happy hours, in which you 
will have formed the lasting friendship of many of the 
world’s greatest men and women, — a friendship to be 
strengthened by all your future reading. 

The booklets contain also a select list of books for 
home reading, including fiction, books of nature, 
travel, biography and history, myth and legend, and 
poetry. Opposite each title is a blank space in which 
are to be entered the date when reading of the book 
was completed, the number of the grade and the pupils 
age. 
On the last page of the booklet there are blank 
spaces for the signature of the teachers of the various 
grades covered by the course. Each teacher certifies 
that the pupil to whom the booklet belongs has read 
the books marked “ read ” in the preceding lists. 

After reading a book, before its title is entered, the 
pupil fills out one of two blanks, containing the fol- 
lowing questions: 


l. GENERAL BOOK REVIEW 


PE ice cca vers ick eeRiMNewEwe dees 
Author 
Began reading............ So eee ere 
Time occupied in the reading... .........00.00008 
To what classification does this book belong: History, 


bebe 6 604 6 6 H'4 060404 OH THD HHO DEO DO 64 0 


State briefly the general subject or plan of the book. 
From what did you derive the most pleasure: the de- 
scriptions; the portrayal of character; hwmorous 
passages; information obtained; or from the “ story ” 
itself ? 
What have you learned, or what new thoughts have 
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What in the whole book did you like best?.......... 
Indicate several good descriptions..............6.4. 
Do you like the book well enough to read it again? 
Other good books you have read by the same author. 

i le of Oe Oo Oe ee ne! Bae 
a ae eS oe eee ey ee ee A eee & 


2. SPECIAL FICTION REVIEW 


a. 6 re a ry ee ern ee A 
Author 
Began reading............ S| ere 
Time occupied in the reading... 1.6.0... cece ences 
Special Purpose, if any, which the author had in view 
i Ge en eer 
In what period is the story laid?..............06. 
What, if any, is the historic setting?.............. 
Give a brief outline or plan of the story............ 
Is the main interest in the story found in the events or 


Name the principal characters...........00c0005 
(a) Which of them do you like best, and why? 
(b) Which do you dislike, and why?......... 


What obstacles are introduced into the story to 
heighten our interest in the outcome?.............. 
What, in the whole story, makes the strongest impres- 


Do you like the book well enough to read it again? 

Other good books you have read by the same author. 
“he, tea, secs, URE | ee 

See eee eee ee 





Judge Lindsey and the 


Children who have had the misfortune to be born 
amid unfavorable surroundings or who are afflicted 
with a tendency toward evil, have no better friend 
than Judge Ben B. Lindsey, of Denver, or “ Little 
Ben,” as he is affectionately called by the youth of 
Denver, writes a correspondent of the Brooklyn Eagle. 
Little Ben, who has just been appointed to a national 
committee, which includes in its membership ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland and Cardinal Gibbons, to prevent the 
sacrifice of child life thru lax labor laws, is one of the 
most remarkable men of the West. 

“ You cannot abolish the gang, but you can wisely 
direct it ” is the principle on which he pins his faith. 
The result is that the boys of Colorado are pretty well 
organized and under the jurisdiction of “ Little Ben.” 
There is no maudlin sympathy connected with this 
man’s intelligent effort to prevent children from be- 
coming criminals. His success has been so widely ad- 
vertised thru the results achieved that he has been 
invited by half the states of the Union to lay before 
their charity societies and legislative committees the 
gist and workings of the Colorado juvenile law. A 
few of the other states have similar laws, but the 
Colorado law excels all others in that it holds the 
parents and other persons who contribute in any man- 
ner toward the delinquency of the child, responsible. 

Juvenile court in Denver is held every other Satur- 
day and attracts many visitors, men and women from 
all classes of life curious to see and hear Judge Lind- 
sey in his dealings with the boys. The court room 


is large and light and is divided into two parts with 
a fence and gate. Back of the little fence the visitors 
sit and in front of it are the seats for the delinquents. 





Denver Juvenile Court. 


In front of the boys is a formidable desk on a plat- 
form with impressive mountings in the shape of huge 
oak standards with incandescent lamps in brass and 
glass globes. Watching over the boys in the absence 
of the judge is a big bailiff with much the expression 
of a hangman of fiction. The boys keep this massive 
bailiff “ guessing,” as they express it. He has a 
clearly defined idea of discipline and nothing in the 
world rejoices the heart of the small boy more than 
to get ahead of him. The boys have all been in the 
basement where they were bathed and dressed as neatly 
as the clothing their parents furnished them would 
allow, the hair is still wet and sleek, the cheeks rosy 
from scrubbing and finger nails almost clean. This 
is the first step in Judge Lindsey’s effort to establish 
self-respect. 

It is 9 o’clock in the morning and the crowd of boys 
is full of half-suppressed energy. There is a scuffing 
of feet and changing of seats, rib punching and 
throwing of paper wads. The bailiff thunders forth 
orders with the assistance of a gavel which he brings 
down now and then with emphasis. 

At the left of the rostrum is a row of seats reserved 
for the delinquents from the detention school, those 
who have been sent there to await trial or who have 
been assigned to the home for punishment. These 
boys are crying or sulky or else utterly indifferent to 
their surroundings. They are not “ jollying,” as the 
probationers in front of the little fence are, and they 
are not allowed to talk with the probationers, who are 
there merely to give reports of behavior from teacher, 
guardian, and probation officer, for the time which 
has elapsed since the meeting two weks before. 
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WORLD’S GREATEST DICTIONARIES 


WEBSTER NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY 











COMPLETE 


The greatest achievement in modern dictionary 
making. Definitions comprehensive, concise, and 
accurate; pronunciation plainly marked through- 
out; key at foot of every page; irregular plural 
and verb forms spelled out; scientific ety- 
mology; synonyms with cross references. 
Words that require a Capital Initial 
recognized at sight. 


746 PACES 


OVER 900 ILLUSTRATIONS 





LARCE CLEAR PRINT 


COMPREHENSIVE 


















WLBSTERS 


NEW STAN DAAD 


YCTIONAR I 


RELIABLE 


SPECIAL FEATURES 

Dictionaries of Biography, 
Geography, Classical and Bib- 
lical Names, Musical Terms, 
Foreign Phrases, English Word 
Building, Rules for Spelling, Cur- 
rent Abbreviations, Metric System 
with Conversion Tables, Proofreading. 
No other dictionary contains so many 
encyclopaedic features. 


VOCABULARY WORDS IN BOLD PRINT 
30 FULL-PACE PLATES 


Map of the United States on a unique plan has just been added. Flags of the Nations, Solar Spectrum, Color Scale, 
Precious Stones, State Seals, Architecture, Laces, Columns, Portraits of the Presidents, Famous Men, Human Races, etc. 


ALL DRAWINGS MADE EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK 


School and Office Edition, pebbled cloth, sprinkled 
edges, side and back titles in gold, polished 
and gilt panels, six colored plates - - 


$1.50 


HAND COMPOSITION 


Both Editions ( Library Binding, half leather, 
‘ old stamped, marbled 
Thumb-Indexed ( sion ah ri $2.50 


ENDORSED BY EDUCATORS, THE PRESS, AND PUBLIC 


Having examined the copy of Webster’s New Standard Dictionary 
sent me, | wish to say,it is the best I have seen of its kind. Please 
send us (wenty copies, school and office edition. 

; EK. v. Gepson, Supt. Glidden, Iowa, Public Schools. 

This new. modern, and original lexicon is intended to serve all pur- 
poses. It follows Noah Webster’s system of spelling and pronuncia- 
tion and is in every sense an American dictionary, eminently adapted 
for school use — The /nteriur. 

It isa splendid book, convenient in size, easy of reference, reliable, 
and moderate in price.—Schoo Journal. _ 

Webster's New Standard Dictionary is the dictionary for busy 
people. It includes the new words which have not crept into the other 
dictionaries. The publishers have selected with unorring judgment 
just the information most and oftenest needed.— Minneapolis Tribune. 


Webster’s New Standard Dictionary is of convenient size and mcre 
desirable than the Unabridgei for everyday use. It has all the 
features of a good dictionary. with some unusually artistic illustra- 
tions added.—#. W. ‘avin-, LUinois stare Untversity. _. 

I have a copy of i, Webster's New Standard Dictionary. It 
should have a large place in our schools and offices, and [ hearti'y 
commend it.—Mark L. D2Motte, Dean Norithe-n Indiana Law Schoo', 
Vaiparatse, Ind. ; f 

t is wonderful how much information has been compressed 
between two book covers. It is a new departure in the dictionary line, 
—Lonisvilile Courier-Journal. 

The best library and school Webster that has as yet been published. 
A remarkable piece of book-making and a remarkably good work of 
reference —T'ne Bookseller, Newsdealer and Stationer. 





NEW MODERN WEBSTER 


The most popular American grammar 
and District School Dictionary ever 
published. 

Has = been bey ood revised, 
newly illustrated, and enlarged. En- 
dorsed by School authorities everywhere. 
Teachers can safely recommend to their 
pupils. Small indistinct print ruins 








Engravings, Attractive Cover Design 


and Frontispiece. 
Cloth, red edees - - 25e. 
Flexible leather, full gilt, indexed ~ - - #1.00 


LAIRD & LEE’S VEST POCKET WEBSTER DICTIONARY 
Sales have almost reached the 2,000,000 mark. The 


Silk cloth, thumb index - 50¢. 


original Vest Pocket Webster. Not a Reprint. Contains 
azetteer of the an See calendar, etiquette, rules 
or spelling, rules of order, speeches and toasts, forms of 

notes, etc. 

Cloth, indexed - ° - 20c. Leather, indexed ° 


GRIMM-WEBSTER DICTIONARY 
German-English 16mo size English-German 
Illustrated, 30,000 words defined in both Janguages. 
German spelled according to new Puttkammer orthography. 
Also containing forms of letter writing, conversation in 


- 2%5e. 





children’s eyes. The New Modern has with official colored maps and lists of con- 
a, bold print—clear and distinct. sulates. . - 
60, Words and Definitions, 160 Special seit elec. double index on edge ‘ i 60c. 








SALVA-WEBSTER DICTIONARY 

English-Spanish Spanish-English 
40,000 words and definitions, illustrated. 
Printed from clear new plates. Contains 
conversations, practical letter writer, 
weights, measures, values of foreign coins, 

money exchange, etc. _ ' 
Geographical and biographical cyclo- 
paedia of all Spanish — countries, 

i 














Flexible leather, - - #1.00 


rT 

LAIRD & LEE’S VEST POCKET “ STANDARD” DICTIONARY 
Spanish-English  Offctally endorsed by the U. S. Gov't English-Spanish 
Especially compiled for us by an experienced dictionary- 
writer, and far —- to anything ever attempted in that 
size. It is the only Vest-Pocket Dictionary on the market 
iving the pronunciation of every word in full. This is of 
immense help to the soldier, student, business man, tourist, 


and all who want reliable information. 
Silk cloth, indexed - - 25c. Morocco, gilt, indexed - 50c. 


VEST POCKET “KAISER” DICTIONARY 
German-English English-German 
A new work, absolutely accurate, containing pronuncia- 
tion of all words in both languages. New Idioms in every 
day use. Invaluable for German teachers, students, business 











German and English. A great and indispensable book.. Of men and all German Americans. 
inestimable value for all classes and conditions. Cloth, double index on edge, 25c. Leather, full gilt, indexed, 50c. 
’ dexed - - - = = = + = « , 
Bu@clik cleih, withdeubleindez © . = . = = = Boe, LAIRD & LEE’S VEST POCKET PRACTICA 
Morocco, full gilt, double index oe an ey cet) et fe $1.00 SPANISH INSTRUCTOR 
ju 
English-French and French-English Dictionary practical use of the Spanish language, without | amiae D 
60,000 words, idioms, and meanings. French the confusing rules of grammar that make the || pe 
pronunciation made clear, rules of grammar, | study of any language tedious. Conversation on || “smn 
weights and measures, geographical and proper | necessary subjects. List of over 2,000 names of || “== 
names, etc. : . Spanish officials, ships, etc., made prominent by |" = |, 
The most complete and reliable small sized the war. . hear 
French-English Dictionary published. Silk cloth - - 5c. Fullleather, fall gilt, 50c. ‘“—2 J 





Insist on getting Dictionarie> with ‘* LAIRD & LEE’S” im 
produce. FOR SALE at all bookstores, sc 


LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, 263-265 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


rint. They are the best that brains, money, and superior workmanship can 
0o)-book supply houses, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
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At the right of the judicial seat is a door leading 
to the chambers. The probationers know that door 
and keep a watchful eye on it between pranks intended 
to annoy the stern bailiff. This important personage 
is announcing in stentorian tones and with uplifted 
gavel some dire threat when the door at the right 
opens and a little man softly enters. He does not 
seem to stir the air about him, he is so quiet. A little 
boy with coarse red air and keen eye calls “ Jigger ” 
and the boys quiet down. The bailiff sits down 
grumbling and the visitors behind the fence stretch 
their necks to get a glimpse of the much discussed 
Judge Lindsey. 

He has heard the “ Jigger” and he smiles. He 
knows all these young probationers so well and is so 
thoroly acquainted with the slang of the streets 
that his smile is one of sympathy. He understands 
the bailiff, too. The judge is a little man strong as to 
feature and possessing a quiet dignity which does not 
frighten the children before him. He is a big brother 
to these youths of the slums, coaxing them away from 
evil and persuading them to make good citizens of 
themselves. 

There are several boys with him whose faces show 
marks of recent tears and whose demeanor is marked 
by that crestfallen bashfulness which tells the story of 
a confession and a reproof behind that closed door. 
There is a little business to be attended to concerning 
the tow-headed youngster who holds fast to the judge’s 
hand, and to keep order during this wait the judge 
passes around some comic papers. 

At last the time for court to open has arrived and 
the judge takes his seat, not up on the rostrum behind 
the impressive desk, with its brass and glass and heavy 
oak pillars, but down on the floor behind a small desk 
on which he often seats the smaller culprits when talk- 
ing over their troubles with them. 

** All the ‘ A’s,’? § B’s’ and ‘C’s’ come here,” he 
says to the probationers, and there is a scramble to 
get there first. They are arranged in front of the 
desk, at the side and even on it. 

** Where’s John Anfenger? ” he asks, but before the 
answer can be made he sees John and pulls him around 
to his side. 

“ Hello, John, have you learned to ride that bicycle 
yet? ” inquires the judge, with his hand on John’s 
shoulder and an affectionate look on his face. While 
he listens for the answer he is taking the boy’s report 
out of his hand. “ Not absent or tardy once for two 
weeks, good at home and — well, bully for you, John; 
you are a bully boy. I guess we needn’t see you here 
any more. I guess you won’t get into any more 
trouble, will you? Say, John, come and see me some 
time, will you? I want to know you outside of the 
court room,” and the lad goes away beaming. 

The next report is not as good and Willie Anderson 
is talked to in a tone hardly audible to any one save 
him and he goes away with his head down. 

James Burdick is praised to the skies for his be- 
havior and lets fall in a timid manner that it is his 
birthday. The judge gives him a present of half a 
dollar and all the other boys “ rubber.” The next 
boy has a bad report and he receives a very stern re- 
proof in a loud voice and goes out hanging his head 
in genuine shame. The judge seems to understand 
each boy and to deal with him according to his nature. 
Best of all he comes in immediate personal contact 
with each and every culprit and knows his family in- 
fluence and home surroundings. 

And popularity! Why, he is worshipped by the 
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“kids ” of the street. Before his recent renomination 


for county judge a crowd of boys constituting what 


had until lately been called the toughest gang in the 
city but which is now a decent boys’ club, paraded, 
shouting, ‘‘ Who, which, when; wish we was men, so 
we could vote for ‘ Little Ben.’” It might be men- 
tioned in connection with this nomination that every 
political party in the city has united in nominating 
Judge Lindsey, regardless of partisanship. 

The original law under which the juvenile court 
of Denver was formed was brief and provided that 
any child under sixteen years of age, incorrigible or 
guilty of immoral conduct, could be proceeded against 
in the county court as a juvenile disorderly person. 
Systematic effort to try all children’s cases in this 
court was not made until 1901, when a probation sys- 
tem was established. Since that time, mainly thru 
the efforts of Judge Lindsey, a jail in Denver for 
children under sixteen has been entirely abolished. 

“To reform a child by starting with putting it in 
jail,” says the judge, “is like trying to cure it of 
illness by putting it first upon the city garbage 
dump.” And he adds emphatically that a city jail 
for children is a toboggan slide to hell. 

His idea is to use the juvenile court as a means of 
correction at home — to prevent crime before crime 
is actually committed. He deals with a child in a 
manner which would not be tolerated in an adult. The 
child thief is brought before him, tried and given sen- 
tence to the State Industrial School, reformatory, de- 
tention home, or is put on probation. He seldom sends 
the culprit to the first two places named, and it is not 
very often necessary to detain him in the detention 
school, where he gets the regular education of the 
grammar school. The hideous contamination of the 
jail is eliminated. 

A law made last year in Colorado is of inestimable 
value. This law declares that parents, guardians or 
other persons by any act or in any manner causing, 
encouraging or contributing to the delinquency of any 
child shall be punished by a fine not to exceed $1,000, 
or imprisonment not to exceed one year. Thus pro- 
tection for the child is demanded. 

There is a good understanding between the schools 
and the court also, so that reports from teachers are 
readily understood. The truancy and probation of- 
ficers visit the neighborhood of the probationer often 
and gain knowledge of the delinquent’s behavior. 
Thus the boy’s habits, home life and school surround- 
ings and playmates are all known at the court, and 
a marvelous relationship is brought about between 
the delinquent and the judge. In several instances 
street boys, discharged from the court once, have so 
had their consciences awakened that after another 
offense they have become voluntary probationers and 
have even gone, after thus imposing their own sen- 
tences, to the Industrial School unattended. 

A conversation overheard in an alley gives an idea 
of the attitude of the street boy toward the judge of 
the juvenile court. “ Now, look-a-here, Johnnie, if 
you knows what’s good fer you, you’ll stand by the 
jedge. He’s square, he is, wid de kids, and the kids 
is got to be square wid him, and de fust kid dat goes 
back on him gits smashed, see?” This sentiment 
seems to be the result of long, confidential, companion- 
able talks with the judge, usually around one well- 
known table in the “ Chambers.” Each boy seems to 
think, after one of these talks, that the success of the 
judge and his whole court depends upon his own 
behavior. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


NEW members continue to flock to the 
‘*St. Nicholas League,’’ that depart- 
ment of St Nicholas Magazine wherein 
prizes are given for the best stories, 

ms, drawings, and photographs. The 
eague has done much to inspire Ameri- 
can children to do work and it is 
evident that many of the future writers 
and artists will be drawn from its ranks. 
Older people as well as children are 
readers of this famous magazine. Not 
long ago the publishers received a letter 
from a lady who wrote that she had been 
a subscriber to two copies since the 
=e was begun, thirty years ago, 
and she added ‘‘I find nothing better for 
restful reading at the age of eighty-six!’’ 


Dr. MITCHELL’s ‘‘ Youth of Washing- 
ton,’’ the serial which is now appearin 
in The Century, is a much discuss 
piece of literature. It is both history 
and fiction, but the language is so largely 
Washington’s that it is almost pure his- 


tory. 

It is safe to say that the story of Wash- 
ington’s youth has never before been told 
in such an interesting way, and the im- 
pression of a genuine autobiography is 
completely preserved. 


THERE seems to be no end to the sale 
of a good book for girls and boys when it 
once becomes standard and gets on the 
list of books recommended for school li- 
braries and for other special my es. 
The Cent Co. report that Kipling’s 
Jungle Books, which they publish, have 
been reprinted thirty-two times, and 
that the sale continues at about five 
thousand copies a year. ‘‘ Lady Jane,”’ 
Mrs. C. V. Jamison’s popular k for 
girls, published thirteen years ago, 
has just been printed for the four- 
teenth time, and Mrs. Dodge’s ‘‘ Donald 
and Dorothy,’’ which was first issued 
by another house and was not ob- 
tained by The Century Co. until 1893, has 
been reprinted thirteen times during 
these eleven years. Of President Roose- 
velt’s ‘‘Hero Tales from American His- 
tory,’’ thirteen large editions have been 
printed in all and six thousand copies 
were sold during the past year. 


THE summer numbers of The Century 
Magazine are to have in them not only 
an unusual number of clever short stories 
including a series of ve amusing tales 
by the author of ‘‘In the Bishop’s Car- 
riage,’’ but anumber of extremely valua- 
ble contributions including ‘‘ Russia in 
War Time,’’ the recollections of the 
Hon. Andrew D. White, recording his 
experiences in St. Petersburg during the 
Crimean War. Mr. John Burroughs will 
furnish an article for one of the summer 
numbers of The Century on ‘‘ What the 
Animals Know,’’ in which he will take 
exception to the statements of some of 
his fellow nature-writers. Teachers 
should not miss The Century. 


LEADING summer novels include ‘‘Til- 
lie: A Mennonite Maid,’’ Mrs. Martin’s 
delightful story of the Pennsylvania 

. Dutch: ‘‘Order No. 11,’’ Mrs. Caroline 
Abbot Stanley’s strong novel of the 
Civil War; ‘‘A Daughter of Dale,’’a 
college novel by Emerson Gifford Taylor, 
instructor in rhetoric at Yale university; 
and Mrs. Maud Wilder Goodwin’s ‘‘ Four 
Roads to Paradise,’ the latter having ap- 
peared serially in The Century where it 
attracted wide attention bothon account 
of its strength as a story and its very epi- 
grammatic and clever quality. Any or all 
of these books it is safe to pack into one’s 
grip before starting for the woods or the 
seaside. If you have not yet read 
‘‘When Patty Went to College ’’ include 

that too. 
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SUMMER NUMBERS 
OF “THE CENTURY” 


JULY AUGUST SEPTEMBER 






Unusually attractive issues Superbly illustrated 


Containing 


RUSSIA IN WAR-TIME 


Reminiscences of Hon. Andrew D. White 








Timely Articles on 


THE FAR EAST 
“THE MADIGANS’” 


Stories by Miriam Michelson, Author of 
‘“‘In the Bishop’s Carriage ’’ 
Illustrated by Orson Lowell 


cue, TWENTY-FIVE 
GOOD STORIES 


John Burroughs on ‘What the Animals Know” 
‘‘The New West Point,’’ Splendidly Illustrated 
Castaigne’s Pictures of the St. Louis Fair 
Maxfield Parrish’s Best Color Pictures 
























Illustrated 














DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL’S 


Great Serial 


“THE YOUTH OF Monti rom 
WASHINGTON 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY ” 
DO NOT MISS THE BEAUTIFUL SUMMER 
NUMBERS OF “THE CENTURY” 


THREE MONTHS FOR $1.00 
Address changed as desired 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York 





























POPULAR HEROINES 
IN SUMMER NOVELS 


By CAROLINE ABBOT STANLEY 






Tillie, in 
TILLIE: A MENNONITE MAID 


By HELEN R. MARTIN 


A delightfully humorous story of 
the Pennsylvania Dutch. 
‘‘Get ‘Tillie’ and you are assured 
of a rare treat.” 







An intense love-story of the 
Civil War. 
‘As good as the best American 
novel yet written.” 







Anne, in 


FOUR ROADS TO PARADISE 


By MAUD WILDER GOODWIN 


Barbara, in 


A DAUGHTER OF DALE 


By EMERSON GIFFORD TAYLOR 
(Instructor at Yale University) 






‘“\A story of genuine importance.” 


‘““ Every person in the book is 
admirably drawn.” 






A novel with a background of col- 
lege life—full of spirit. 


Published by The Century Company 
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Judge Lindsey believes in practical measures. Each 
summer he makes arrangements with the farmers who 
have an immense acreage of sugar beets in northern 
Colorado to employ a large number of boys from his 
court to thin out the beets. Thus he accomplishes 
three things — he gives the boys a country vacation, 
teaches them habits of industry and gives them a 
chance to earn a little money. They generally live 
in tents under the supervision of a probation officer 
and are well fed and cared for. 

Ben B. Lindsey was born in Tennessee in 1859 
and went to Colorado in 1880. He delivered news- 
papers in the morning, clerked in a law office during 
the day and did janitor work at night. He studied 
hard in the law office and in 1901 was elected county 
judge. He became known thru his activity in 
several cases of great interest to the state, but it was 
the juvenile court laws that made him famous and 
that he is making famous all over the country. 


PI 

Thanks are extended to the advertisers in this 
the Annual Souvenir edition of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, without whose co-operation the 
beautiful number would not have been possible. 
Comprehending and appreciating the efforts of 
this periodical to magnify education and the 
office of the teacher, they have taken space liber- 
ally. For mutual benefit mention when writing 
them that you saw their announcements in this 
periodical. 


Now is a good time to begin taking Hood's Sarsaparilla, the 
medicine that cleanses the blood and clears the complexion. 
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Social Work at Grand Rapids. 


An initial experiment was made during the current 
school year to enlarge the use of school property by 
opening four buildings as social centers. For each 
a course of lectures and entertainments was provided, 
extending from Nov. 2 to March 26— in all sev- 
enteen evenings (one a week) as follows: One was 
designated as parents’ meetings and included an ex- 
hibit of school work, two were devoted to music, three 
to science, four to American history, two to municipal 
art, three to literature, and two to travel — most of 
them illustrated with the stereopticon. 

The total attendance was 9,095, an average of 134 
per lecture. The total expenditure was $500. The 
meetings were in charge of the principal, assisted by 
the teachers of the school. The following is taken 
from the prospectus issued: 

Free Lectures to the People, under the Auspices 
of the Board of Education: 

This course of lectures is for the men and women 
of the neighborhood, both old and young. They are 
not intended for children of school age, but will be 
especially helpful to those who were forced to leave 
school early. They will be instructive and entertain- 
ing for all. 

Education extends from the cradle to the grave, 
and he gets most out of life who grows continuously, 
intellectually, and spiritually. One distinct aim of this 
movement is to make the city’s investment in school 
property of direct value to the old and young in the 
neighborhood as well as to the children. It is ideal 
when we and our children may receive instruction at 
the same school center. 

The staff of lecturers is among the best our city 
affords. These men and women freely share with us 
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Cards on the 
Rational Arithmetics 





Chicago 
378-388 Wabash Ave. 





A unique and interesting discussion of the books. 
Mailed free 


Send for them 


Scott, Foresman & Company 
Publishers 





New York 
156 Fifth Ave. 
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New Text-Books for Instruction in Art. 





URING a quarter of the past century the 
Prang Educational Company, New York, 
Boston, and Chicago, has concerned itself 
with promoting and advancing Instruction 
in Art in the public schools. Founded in 

1874 it undertook to carry to completion those serious 
efforts to teach drawing that bad been made in Massa- 
chusetts for a number of years. But it meant to build 
something still broader on the foundations already 
made—to promote and diffuse a genuine k»owledge of 
art. To this purpose it has devoted its energies with 
no abatement. 











Louis Trang, President of The Prang Educational Co. 


Mr. Louis Prang had been long held in esteem by 
the artistic world for his unquestioned taste coupled 
with efforts to produce real works of art in color. 
Mr. John S. Clark, as a member of the firm of Tick- 
nor & Fields, and Fields, Osgood & 
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awakened public. As is well known a widespread 
effect was produced. 

The company was augmented in 1892 by the admis- 
sion of Mr. W. E. Cochrane, of New York, and Mr. 
W. S. Mack, of Chicago, both of whom had for sev- 
eral years been identified with its ideas and its man- 
agement. The public has shown its confidence in the 
proposed aims and the efforts made by the company 
by surrendering to it theentire field of publishing and 
diffusing art instruction among the schools. The 
company aimed to co-operate in the great educational 
movement in progress in the country—the effort to 





John S. Clark, Treasurer of The Prang Educational Co. 


attain higher ideals and nobler results—and has sought 
for methods based on sound pedagogical and psycho- 
logic principles. In developing this it has been a large 
contributor to the educational ideas of the period. 
Four years ago the time seemed to 





Co., had been for twenty years in 
close contact with the educational 
and literary world, and the uniting 
of these two gentlemen to further ad- 
vancement in art instruction gave 
promise of a new era. It was felt 
that leadership in art instruction had 
passed into competent and _ trust- 
worthy hands. It was apparent that 
the highest ideals would be set up 
and striven for. 

The Prang Educational Company 
set at work to plen out normal art 
instruction for teachers, to hold edu- 
cational conferences on the subject in 
various parts of the country, to pub- 
lish materials for art instruction in 








have arrived for taking a new and 
important step—that of placing Art 
Instruction on the basis of definite 
principles. This task was under- 
taken by the Prang Company and it 
necessitated the construction of an 
entirely new series of text-books for 
the schools; upon this work nearly 
four years of time have been spent; 
the series comprises eight books, one 
for each of the grades. 

The books have been planned and 
worked out on the principle that art 
is too important a subject to be sup- 
plementary, or a mere ornament to 
the course of study. Esthetic train- 
ing is rightly considered an essential 








the public schools, and Mr. Clark, by 
addresses and articles, sought to 
arouse the attention of the already 


Wm. E. Cochrane, Vice-President and General 
Manager of The Prang Educational Co. 


part of education. Every child at 
school should receive systematic 
training in art appreciation. 











A New Departure. 





of art in a simple and comprehensible form. 
and their originality, attractiveness, and adap- 
tation, mark a new era in Art Instruction. 
Each is planned to be a text-book in art (as the arith- 
metic is a text-book in number) 


T HE books of this new series state the principles 
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to be taught how to present that in a beautiful form. 

His first efforts will be crude, but by observing how 

the skilful artist employs forms and colors he finds 

there are principles and gradually learns to apply 
them. 

Need of Art Education. 
About twenty-five years ago it was apparent that 
besides teaching a child to read 





to be in the hands of each pupil ; 
by the use of which he will dis- 
cover the principles which form 
the foundations on which anv 
work of art is built. This gen- 
eral aim is kept in view thru the 
entire series. 
They Teach Observatior. 

The lessons present exercises 
in landscape, trees, flowers, fruits. 
animals, still life, decorative de- 
sign, etc. The text points out 
in clear and understandable lan- 
guage the art features in the il- 
lustrations. his text is a mar- 
vel of well-chosen terms that 
cannot fail to mterest the pupil 
in examining the pictures. 





Progressive Studies in Art. 

The illustrations are tiuly in- 
structive; the pupil learns to 
look at pictures with a sense of 
power; gradually the principles in the mind of the 
artist are unfolded to him. ‘The text keeps the pupil 
employed in studying the illustrations, and the illus- 
trations cause him to turn to the description. The 
language explains the pictures; the language needs 
the pictures to make that clear. 


Principles are Taught. 

There are certain principles which govern in art 
and which in some way must be learned. To learn 
the principles that govern in literature the pupil is 
set to express his thoughts; this very plan is enploved 
in this series of books. In the first book the pupil is 
encouraged to express his thoughts by means of brush, 
crayon, or pencil in his child-like way; and to con- 
tinue to do this through the entire series. 

Then by means of suitable pictures he is shown how 
the skilful artist expresses the same thought; thus 
the illustration furnishes him with a standard by 
which he is able to measure his own work. ~The child 
has an innate idea of something beautiful; he needs 








Partial View of Office of Vice-President 





Familiar Scenes in Cities and Towns.—Book IV. 





he needed te be taught to value 
what was read; hence literature 
has come to be studied in all our 
best schools, for it is of immense 
importance that good literature 
be selected. A great change has 
taken place respecting Art since 
the effect of the public schools 
has been brought to bear on the 
intelligence of the country. There 
is a widespread Art influence at 
work, there is an increasing field 
for Art workers; and there is need 
of Art knowledge in the home 
to select appropriate and beau- 
tiful articles on which artists 
have bestowed time and skill. 
Need of Art Workers. 

It is plain there is an expec- 
tation that America may be able 
to produce articles embodying 
and expressing Art instead of 
importing them. This is ap- 
parent in the profuse illustrations in the magazines 
and newspapers. in the demand for hand-made furni- 
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Dramatic Action to precede children’s illustration of ** Playing 
School.’—Bock III. 

ture, in the more beautiful designs on wall papers, 
carpets, rugs, and dress fabrics. The demand for men 
and women of cultivated taste and skilful hands out- 
runs the supply. The ones to whom the enlarging 
work in Art must be confided are in the public schools 
to-day. Shall they be fitted to do it? 


The Teacher Needs Help. 


The demand for Art instruction has taxed the in- 
genuity of the teacher. A series of books is imper- 
atively needed to make available the experience and 
knowledge which has been gathered; which shall give 
the pupil standards and examples appropriate for his 
age and mental development; and especially which 
shall unfold the principles so that time will not be 
spent uselessly and aimlessly. To gather the material 
presented in these books is beyond the capacity of the 
teacher; to accomplish it has required the ablest Art 
teachers and the widest co-operation. 


The Makers of the Books. 
The publishers put the preparation of this most 
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Decorative Page introducing chapter on 
Life and Action.—Book I 


important series of books in the charge of Mr. Hugo 
Froelich (for many years identified with the art work 
of Pratt Institute), and Miss Bonnie E. Snow (the 
supervisor of drawing in Minneapolis); but they have 
obtained the thought suggestion and experience of 
many eminent educators and art workers who are in 
close contact with the work done in the schools. 


The Three Great Lines. 

This is a series of text-books and not books to 
draw in. There are three great divisions in the work 
proposed: (1) Observational, (2) Technical, (3) Cre- 
ative. The first considers the general aspects of 
nature, flowers, fruits, trees, animals, birds, figure 
and still-life. 

The second, atmospheric and linear perspective, 
geometry and pure design. The third presents a de- 
sign as constructive, decorative, and pictorial. 

The whole series is planned with reference to the 
mental and artistic growth of the pupil; the Observa- 
tional part is made definite by the influence of the 
Technical and the requirements of the Creative. 
Then, too, the Technical grows up out of the Observa- 
tional and is limited by the demands of the Creative. 
The Creative is dependent on the Observational for 
its materials, and by means of the Technical puts the 
materials in order for its own use. 

Sound in Pedagogy. 

A noticeable feature in this series is that the child’s 
interest and his mental growth are kept in view. 
Thousands have acquired some ability to draw and 
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Action Sketches.—Book IV 


have not been mentally advanced; they were not led 
into the field of Art at all. Here the pupil is set to 
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Decorative Page introducin, ng 
chapter on Design.—Book 
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Decorative Page introducing chapter on 
Design.—Book IV. 
think about the work on which he is engaged and 
caused to reason out matters for himself; he is talked 
to as an art teacher talks to his students. He has ex- 
amples of the truly artistic put before him and not pic- 
tures only; an illustration is used for the truth it will 
make luminous. And, then, the fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying all expression in line and color are 
gradually acquired, so that there is solid ground 
growing under the feet and power acquired for in- 
spiration, if ever it is felt. 
The Series. 
This series of books, as far as published, is most re- 











Details of the Human Figure. en 1. 


markable in its fine printing, delightful color work, 
attractiveness and beauty, fitness for the object pro- 
posed, and marked everywhere with a comprehension 
of the demands of enlightened educators. 

The First Year Text-Book of Art Instruction is a 
handsome volume of 72 pages. It begins with a 
poem which has pictures to illustrate the ideas: 
there follow illustrations of a child’s ideas and experi- 
ences and observations. The child will] be set to look- 
ing about him, at the fields, the sunsets, the flowers. 
the animals—all that comes under his observation. - 
Work on paper, clay, and with pencil and colors is 
proposed. This is the most difficult stage. but the 
book is full of artistic suggestions, and will obtain 
hearty appreciation. 

The Second Text-Book of Art Education 
contains seventy-two pages. This book advances 
upon the first volume; the pupil is caused to observe 
the trees, the grass, the pool of water, the change of 
the seasons, and then he is set to do something him- 
self. ‘* Paint the true shape of the tree.”’ Now the 
child’s work will be crude, but it ought to be; never- 
theless he is learning to see and to do; these are the 
first steps. On step by step the pupil is led to ob- 
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serve colors and shapes. and also to try his hand. 
Problems are proposed; on page 37 he is asked to 
‘** Show in a picture what the wind does, what you do 
On page 63 he is asked to make a 


These are only 


in schoo!,”” ete. 


pattern for wall paper. a few of 





Study of the Sphere. 


many similar requests. Happiness will result from 
the kind of work here proposed, for art leads to 
happiness. 

The Third Text-Book o: Art Education 
contains 82 pages. The plan described in previous 
pages is continued here. There is real skill apparent 
in proposing Art Instruction suitable for children nine 
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Paper-cutting, suggested by Circus —Book II. 


and ten years of age; none but those who know the 
child’s mind by long. careful, and loving observation 
could do it. The pupil is set to observe, to express 
himself, and to create. Helping him aright in this 
he is led to understand Art. 


The Fourth Text-Book of Art Education. 


‘Lhis volume will be reviewed in a later issue of THE 
JOURNAL. 
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$ tudy of Rhythms. —Book V. 
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The Fifth Book of Art Education 
is a volume of ninety-eight pages. Presenting a land- 
scape for a theme, work is proposed to be done grow- 
ing out of a study of it. The text is clear, sugges- 











W. S. Mack, Manager of the Western Office of the Prang 
Educational Co., as Chicago. 
tive, and helpful. These two pages (2 and 3), show 
the plan on which the book is planned; first, obser- 
vation is required; then some work growing out of the 
observation is proposed: next some work originating 
in the pupil himself is asked for. 








Artists’ Interpretation of Mother Goose rhyme. Book I. 


The artistic term ‘‘ value *” is presented, explained, 
> EX] 


and afterward used as needed. ‘The text is wonder- 
fully helpful towards initiating the pupil into an 
artistic consideration of trees, flowers, animals, etc.. 
It is a genuine text-book in this that (1) it offers a 
problem of observation, (2) it gives a solution, (3) 
proposes a problem of a similar character. There are 
thirty problems in the first twenty pages. 

The authors of this series have opened a veritable 
school in art. ‘There are hundreds of matters pointed 
out that are artistic yet within easy reach of the 
pupil. ‘‘Beauty in common things”’ is taught and 
rightly too, for it is a source of happiness. <A pupil 
with such a book is far less likely to be troublesome 
and unkind than one who has nothing but an arith- 
metic. Art suggests the beautiful in life. 

The sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Books of the Series 
will be reviewed in a later issue of THE JourNAL. 
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A. S. BARNES & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 





‘‘Deserves a place in every schoolroom.’—Popular ‘Educator. 


THE CITIZEN 


A STUDY OF THE INDIVIDUAL and THE GOVERNMENT 
By NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE SHALER, Professor of Geology in Harvard 
grote, Dean of the Lawrence Scientific School. 12mo. Cloth. 
$1. net. 
Prof. Franklin H. Giddings, of Columbia University, says: “I baa it is 
the best book on the interests and duties of a citizen I have seen 





THE ARK OF 1803 


By C. A. STEPHENS. Illustrated by H. BurGess. 12mo. Cloth. ®1.25 net. 


A wide-awake story (East and West Series No. 2),for boys, and girls, re- 
lating the a adventures of some pioneer cat boys on a Mississippi 
ARK near rleans in the days of the purchase. 





Coronado’s THE FIRST EXPLORER OF THE 
WEST 


The Journey of Coronado, 1540-42. From the City of Mexico to the Buffalo 
Piains of Kansas and Nebraska. 


Translated and Edited, with an Introduction by GEORGE PARKER 
WInsHIP. In Press. 


Mackenzie's FIRST ACROSS THE CONTINENT 
Voyages From Montreal Through the Continent of North America to the 
rozea and Pacific Oceans in 1/89 and 1793. 
By ALEXANDER MACKENZIE. In two volu-nes, 


Lewis and Clark's THE GREATEST AMERICAN 
EXPLORATION 


Histor 4 the Expedition Under the Command of Captains Lewis and 
Olark to the Sources ot the Missouri, Across the Rocky Mountains, 
Down the Columbia River to the Pacific in 1804-6. 
With an account of the Louisiana Purchase, by Prof. JoHN BacH 
McMaster, and an introduction identifying the route, by RIPLEY 
Hitcucock. In three volumes. 


Great Historical Explorations THE TRAIL M AKERS 


Prof. JOHN BacH McMasTER, Consulting Editor. With Introductions, Illustrations, and Maps. Each 12mo. %1.00 per volume. 





Colden’s A CONTEMPORARY LIFE OF THE 
FAMOUS IROQUOIS 


The History of the Five Indian Nations of Canada Which Are Dependent 
‘a on the Province of New York 
y CADWALLADER COLDEN, Surveyor. General of the Colony of New 
York In two volumes. 


Harmon’s AN EARLY FUR TRADER’S LIFE 
AMONG THE INDIANS 
A Journal of Voyages and Travels in the Interior of North America. 
By DanIeEL WILLIAMS HABMON, a partner in the Northwest Company 
(beginning in 1800). 
Butler's ACROSS THE CONTINENT IN 
SUB-ARCTIC AMERICA 


The Wild Northland. The Story of a Winter Journey With Dogs Across 
Northern North America, 18.2-73. 


By Gen. Sir WM. FRANCIS BUTLER, K. C. B. 





“A Great Story of American Pluck.” 


RUNNING THE RIVER 


By GEorGE CaRY EGGLESTON. 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. %1.50. 


‘An exciting story. Fascipating sketches of actual life are mingled 
with the adventures of a trio of Sturdy young Americans.”—Chicago 
Evening Post, 





For young readers and school libraries. 


NEW FORTUNES 


HOW MOLLY AND_HER BROTHERS CAME TO 
BOULDER GULCH 


By MABEL FaRLE. 12mo. Cloth. [lustrated. $1.25 net. 
‘* Fresh, strong, thoroughly American.’’— Boston Herald. 








A. S. BARNES & CO.,156 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 











Three Superb Volumes 2 Set Now Ready |spnine vorume 


Month by Month Books 


Autumn Volume 


September 
FIRST W-FK—MISSION OF FL.OW:+RS. The Nasturtium, Golden Kod, Aster 
— Sunflower; Forms of Expression; .ibliography; Songs, Poems, and 
ories. 
SECOND WKEK-—DISIRIBUTiOV OF SFEUS.—Milkweed; Methods of Seed 
Distribution; Forms of Expression; Bibliography: Poems and Stories. 
THIRD WEEK—EDIBLE ¥RUITS. Outlines for Study; The Apple; Bibliog- 
raphy; Forms of Expression; Songs and Stories. 
FOURTH WREEK-INS'CT J.IFE. The Caterpillar; The Silkworm; The Ja- 
asi The Grasshopper; The Cricket ; Forms of Expression ; Bibtiography ; 
ongs, Games, t oems, and Stories. 
CALENDARS. Various Kinds of Calendars; Calendar Mottoes for a Year. 
THE CHILDREN’S POET. Sketch of Eugene Field; Wynken, Flynken, and 
Nod; Little Boy Blue; The Sugar Plum Tree. 
SENSE TRAINING. PICTURE STUDY—Jean Geoffroy. RECEPTION DAYS. 


October 
FIRST WEEK—TREES. Historic Trees, | eaves, Autumn Trees; Bibliography, 
SECOND WEFK-TRE¢S. Buds, Nuts; Discovery Day: Stories, Bibliography> 
Busy Work, Poems, and Songs. 
bl | os WEEK—BIRDS. Coming and Going; King Wren; Bibliography and 
‘oems. 
FOURTH W#EK—ANIMAIS IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. Squirrels; Picture 
Study ; Domestic Animals—Cat, Dog , Stories; Bibliography, Poems, andSongs. 
TAE BROWNIES. Busy Work, Poems, Songs; The Shoemaker and the Elves. 
HELE* HUNIr JACKSON. Sketch of the Poet; Poems. 
PICTURE STUDY—Bertel Thorwaldsen. 
A COLTS AR. POR OCTOBER. OCTOBER EXERCISES. AUTUMN ENTER- 


November 

FIRST WEEK—VEGETAELLES,—Pumpkin, Potatoes. 

SKECOND.WEFK—GRAINS, TRE TURKEY (Corn, Rye; Harvesting; Jack 
O Lanterns; ‘-ift of Corn; The Turkey; Picture Study; Psyche; Liliogra- 
phy, Poems, Songs, and Games. 

THIRD WEEK THANKSGIVING. Thanksgiving Story; Bibliography, Lan- 
guage Work, Poems, and Songs. 

FOURTH WEFK—PURIT ‘NS _ Outline of bee Puritan Customs; A Puritan 
Hero; Piymouth Rock; Picture Stud liography, Busy Work, Lan- 
guage, Poems, and Songs; The Story of Pickieoe 

HIAWATHA’S BROTHERS. EW OF THE S#ZASONS 


REVI es 
BIRTHDAY. THANKSWIVING EXERCISES. SUPP..EMENT 


Bound in cloth, profusely illustrated. $1.25 each, net, postpaid. 








Now Ready 


Price .. $1.50 








Winter Volume 


December 

FIRST WEEK—EVERGREENS, Bare Boughs; Evergreens; The Christmas 
free’s Journey; Busy Work, Bibliography, stories. 

SEC >ND WEEK—THE FIRST CHRISTMAS. The Christmas Story; 
Picture study; Raphael; Busy Work. 

THIRD WEEK—CHRISTMAS IN OTH#R LANDS. Germany; Norway and 
Sweden; telgium and Holland; France; Kussia; England; America; Busy 
Work; Poems. 

FOURTH WEEK—SANT\ CLAUS. Christmas Decorations; Blessedness of 
Giving; Gifts; Christmas Tree Decorations; Busy Work, Poems, ongs 

= a WHITTIER. Santa Claus’ Visit to the Mother Goose 
eople. 


Camel 


January 
FIRST WEEK—T.ME. Janus; Days of the Week; Days of the Month; The 
Clock; The Stars; Procession of Months; Busy Work, Stories, toems, Bib- 
poet y 
SECOND WES K—NATURE’S PROTECTION FROM COLD. Forms of Water 
Snow; Ice; The Snowbirds; Snowflakes; The Eskimo; Poems; Songs, Busy 
Work, bibliography. 
THIRD ‘VEEK—MAN’S PROTECr!ON FROM COLD. Picture Study; Footwear; 
Heating: Poems, Busy Work, Bibliography. 
FOURTH WEEK—BUILDING,.—Habitations: 
Busy Work. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
NEW YEAR’S KECEPTION, 
POEMS TO BE MEMORIZED. 


The Fairy and the Woodman; 


February 


FIRST WEEK -— Hal TRIOT‘'SM. Our Flag Colors; The Stor: 
lute to the Flag; ‘he American Eagle, Our ‘Patriotic 
The Stars and Stripes; Busy Work, Quotations, Poems. 

SECOND WtEK—SPrCIAL DAYS. Abraham Lincoln; §t. 
Postman: Busy Work, Poems. 

THIRD WE! K—‘PECIAL DAYS. George Washinton: Childhood of * ash 
ington; Lafayette; Washington Monument; Knight: ts of Old; Picture Study 

he Princes in the Tower; Basy Work, Poems; Music. 

ronnels WEEK—HEROIC CHILDREN. Dora. of the Lighthouse; A Story of 
Neison; Andy Moore; A Brave Boy; Siegfried: Joan of Arc; Picture Study; 
Busy Work, Poems, Bibliography. 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 

FEBRUARY EXERCISES. 

POEMS TL BE MEMORIZED. 


of Our wing: Sa- 
ongs; Flag Drill: 


Valentine; The 


Spring volume ready. Price, $1.50. Set $3.50. All postpaid. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East Ninth Street, New York 
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what they have learned, or seen, or thought, giving 
us of the best of their experience and life. It is a 
social service which makes the community stronger 
and better in living and working together. Your 
interest in these lectures, as shown by your attend- 
ance, will determine whether they will be repeated next 
year and extended to other schools. 

The result of the experiment is most gratifying and 
warrants the continuance of the plan and its exten- 
sion to other buildings thruout the city. The attend- 
ance was chiefly from the younger element of the 
neighborhood — those most eager to learn. The 
wholesome influence on the schools in these centers is 
distinctly noticeable. 

The following are the subjects treated in the sev- 
eral schools during the season, which extended, the 
lectures being given once a week, from November 6 to 
March 18: j 

Music, under direction of St. Cecilia Society ; Some 
Values of the Poet in Life; Elizabethan Dramatists ; 
Emerson; Meaning of American Citizenship; What 
the City Does for its People; Oxygen, Hydrogen, and 
the Chemistry of Fire; The Ice Age; Bacteriology; 
American Travel (stereopticon views); A Tour 
Thru Belgium, Germany, Italy and Greece (stere- 
opticon views) ; Alienation of the Colonies; Struggle 
for Independence; Making the Constitution; Wash- 
ington and His Cabinet ; Thomas Jefferson ; The Mis- 
souri Compromise; Music, under the direction of 
Schubert Club; The Modern Drama, Maeterlinck ; 
The Sun (illustrated) ; The Moon (illustrated) ; The 
Planets (illustrated); What Bacteriology Has Done 
for the Race; The Life of the Bee; Ancient Rome in 
Modern Times (stereopticon views ) ; Travels in Mexico 
(stereopticon views ) ; Sea Fighters of the Revolution ; 
An Ideal Home Life. 

Two evenings of the winter, in each sciiool, were de- 
voted to parents’ meetings. 





Co-operation: Eighteenth Century parents teaching théir children 


sp2lling, reading, and writing. 
From an engraving by a Munich artist about 1780. 
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paper jacket. 
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Country Life and the Country School. 
By L. H. Bailey, Dean of the Cornell University College of Agriculture. 


The kernel of modern educational development is 
to relate the school-training to the daily life. Much 
of our education is not connected with the conditions 
in which the pupils live and is extraneous to the lives 
that they must lead. The free common schools are 
more recent in development than universities, colleges, 
and academies, and they are even yet essentially aca- 
demic and in many ways undemocratic. They teach 
largely out of books and of subjects that have little 
vital relation with things that are real to the child. 
The school work is likely to be exotic to the pupil. 
The child lives in one world, and goes to school in 
another world. 

Every subject has teaching-power when put into 
pedagogic form. The nearer this subject is to the 
child the greater is its teaching-power, other con- 
ditions being comparable; and the more completely 
does it put him into touch with his environment and 
make him efficient and happy therein. In time, all 
subjects in which men engage will be put in form 
for teaching and be made the means of training the 
mind. The old subjects will not be banished, but 
rather extended; but the range of subjects will be 
immensely increased because we must reach all the 
people in terms of their daily experience. How all 
these subjects are to be handled as school agencies 
we cannot yet foresee, but it is certain that the com- 
mon things must be taught. And the common sub- 
jects are as capable of being made the means of 
developing the imagination and the higher ideals as 
are many of the traditional subjects. 


Great numbers of our people are in industrial and 
agricultural environments. By means of the industrial 
and agricultural trades they must live. These trades 
must be made more efficient; and the youth must be 
educated to see in them more than a mere livelihood. 
These industrial and agricultural subjects must be 
put more and more into schools. The so-called “ in- 
dustrial” and commercial subjects have already been 
put into schools with good effect; the agricultural sub- 
jects now must come within the school horizon. 


The School as Social Center. 


Not only must the school teach in terms of its 
own environment, but more and more it must become 
the intellectual and social center of the neighborhood 
or district. Every modern rural school building 
should be attractive enough to induce clubs of many 
kinds to hold meetings in it. In the old “ lyceum ” 
days the school-house was an important gathering 
place. These days are mostly past, but better days 
should be coming; the school should connect at every 
point with the life of the community ; any event, how- 
ever small, that centers the attention of the people at’ 
the school-house, is a beginning and is worth the 
while. A year ago the children and teacher in a dis- 
trict school began the work of “cleaning up” the | 
premises. Later, when the grounds were renovated 
and ready for the planting, boxes were placed for 
the reception of the mail for those who do not live on 
the carrier’s route; this is the beginning of a center- 
ing of attention at the school-house. The boxes 





The Tempest Edited by OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A. 
Macbeth Edited by GEORGE SMITH, M.A. 
Julius Caesar Edited by F. ARMITAGE MORLEY, M.A. 


1. Large, clear type and careful text, in a con- 
venient page. 

2. The notes “‘ strike the happy medium between 
too much and too little help’’ and avoid mere dis- 
play of erudition. They contain many apposite con- 
temporary illustrations. 

3. Each volume has a full glossary of unusual 
words and meanings, illustrated by numerous cuts, 
many of them rare, which add much to the vivid- 
ness of the definitions. 

4. The introductions introduce: they are not mere 
commentaries to accompany the reading of the plays. 


be complete and most helpful 


DISTINCTIVE 





R. H. BOWLES, Phillips-Exeter Academy: The introductions are unusually good, the illustrations interest- 
ing, the page clear and open—in short, everything about the books is more than ordinarily well done. 


TEMPLE SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE 


As You Like It Edited by FLORA MASSON 


Hamlet Edited by OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A. 
Richard II Edited by C. H. SCOTT, M.A. 
FEATURES 


5. The sketch of Shakespeare’s life, repeated in 
each volu me,is simply and interestingly written, and 
is illustrated with reproductions of contemporary 
buildings and the Droeshout portrait. 

6. The sections on Versification tell simply what 
the pupil needs to know about not only regular met- 
rical structure, but also unstopped verses, weak and 
feminine endings, rhymed couplets, and other char- 
acteristics that indicate date. 

7. Each volume contains several full-page imag- 
inative illustrations of the text by welJ-known 
artists. 


SOME COMMENTS 


PROF. SOPHIE C. HART, Wellesley College: Tomy mind they represent the most intelligent selection of Shakespeare scholar- 
ship and research within the limits of a school edition. Iam especially pleased to see the metrical analyses, the simple, clear defini- 
tion of fundameptal points, the excellent glossary, the valuable critical material. Wtat impresses me most is the good judgment that 
lies behind the preparation of the book. The illustrations are charming and give a distinct sense of atmosphere. 

PROF. T. W. HUNT, Princeton University: The plan of a uniform general introduction is an excellent one,as also the illustra- 
tions that accompany the text. The notes and glossary are helpful. I know of no editions of the p!ays that are more satisfactory. 

JAMES B. SMILEY, Lincoln High School Cleveland, O.: The books surpass every other school edition that I have seen. The 
binding, paper. and typography are commendable; the introductions, notes, and illustrations are excellent, while the glossary seems to 
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might have been more attractive and, perhaps bet- 
ter placed, but this will come in time; a beginning has 
been made. When once the people of any community 
come to think of the school-house as a meeting-place 
for old folks as well as for children, what may we not 
expect of the rural school? We need adult education 
as well as juvenile education. 

To be effective and meaningful study of agricul- 
ture and country life should be directly with the 
things, handling the things, studying the things, 
learning from the things. This is nature study. To 
commit to memory something about things is of little 
consequence. We are too closely committed to books. 
We are often slaves to books. Books are only sec- 
ondary or incidental means of educating, particularly 
in nature-study subjects. We have known the book- 
way of educating for so long a time that many of us 
have come to accept it as a matter of course and as the 
only way. 

School Gardens. 

Many lines of work might be suggested for an 
occasional period. Perhaps the best one, for spring, 
is a school-garden. In time, every good school will 
have its garden, as it now has charts and blackboards 
and books. A school-garden is a laboratory-room 
added to the school-house. It may be five feet square 
or ten times that much. The children prepare the 
land, — lessons in soils, soil physics; sow the seed, — 
lessons in planting, germination, and the like; care 
for the plants, — lessons in transplanting, struggle 
_ for existence, natural enemies, conditions that make 

for the welfare of the plants. 

Other Work. 
If not school-gardens, take up other lines of work, 
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— study the school premises, the nearby brook or 
field, an apple tree, or any other common object or 
phenomenon. If there is any special agricultural 
industry in the neighborhood discuss it and set the 
pupils at work on it. Any of these common-day sub- 
jects will interest the children and brighten up the 
school work; and the pursuit of them will teach the 
children the all-important fact that so few of us ever 
learn, — the fact that the commonest and homeliest 
things are worthy the best attention of the best men 
and women. 

Just now the improving of school grounds is a 
pressing subject. As a preliminary to the actual 
improving of the grounds suppose that the following 
problems were set before the pupils: 

Exercises on the Grounds. 

Area. — Measure the school grounds to determine 
the lengths and widths. Draw an outline map show- 
ing the shape. The older pupils may compute the 
square surface area. The distances may be compared, 
for practice, in feet, yards, and rods. (Arithmetic. ) 

Contour. —Is the area level, or rough, or sloping? 
Determine how great the slope is by sighting across a 
carpenter’s level. In what direction does the ground 
slope? Is the slope natural, or was it made by grad- 
ing? The older pupils may draw a cross-section line, 
to a scale, to show what the slope is. (Geography. ) 

Fences. — What parts of the area are fenced? 
What kind of fence? Total length of fence? Give 
opinion whether this fence is needed, with reasons. 
Is the fence in good repair? If not, what should be 
done to remedy it? (Arithmetic, language. ) 

Soil. — What is the nature of the soil — clay, 
sand, gravel, field loam? Was subsoil spread on the 





NEW TEXT-BOOKS WORTH KNOWING 


FOR. THE GRADES 
McMurry’s Pioneer History Stories 


Three volumes, covering the pioneer history of the whole country, 
for supplementary reading in intermediate and grammar schools. 


For supplementary reading from sixth to eighth grade; the plan is 
the same as that of the preceding k of the series, ‘* From the Old 
World to the New.” These volumes form a connected history of our 
= the discovery of America to the founding of our gov 
ernment. 


Wright’s Heart of Nature Series 


Three books of charming nature stories for children of from the 
fourth to the eighth year of school life: uniquely illustrated. 


| 
Dickson’s A Hundred Years of Warfare | 
} 
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| 
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FOR. HIGH SCHOOLS 


Ely and Wicker’s Elementary Principles of 
Economics 


An adaptation for High Schools of Ely’s Outlines of Economics, 
largely used in American Colleges. The new book combines both 
economic history and economic theory. It will be found to meet 
the requirements of secondary schools better than any other text- 
book 1n the science now published. 


Channing’s Students’ History of the United 
States 


A new and thoroughly revised edition of this standard text-book. 
The best high school text-book in United States history now pub- 
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Tarr and McMurry’s Geographies 
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First Lessons Short History 


Covering the whole field of United States history below the high 
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English Grammar 
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Coman and Kendall’s Short History of Eng- 
land 


Especially adapted for use in the Grammar Grades. 


Tarr’s New Physical Geography 
Thoroughly modern in subject-matter and presentation; the illus- 
trations are exceptionally numerous and valuable. 
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surface when the grounds were graded? Is the soil 
poor or rich, and why do you think so? Is it stony? 
What can be done to improve the soil? (Geography, 
language. ) 

Ground Cover. — What is on the ground — sod or 
weeds, or is it bare? What do you think would be 
the best ground cover, and why? (Geography, lan- 
guage. ) 

Trees and Bushes. — How many trees and bushes 
are there on the ground? Were they planted, or did 
they come up of themselves? Make a map showing 
where the principal ones are. Name all the kinds, 
putting the trees in one list and the bushes in an- 
other. Do any of the trees need pruning, and why? 
State whether any of them have been injured or are 
unhealthy. (Geography, language. ) 

Tenants. — What animals live or have lived on the 
school premises? What birds’ nests do you find (these 
may be found in winter)? Hornets’ nests? Perhaps 
you can find cocoons or egg-masses of insects in win- 
ter, and the active insects themselves in spring and 
fall. What birds visit the place? Do rabbits or mice 
or moles or frogs inhabit the premises? (Geography, 
language. ) 

Natural Features. — Describe any strong natural 
features, as rocks, ponds, streams, groves. What 
views do you get from the school grounds? (Geog- 
raphy, language. ) 

Exercises on the School Structures. 

Buildings. — How many buildings are on the 
grounds, including sheds, etc.? Give the sizes in 
lengths and widths. Brick or wood? Color? Make 
a map or chart showing the positions of these struc- 
tures, being careful to have the buildings properly 
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proportioned with reference to the entire area. (Lan- 
guage, geography. ) 

Repairs Needed. — Describe what condition the 
structures are in. Tell whether repairs are needed on 
foundations, side walls, roof, belfry, chimney, steps, 
doors, windows, paint. (Language. ) 

Flag Pole. — Where is your flag pole? Could it 
be in a better place? How tall is it above ground? 
How much in diameter at the base? What kind of 
wood? Painted? How deep in the ground? When 
was it put up? What repairs does it need? (Lan- 
guage. ) 

General Exercises. 

History. — When was the land set aside for a 
school? When was the school-house built? Who built 
it? (History, language. ) 

Cost. — Try to find out what the land cost. What 
the building cost. Are they worth as much now? 
(History, language. ) 

Government. — Determine what officers have gen- 
eral control of the school. How did they come to be 
officers? How long do they hold office? What are the 
duties of each? Determine whether your school re- 
ceives any aid from the state. (Government. ) 

Improvement. — Tell what you think should be 
done to improve the school grounds and the school 
structures. (Language. ) 

Photographs. — The teacher or some pupil should 
photograph the school premises and send the picture 
to us. We want at least one picture of every rural 
school-house and grounds in the state. Even a very 
poor photograph is better than none. 

Experiment Garden. — Every school ground should 











And little angels, holding hands, 
danced all around. 


—FLETCHER. 








N the teaching of Geography and Nature Study, what 
better tools can there be with which to work, than 
those made from Nature’s own colors. 


Dixon’s 
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teacher who is interested in color work. You will appreciate 
the strength and durability of these crayons, as well as the 
splendid depth of color which they possess. 

If you will mention this publication, we will send you our 
new Color Booklet; it will interest and help you in your school 
work. 
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have at least one small plat on which the children can 
grow some plant that is useful in that community. 
Just now alfalfa is demanding much attention from 
farmers, and it is certain soon to become a very im- 
portant farm crop in New York state. It is used for 
pasturage and for hay. When once established it 
lives for years. It is allied to clover and is a hand- 
some plant for any school. grounds. Will not the 
teacher suggest to the children that they make an 
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alfalfa bed along one side of the school grounds? It 
will be attractive and will teach many lessons to pupils 
and parents even if it is only a few square feet in size. 
We want to put an alfalfa plat on every rural school 
ground in the state. We will supply the seed free. 
Alfalfa is easy to grow if only a few essential prin- 
ciples are kept in mind. We will send full directions 
to any one who applies. From year to year we will 
give nature-study lessons on these alfalfa plats. 





Summer School of the South. 
AA Great Educational Center for Southern Teachers. 


In the Scnoot Journat of May 21 a summer 
school that has attained its majority, that at Chau- 
tauqua, was described. Another school, little more 
than an infant, hardly two years old and now look- 
ing forward to its third season, is the Summer School 
of the South. It holds its sessions in the lecture 
rooms of the University of Tennessee, at Knoxville, 
and it has almost assumed the stature of a giant in 
the many lines of work offered and its ability to touch 
the lives of thousands. Intellectually, Wells’ imagin- 
ary growths under the action of the “ Food of the 
gods,” are outdone by the reality in this school. 

The location of the Summer School of the South 
can hardly be surpassed anywhere. The contrast in 
the scenery between river valley and mountain height 
is an ever-changing delight. The Tennessee river 
winds past the university like a placid lake in whose 
silver surface bridge and tree, woodland and farm are 
mirrored in every faintest line. The numerous build- 
ings of the university overlook this river with all its 


beauty. These buildings, eighteen in all, with hand- 
some drives and ornamental shade, make the Univer- 
sity Hill a very popular show place for the town. 
And what can surpass these same mountains when the 
valleys between are clothed with all the luxuriance of 
the rhododendrons? Nature itself becomes the best 
tutor and lecturer in scenes like these. 

The school itself is organized in eight groups for 
the most effective work, each with its own faculty of 
instruction; but with a measure of freedom, since the 
most important lectures are given at an hour when 
nothing else is going on in the sehool. These are the 
groups: 

I. Kindergarten. 

II. Methods in primary and intermediate grades. 

III. High school and college subjects. 

IV. Special work for teachers of rural schools. 

V. Psychology and pedagogy. 

VI. School supervision. 

VH. General lectures. 
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lowed Our Suggestions and Any One of Them Will Substantiate Our Claims, viz.: 


THE HOLDEN BOOK AND REPAIRING MATERIAL Will Make the Books Last 


60 per cent. to 100 per cent. Longer Than Usual at a Cost of but 
3 per cent. of their value. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 








G. W. HOLDEN, Preswent SPRINGFIELD, M ASS. P. O. BOX 643 


M. C. HOLDEN, SrcrETary 
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Fourth of July Celebration at the Summer School of the South, University of Tennessee. 


VilII. Convention of state and county superin- 
tendents. 

Space will not permit of any extended description 
of these groups, but a few outlines selected from the 
whole course will indicate the high character of the 
work offered. 

CHEMISTRY. 


I. General chemistry. Lecture course. Five hours. Six 
weeks. 

II Laboratory practice and qualitative analysis. Five pe- 
riods of two hours. Six weeks. 

III. Quantitative analysis. Five periods of two hours. Six 
weeks. 

The chemical laboratories of the university are quite exten- 
sive and complete, and the instruction in this subject will be 
largely individual. Directions will be given for fitting up labor- 
atories for high schools and smaller colleges. Advanced work 
will be arranged for those who desire it. 


DRAWING AND ART. 


I. Drawing for primary grades. A course in elementary 
principles of drawing and in practical school-room work for 
primary grades. Correlation with manual training and other 
school work. Five hours. Six weeks. 


II. Drawing for intermediate grades. A course for teachers 
of intermediate grades. Correlation with manual training, na- 
ture study, and other forms of school work. Applications to 
art. Five hours. Six weeks. 

III. Drawing for high school grades. In this course special 
attention will be given to historic ornaments and the applica- 
tion of the principles of drawing and art to textile and other 
designs. Five hours. Six weeks. 

IV. Drawing and painting for high school and college 
grades. Study of plant forms with reference to design. Study 
of design. Study of nature with reference to pictorial quali- 
ties, compositions, perspective, etc. Design is treated as the 
most important consideration in technical art training for all 
grades. Practical illustration of applied design; points at 
which art and design find contact with civilized life. Five 
periods. Six weeks. Dr. Woodward. 

V. Lectures on art and history. <A series of talks including 
an examination and analysis of various historic periods of 
painting; stereopticon illustrations. Five hours. Six weeks. 
Dr. Woodward. 


One of the lines of instruction that promises deep- 
est interest is the course of Bible study. The letters 
of Paul are to be examined upon a plan of general 
interest. The primary thought is the setting of the 
letter, with as accessory, the form, substance, and his- 
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Plastigmat Lens and Volute Shutter and 
other high-grade photo. lenses and shutters. 
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LABORATORY SUPPLIES 


We make sixteen distinct types of Compound Microscopes. They meet every requirement, 
from elementary work to the most critical investigation. 





Our ‘‘BB’’ is the ideal instrument for High | Our line of Pocket and Hand Magnifiers 
School and College Laboratories. and Dissecting Microscopes is complete. 


Microtomes with Bausch & Lomb’s name upon them are used by all expert microtomists. 
The series embraces instruments from $5.00 to $95.00. 


We have a complete stock of the finest Dissecting Instruments on the market. Our sets of 
nstruments in folding case are very desirable for class use. 


Catalogues on Request 


Bausch & Lomb 


BB 
Microscope 


Large stocks of Chemical, Biological, and Bacteriological Apparatus permit us to fill orders 
promptly on receipt. Our Glassware is made under our own supervision and is guaranteed 
to be of fine quality. 


We have always on hand the best Analytical Chemicals and Reagents at reasonable prices. 


Binoeulars, the best Field Glass made. 
B. & L. Binoculars stand next and cost lees. 


Our factory is the home of the famous | We are sole American makers of Stereo 


Quotations Gladly Made 
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tory. This is conducted by Dr. Lincoln Hadley, of 
Bucknell university. This course is followed by a 
somewhat similar study of Job, the Psalms and Isaiah, 
but with the literary element made more prominent. 
Dr. Thomas Hume, professor of English literature in 
the University of North Carolina, conducts this 
course. 


Recreation. 


But a term at this summer school is not all study. 
There are recreations and outings, excursions and 
scecial evenings as well. Many out-of-door games will 
be organized, while tennis courts and ball grounds 
afford the opportunity to show skill and training, 
when the summer heat is not too severe. The many 
places of noted historical interest, as the Great Smoky 
mountains, the Cumberland, and Lookout mountain 
with its famous battlefield, all furnish occasions for de- 
lightful excursions. 

All classes combine to do everything possible to win 
success for this summer school. The railroads prac- 
tically cut the fare in half. The charge for instruc- 
tion is reduced to a mere registration fee; while board 
is placed at only the cost. Surely nothing further 
could be granted to help forward education. 

Special reference to the great opportunity offered 
for the study of education should be made. This is 


found in the twelve courses on special lines in edu- 


cation, besides the child study and kindergarten, given 
by such men as President Hall, of Clark univer- 
sity, Dr. Dewey, who has recently been caHed to Col- 


umbia, and Dr. B. C. Gregory, with others. These 


give the general principles, present tendenciés, char- 


acteristic methods, and the most important. problems 
now confronting the progressive educator. The 
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Plan of the Grounds of the University of Tennessee, where the 
Summer School of the South is in Session. 
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Who Obtain the Best 
Positions with the Best 
Concerns Are Those 
Who Operate The 
World’s Best Type- 


. al q writer . 
“| The Smith Premier 


It is preferred by the largest and most important corporations, railroads, manufac- 
turers, and high grade business concerns ; those that want clean-cut, practical, 
perfect work. 

The SMITH PREMIER is simple and speedy, does not easily get out of order, 
and far outwears any other make of typewriting machine. 

Our various Employment Departments all over the United States can place every com- 
petent Smith Premier operator who applies to us. Such never lack a good position. 








EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 


287 Broadway, New York, THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. 


FACTORY AT 
Syracuse, N Y Branch Offices in All Large Cities. 
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proper place and extent of supervision is shown and, 
to crown all, a series of conferences of superin- 
tendents, lasting a week, will serve to give a practical 
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turn to the entire work. Surely, who would not be a 
Southern teacher to have such a feast of good things 
offered for a summer table? 





What Buffalo Playgrounds are Accomplishing. 


Public playgrounds in Buffalo have proved to be a 
strong factor in the development of the morals of the 
children whose parents are not able to provide them 
with expensive amusements. The playground move- 
ment was first agitated by Mrs. Melvin P. Porter, and 
was llater taken up vigorously by her husband, who 
succeeded in enlisting the aid of several of Buffalo’s 
public-spirited men. 

The agitation was started by Mrs. Porter in 1900 
and in June of that year the common council granted 
permission to the Westminster House Social Settle- 
ment to equip Public School No. 31’s yard in Emslie 
street as a public playground to be open during the 
summer vacation. The success which attended this 
playground and the good results which at once became 
apparent made a firm impression on the city fathers 
and opposition dwindled away so rapidly that in 1902 
three more playgrounds were equipped and two more 
the year following. There are now six playgrounds, 
each of which daily forms a gathering point for an 
average of 1,000 children. 

The playgrounds have proved a most profitable in- 
vestment for the city because they make for better 
citizenship. They are responsible for the child’s 
merals, for, perhaps, more hours a day than is the 
school. Because the children have bodies which need 
training and morals that need guarding playgrounds 
should be as widely distributed in our city as are 
public schools. 

But besides providing for physical and moral educa- 
tion, the playground is a place for play; in fact the 
physical training itself can be largely secured in this 
pleasurable way. Such education pays the city in 
dollars and cents thru the greater productive power 
of schools of educated citizens and the fewer wrecks 
society must care for in asylums, hospitals, prisons, 
criminal courts, poor and police departments. 

The improvement in playground districts has been 
marked. While the Broadway playground was being 
constructed, about eight or ten fights a day occurred 
in the vicinity. When the grounds opened there was a 
general melee. The children knew no games and they 





fought for possession of the swings. The police pre- 
dicted that every piece of equipment erected on the 
grounds would be cut down and carried off. How- 
ever, their predictions were never verified and what 
they feared never came to pass. On the very contrary, 
the children who frequented the Broadway play- 
grounds soon began to take a personal interest in them 
and any vandalism attempted was soon discouraged. 
Not long after the playground was in operation the 
police reported that they had much less trouble with 
the boys in that section of the city. 

The playgrounds are supplied with nearly every 
popular and healthful means of sport. There is room 
fcr indoor baseball, football, handball, medicine ball, 
and there are maypoles, dumbbells, quoits, parallel and 
horizontal bars, jumping standards, running tracks, 
swings, benches and provision for quiet games. They 
have shelter houses with separate shower baths and 
dressing rooms for the boys and girls, places for the 
storage of movable apparatus and buildings where 
minor accidents can be taken care of. 

The best work of the playground is in the organized 
games and all-round athletic drills under the leader- 
ship of the director. Organized games are most valu- 
able by reason of more fully engaging the child’s 
physical activities, training him to mental alertness, 
and especially because of the moral education involved 
in the complex relationships and the subordination of 
self to the good of the whole in obedience to the self- 
imposed rules of the game. This playing together 
for a common end cements friendships and promotes 
a brotherly spirit among the various races composing 
our population. 

The chief reason for securing a public playground 
at the Emslie street school was for a demonstration 
that might lead the city to consider the maintenance 
of playgrounds a proper municipal function. In the 
spring of 1901 we asked the city itself to equip and 
maintain one. The site suggested was the Terrace 
Park, because it was in a densely populated section of 
the city, a public bath adjoined, and because its loca- 
tion was such as to make it a most valuable object 











The Story of Ugly Duc‘ling. — Arranged on a Sand Table at the Ridge Street School, Newark, N. J. 
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Vacation Days 


Are Kodak Days 


The Kodaker has all the vacation delights that 
others have---and has pictures besides. And there's 
pleasure in the making as well as in the possessing 
of Kodak pictures. 

Every step is simple now. No dark-room at any 
stage of the work, and better results than ever. 


KODAKS, from $5.00 to $97.00 
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lesson to. the public in general. After much hard 
fighting the common council allowed $2,900 less than 
we asked. 

The Terrace playground was a success from the 
start. This emboldened the leaders to ask the com- 
mon council for two new playgrounds in the spring 
of 1901. After more hard work three new play- 
grounds were secured. Besides the city playgrounds 
some private educational institutions have modeled 
playgrounds after our plans. Since these public recre- 
ation spots were opened the police report less trouble 
in handling the boys in the thickly settled sections. 
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Large boys of different nationalities living in the same 
neighborhood have ceased their fights and aid the di- 
rectors in many ways. 

The number of new playgrounds to be established 
will depend on the amount of work done by the people 
who require them. It has been impossible to secure 
options for lease of desirable sites for playgrounds 
this year. Tho from time to time an occasional site 
may be secured during the coming years on free land, 
for all practical purposes Buffalo has reached the point 
where more playgrounds mean the purchase of the 
sites. 
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Bird’s Eye View of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis. 
ducational Exhibit at this great fair is the finest and most comprehensive ever brought together anywhere. 
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Educational Books Published Since January 1, 1902. 


Below will be found a complete list, under the various heads, of the educational books published from January 1, 1902, to May 1, 


1904, 


valuable to teachers, superintendents, and school boards, for use in making up lists of books for the year. 
It will be noticed that the matter is arranged alphabetically by authors, with the exception of an occasional 
The names of publishers are abbreviated. A full list of abbreviations, names of publishers, and addresses will be 


appreciate its value. 
title placed first. 
found on a following page. 


Pedagogical and Special. 


Adams, Herbert Baxter: Encouragement of Higher 
Education. 10c. John Hopkins Press. 
Adams, John: Protestant School System in the 
Province of Quebec. 40c. Longmans. 
—Primer on Teaching; with Special Reference 
to Sunday School Work. 20c. Scribner. 
Famous 


Adams, Oscar a Some American 
Schools. $12 Estes. 
Adamson, Jo ; Theory of Education in Plato’s 
Republic. Psat Macmillan. 
a, Reginald: aerate. Handbooks to Great 
Public Schools. $1.50. Macmillan. 
Allison, S. B., and Perdue, H. A.: Story in Prim- 
ary Instruction. 60c. Flanagan. 
Allbutt, F. C.: Rise of the Experimental Method 
at ‘Oxford. 30¢. Oxford University Press. 


American Educational Catalog for —" 50c. 
Pub. Weekly. 
American Year Book of Hints and "les. 50e. 
Chautauqua Press. 
American Teachers’ Series: 


Bourne, H. E.: Teaching of History and 
Civics in the Elementary and Secondary 
School. $1.50. Longmans. 

Carpenter, G. R., and others: Teaching of 
English in the Elementary and Secondary 
School. $1.50. Longmans. 

Smith, A., and Hall, E. H.: Teaching of 
Che emistry and Physics in Secondary Schools. 
1.50. Longmans. 

Anderson, W. G.: Best Methods of Teaching Gym- 
nastics. Hinds. 
Aristotle. On Education. 60c. Macmillan. 


Armstrong, H. E.: Teaching of Scientific Method, 
and Other Papers on Education. $1.50. 
— 


Azarias, Brother: Essays Educational. se 
SicBride. 
Barnard, H.: National Edueation in Europe. m. Vee 
$11.00. deen. 
——Report of Commissioner of Education. "35. 50. 
Bardeen. 
Beckwith, M. H.: When we First Go to School. 
50c. Educational. 
Brown, E. E.: Making of Our Middle Schools. 
00. Longmans. 
meg E. F.: Educational Theory of Fron seer 
ant. $1. ppincott. 
nuda, 'S. A.: Education of Girls in the Ponited 
States. $1.25. Bardeen. 
Butler, N. M.: Meaning of Education. $1.00. 
Macmillan. 
Clark, J.: Short Studies in Education in Scotland. 
1.20. Longmans. 
Cloyd, = E.: Benjamin Franklin and Education. 
$1. Heath. 
ousaiaan, M.: Thoughts on Education. $1.60. 
Longmans. 
Crooker, J. H.: Religious Freedom in American 
Education. 4 Am. Unitar. 
Cubberley, E. P.: Syllabus of Lectures on the 
History of Education. 2 pts., ea., $1.25; 
complete, $2.50. Macmillan. 
Darroch, A.: 7 “+g and Herbartian Theory of 
Education. $1.2¢ Longmans. 
De Garmo, C.: oe and Education. $1. 
Macmillan. 
De Montmorency, J. &. G.: State Intervention in 
English Education. $1.50. Macmillan. 
Dewey, J.: Ethical Principles Underlying Edu- 
eation. 25ce. Univ. of Chicago Press. 


——Child and the Ca. Be 
Iniv. of tne Press. 
—-—Edueational Situation. 50c. 
Univ. of Chicago Press. 
Draper, A. §.: Educational Organization and Ad- 
ministration. Printed for Limited Distribu- 
tion by the Louisiana Purchase Exposition Uo. 
Durell, F.: New Life in Education. 90c. 
Myers, Fishel & Co. 
Eaton, J.: Report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, 1880. 4. Bardeen. 
Eliot, C. W.: Essays on Education. $1. 
Doubleday. 
Fennell, M.: ge of Lessons on the Herbartian 
Methods. $1.1 Longmans. 
Fragments from a Concerning Education. 


50c. Gorham. 
Gordy, J. P.: Broader Elementary Education. 
$1.25. inds. 
Greenough, J. C.: Evolution of the Elementary 
Schools of Great Britain. 5 Appleton. 
all, G. S.: Adolescence: Its Psychology and Its 
Relations to Education. Appleton. 
Hanus, P. H.: Modern School. $1.25. 
Macmillan. 
Harris, W. T.: Elementary Education. 


Printed for limited distribution by the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 


Harrison, E.: Some Silent Teachers. $1.25. 
Sigma Pub. 
Hedges, Rev. S.: Statistics Concerning Education 
in the Philippine Islands. 10c. Benziger. 
Henderson, C. — Education and *. Larger 
Life. ughton. 
Horne, H. He: "petite of Education. $1. 35. 
Macmillan. 
Howard, B. E.: Education and Democracy. 50c. 
Baumgardat. 
Ingham, C. B.: Education in Accordance with 
Natural Law. $1.50. Novello. 
Johnson, W. D.: Outlines of the History of Edu- 
cation. 65c. Crist. 
Jordan, D. §.: Voice of the Scholar and Other 
Addresses on the Problem of Higher Educa- 
tion. der. 
Kant, I.: Educational Theory of Immanuel Kant. 
1.25. — 
Kemp, E. L.: History of Education. tee 
Lippincott. 


Kiehle, D, L.: Education in Minnesota. T5c. 
Wilson, H. W. 
Larrabee, W. H.: Education Through the Agency 
of Religious Organizations. 
Printed for limited distribution by the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 


Laurie, 8S. 8.: Educational Opinion from the 

Renaissance. $1.50. Macmillan. 

Le Row, C. B.: Education as a Factor in Civiliza- 

tion. 10c. West, J. H. 

—_ Ps E.: Educational Conquest of the Far 

A. Revell. 

MacColl, “M.: Education Question and the Liberal 

arty Longmans, 
MacDonald, A.: Abnormal Man. $2. 

Lowdermilk. 


Course of Study for the Eighth 
Macmillan. 
90¢. 
Macmillan. 
Reformation and Education. 10c. 
Cathedral Lib. 
-——-Systems and Counter-Systems of Education. 
10¢. Cathedral Lib. 
Miller, J. and Educational 


McMurry, C. A.: 
Grade of the Common School. 
-———Elements of General Method. 


Magevney, E.: 


T.: Child Culture 
Problems. 50c. Skelton. 
Mosso, A.: Fatigue. $1.50. Putnam. 
Mulcaster, R.: Educational Writings. $1.25. 
: Macmillan. 
National Educational Association: Journal of 


42nd Annual Meeting at Boston. 

National Edue. 
National Society for the Scientific Study of Edu- 

cation: Third Year Book, 1904. 50c. 
Univ. of Chicago Press. 
Ortez, P. P.: Educacion Popular. $1. Appleton. 
O’Shea, M. V.: Education as Adjustment: with 
Bibliography. $1.50. Longmans. 
Page, W. H.: Rebuilding of Old Commonwealths. 


1. Doubleday. 
Payne, W. M.: Editorial Echoes. $1. McClurg. 
——Little Leaders. $. McClurg. 
——Various Views. $1. McClurg. 


Parsons, J. R.: Professional Education. 
Printed for limited distribution by the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 
siaeas F. G.: Religion of an Educated Man. 
Macmillan. 
Siena ‘of the Board of Education of Connecticut. 
Published by the State. 
Report of the Commissioner of Education for 
899- . Government Printing Office. 

Russell, W.: 


Normal Training. $1.50. 


Bardeen. 

Sanday, W.: Justice in Education. 40c. 
Longmans. 
Sauveur, L.: a to the Teaching of An- 
cient Languages. 5 Jenkins. 


a to the Teaching of Living Lan- 


Sehelen 7 Origin A the System of Land Grants 


for Education. Univ. of Wis. 
Schwickerath, R.: Feuuit Education. $1.75. 
Herder. 


Scranton Public Library: Reference List of Books 
on Education. 

Scranton Pub. Lib., Scranton. Pa. 

Scribner’s Private School Primer: | Fac-simile 

pages of old primers and suggestions for school 


advertisers. Seribner. 
Search, P. W.: Ethics of the New Education. 
25c. Flanagan. 
Sinclair, 8. B.: Possibility of a Science of Edu- 


eation. $1. 
yellion. rae 
1.25. 


—Religion, Agnosticism, and a, 


Spalding, F. E., ed.: Individual Child and His 
Education 

F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 

Spencer, H.: Education. 75c. Burt. 

Super, C. W.: Wisdom and Will in Education. 

1.25. Myers, Fishel & Co. 

Thorndike, E. L., ed.: Heridity. Correlation, and 
Sex Differences in School Abilities. 50c. 

Macmillan. 


Univ. of Chicago Press. 
Education and the Higher Life. 
McClurg. 

SNe, 
McClurg. 


a. Cc. 2 Liberal Education and a Liberal 
Baker. 

Vinee: a : Secret in Education. 10c. 
Chautauqua Press. 
Webb, 8.: London Education. $1. Longmans. 

White, E. G. H.: Education. $1.25. 

Pacific Press. 
Wiley, F. 0.: and 


cc State Socialism, 


the Trust. 

eee National Economic League, N. Y. 
Williams, 8. G.: History of Ancient Education. 
Bardeen. 

$1.12. 
Bardeen. 
Scientific Method in Education. 
Univ. of Chicago Press. 


——AHistory of Medieval Education. 
Young, E. F.: 
= 





Univ. of ‘Chicago Press. 


~ Architecture and Hygiene. 


Baldwin, } J.: Ventilation of the School Room. 

$1. Baldwin, 107 W. 17th St., N. Y. 
Barnard, HY School Architecture. $1.50. 

Bardeen. 

Barry, W. F.: Hygiene of the School-Room. 

1.50. Snow. 
Clay, F.: Modern School Buildings. $10. 

Scribner. 

Hemenway, H. D.: How to Make School Gardens. 

JB Doubleday. 

Morrison, G. B.: School Architecture and Hygiene. 


Printed for limited distribution by the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 


It is the first time that the publication of such a list has been attempted by an educational paper, and it will be exceedingly 


We are sure they will 


Rowe, 8S. H.: Lighting of School Rooms: with 
Bibliography. Longmans. 
Wheelwright, E. M.: School Architecture. $5. 
Rogers & M 


Art Education. 


Carter, C. M.: Art, North Side Schools. 
Charles M. Carter, Denver, Col. 
Clarke, I. E.: Art and Industrial Education. 


Printed for limited distribution by the 
Louisiana Purchase Bxposition. 
Crane, L.: Art and Formation of Taste. 25c. 
Prang. 
Leland, C. G.: Industrial and Decorative Art in 
the Public Schools. 25 m. Acad. 
——Result of Art Education in ieee” Rg 
Acad. 


Rydingsvard, A. M.: Art Studies for Schools. $1. 
Flanagan. 
Business Education. 


Brown, Cc. W.: Business Letter Writer. 50c. 
a., 25e Drake, F. J. 


Cody, § Letter Writers’ Correct English. 4 v.; 
ea., 50c. McClurg. 
Glauser, C.: French Commercial Correspondence. 
zZ Dutton. 
Haskins, C. W.: 3usiness Education and Ac- 
eountaney. $2. Harper. 
Herrick, C. A.: Commercial Educ ation. 50c. 


Univ. of Chicago Press. 
Hickox, W. E.: Correspondent’s Manual. ~~ 
a. 
James, E. J.: Commercial Education. 
Printed for limited distribution by the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 
Kutner, A.: Commercial German. $1. Am. Bk. 


Paterson, H. G.: StyJe Manual for Stenographers, 
Reporters, and Correspondence. $1.50. 
Hugh G. Paterson, 153 LaSalle St., Chicago. 
Payne, F. M.: English-Spanish Commercial Let- 
ter Writer. 50c. Popular Pub. 
Pitman, I.: Business Correspondence in —_— 
hand, No. 2, pa., 30c.; No. 3, pa., 
Pi tman. 
Smith, J. T.: Outside Business Training. 50c. 
Spectator. 
Stevens, E. L.: Business Education. 15¢. 
Bardeen. 
Sutherland, A.: Manual of Commercial Instruc- 
tion. 90c. Longmans. 
Vories, H. D.: Laboratory Method of Teaching 
English and ‘Touch Typewriting Together. 
1.25. Inland Pub. 


Child Study. 


Bretherton, R. H.: Child Mind. $1.20. Lane. 
Child Study for Mothers and Teachers. 50c. 
Booklovers Lib. 
Development of the om in Later 
Infaney. $1. 


20. Appleton. 

Du Bois, P.: Fireside Child Study. 60c. Dodd. 
Hubbell, G. A.: Up Through Childhood. 

Putnam. 


Compayre, G.: 


Illinois Society of Child Study: Transactions. 
Univ. of Chicago Press. 
King, I.: Psychology of Child Development. $1. 
Univ. of Chicago Press. 
Kirkpatrick, E. A.: Fundamentals of Child Study. 
1.25. Macmillan. 
Lyttleton, E.: Problem of Home Training. $1.50. 
Bardeen. 
Riddell, N. N.: Child Culture, according to the 
laws of physiological psychology and mental 
suggestion. 65c. 
Child of Light Pub. Co., Chicago. 
Tanner, Child: His Thinking, Feeling, 
and Doing. $1.25. Rand. 
Vaughn, M.: Mother’s Record: to keep note of 
the Physical, Mental, and Moral Growth of 
the Child for the First Fifteen Years. $1. 
Lothrop. 


Educational Associations. 


British Association Meeting at Glasgow, 1901: 
Discussion of the Teaching of Mathematics. 
70c. Macmillan. 

Journal of the Proceedings and Satgeness of the 
40th Annual Meeting of the N. E 
Published by the’ Association, Winona, Minn. 

Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of 41st 
Meeting, N. E. A., 1902. Nat. Educ. 

Papers Prenated at the Fifth Annual Session of 
the Summer Assembly of the Jewish Chau- 
tauqua Society at Atlantic City, N. J., 1901. 


Jewish Pub. 
Ethical Education. 


Ethics for Schools. $1. Hinds. 
Dewey, J.: Ethical Principles Underlying Edu- 
eation. 25¢e. Univ. of Chicago Press. 
——Logical Conditions of a Scientific Treatment 
of Morality. 50c. Univ. of Chicago Press. 


Bierbower, A.: 


Du Bois, P.: Natural Way in Moral Trainine. 
$1. Revell. 
Jones, A. T.: Place of the Bible in Education. 
75e. acific Press 
Varnum, H.: Character, A Moral Text-Book. $2. 
H. Varnum, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Shearer, W. J.: Morals and Manners. 75c. 
Richardson, S. 

Young, E. F.: Ethics in the School. 


Cc. 
Univ. of Chicago Press. 


Examination. 


College Entrance erg Board: 
of June 15-20, 190% 

County Examination Questions, State of mauen 
Jan. to Oct., 1901. 35c. MacDonald, J. 

Entrance omen Re «ral for the U. 8. Milita 
Academy, West Point, ans the Naver! Acad- 
emy, polis. Harison. 


Gute 
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Jand Jaques (Mrs. E. K.): 
Teachers’ Examinations: 
50e. 

School Education. 
1904. 15c. 
Hyde & M. 
$2. pa., $1. Bardeen. 


Hyde (C. W. G. 
Minnesota State 
Questions and Answers. 

——Same. Supplement for February, 

New York Question Book. 2 t 

——Supplements No. 12, 1901-2, and No. 15, 
1902-3. Ea., $1. Bardeen. 

Peavy, S. A.: Grade Examinations. 25c. 


Bardeen. 

State Examination Questions, 1895-1903. as 
Bardeen. 
Teacher's Review Book and Examiner’s Manual. 
$1.50. Ellis Pub. 


Gymnastics. 
Calesthenic Dictionary. 


Fish, A. L.: $1. 
Seminar Pub. Co., Springfield. 
Fremont, A.: Health and Strength. Qe 
Coates. 
Harper, C. A., ed.: One Hundred and Fifty Gym 
nastic Games. Ellis Pub. 
Health Exercises and Home Gymnastics with- 
out the Use of Appliances. 50c. Fowler. 
Hoffman, H. C.: Health and Strength. 25c. 
H. C. Hoffman, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Lemly, H. R.: 25c. 


Appleton. 
Martin, G. M.: Grading of Gymnastic Exercises. 
10¢. 
Nissen, H.: 


C. A. 

Rational Home Gymnastics. for the 

v ell and the Sick. SX Bacon, E. H. 

Posse, N.: Handbook of School Gymnastics of an 
Swedish System. 50c 

Wehman’s Gymnastic Exercises for the ne ng 

ment of Muscle and Stature. 10c. Wehman. 


Kindergarten. 


Kindergartén Activities. Saalfield. 
Tent h Gift, sticklaying in pri- 


Mass. 


Ejercicios Gimnasticos. 


Beebe, K.: 

Buckingham, A.: 

mary schools. 
Am. Kindergarten Supply House, 

Manistee, Mich 

Blow, 8. E.: Kindergarten Education. 

Printed for limited distribution by the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition Co. 
Kindergarten Painting, Plays, and 

Entertainments. 
Am. Book and “Bible House, 

Kindergarten System. 20c. 


Cline, A.: 
Home 


Froebel, F.: 
Steiger. 


Froebel, K.: Explanation of the Kindergarten. 
18¢. Boston Sch. 
Frybom, J. H.: Cardboard Construction. $1. 


Bradley, M. 
Harrison (E.) and Woodson (B.): Kindergarten 
Building Gifts. $1.50. Sigma Pub. 
Picture Work for Teachers and 
3060. Chautauqua Press. 

.Songs and Scissors. $1.25. 
Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago. 
Hoxie, J. L Hand Work for Kindergartens and 
Primary Schools. 50c. Bradley, M. 
Kindergarten Annual, 1903: Containing a Com- 
plete list of the kindergartners of the U. S. 
and Can. . L. Anderson Pub. Co., 
701 Lucas Ave.. St. Louis, 

Kindergarten Speaker. Colt, F. U. 1. 

Madison Bk. 


a Stories for the aed School and 
Home. Cragin, L. E. $1. 
New Era Pub, Co., 
Card Sewing. 50c 
Bradley, M. 
$1.50. 
Reilly & B. 
Kindergarten Lessons. 
Nelson. 
Year with the Mother Play. 
Flanagan. 
Kindergarten Drawing Lessons. 
Steiger. 


Phil. 


Holmes, i &.: 


Mo. 


Chicago. 
Maxwell, L. H.: 


Miller, L. B.: Kindergarten. 


Mortimer, E.: Practical 


a 
Proudfoot, A. H.: 
as 
Richmond, E.: 
4c. 


Manual Tra‘ning. 
— W. A.: Industrial-Social 


Chamberlain, A. H.: Bibliography of the Man- 
ual Arts. Tie. Flanagan. 
Dopp, K. E.: Place of Industries in Elementary 
Education. * a Univ. of Chicago Press. 
Hammel, W. A.: Cardboard Construction. 
20¢. Johnson, B. F. 
——Knife Work, Elementary and Advanced. 
20¢. Johnson, B. F. 
Holton, M. a: Work Public 
Schools. 90ec. Rand. 
Leland, C. G.: Industrial and Decorative Art in 
Public Schools. 25c. Am. Acad. 
Miller, L. W.: Industrial Education in Europe. 


. Am. Acad. 
Miller, J. S.: Teachers Hand-book of Manual 
Training Metal-Work. Macmillan. 
Molander, A.: Scientific Sloyd. 50c. Bardeen. 
Shuey, E. L.: Industrial Training and National 
Prosperity. 5c. ¥. M.C. A. 


Music. 
15¢. Kellogg. 
School Praise and Song. 
C. A. Boyle, Emporia, Kan. 
mg F. H.: Pupil'’s Firee Primer. 50c. 
Ditson. 
Butler, F. C.: Teachers’ Handbook of a Practical 
Presentation of Public School Music. 25c. 
F. C. Butler, Garner, Ia. 
Challoner, R.: Music Made Easy. 40c. 
Ditson. 
$1.50. Ditson. 
the eres of 
i 


Education. 
Bradley, M. 


Industrial for 


Best Primary Songs. 
ox * Cc. A., comp.: 


——Science and Art of Music. 
Clarke, Catechism of 


tson. 
J. H.: Explanatory Pamphlet to accom- 
panying Silicate Music Slates. 25c. 


Schirmer. 
Crowest, F. J.: Story of the Art of Music. 35c. 
: Appleton. 
Curtiss, N. P. B.: Sight Music-Reader. ~ 
vit 
Liederbuch fiir Schulen. 
Schuberth. 
Voice of the Boy. 25c. Kellogg. 
Musical Draw ing, Spelling, and 
ee Ditson. 


Words by J. Miller. 
Whitaker. 


son. 

Damm, G.: 25e. 

Dawson, J. J.: 

dwards, C. H.: 
Exercise Book. 

France, L.: Song 
10¢. 
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$1.25. 
Presser. 

Corona Song Book. $1. 
Ginn. 

Silver Carols. 50c. 
Boston Sch. 

50c. 

Schirmer. 
School Exercises, 3 bks., ea., 50c. 
‘Schuberth. 
Elements and Notation of 
Ginn. 
25c. 


Harvey, M.: Music Study at Home. 


Hoff, W. C., comp.: 

Leslie and Ogden: 

Lobe, J. C.: 

Lohr, F. N.: 

McLaughlin, J. M.: 

Music. 50c. 
New First Music Reader. 

Ginn. 


-——and Others. 

Morris, M. 8.: Writing Primer. 50c. Presser. 

Neidlinger, W. H.: Primer on Voice and Sing- 
ing. 75e. Rand. 

Rice, C. I.: Worcester Music Manual, for the 
use of supervisors and teachers in the public 
schools. 50c. C. I. Rice, Worcester, Mass. 

Ripley (F. +) and Tapper (T.): Harmonie 
Readers. Primer, 30c.; 1st Reader, 30c.; 
2nd Reader, 35c.; 3d and 4th — ea., 
40c. Bk. 


Am. 
Rix: T5e. 

Richardson, S. 
Advanced Ideal Music.  60c. 
Myers, Fishel & Co. 
Book. 35c. 
Myers, Fishel & Co. 
Alternate Third Book of Vocal Music. 
Silver. 
School Musie Chart. 
inn. 

96c. 
Heath. 
the American 


New 


Catechism of Music. 


Songs of School and Flag. 
J. A.: 
Ideal Music 


Sprenkel, 
——Primary 
Smith, E.: 
Bde. 
Tilden, WwW. C.: 
Whiting, Cc. E.: 
Zuchtmann, F.: Teachers’ Manual; 
Musie System. 75c. Richardson, 8. 
——American Music Charts. Pt. 1, A., with 
stand, $5; B.. with stand, $8; complete with 
stand, $11. Pt. 2, with stand, $11. 
Richardson, & 


——American Music Reader. Bk. 1, 38c.; 
45c.; bk. 3, 50c.; bk. 4, $1; 


Common 


High School Choralist. 


Teachers’ 
Supplementary 
Richardson, 8. 


—American Music System. 
Manual, $1; Syllabus, 30c.; 
Exercises I. 30e. 


Nature Study. 


Bailey, L. H.: Nature Study Idea. 


Boyle, M. P.: 


Carter (E.) and Field (E.): atate Stories for 
Little Folks. 2 v. Ea. Warne. 
Comstock, A. B.: Ways of the Six- Footed. 40c. 


tinn, 
Daulton, A. M.: 40c. 


Rand. 
Dickens, J. B. : Simple Object Lessons from Na- 
ture. S5e. 


oston Sch. 
Hodge, C. F.: Nature Study and Life. $2; 
school ed., $1.50. 


Ginn. 

Kellogg, A. M., comp.: Nature Recitation. ma 
O£g 

——How to Teach Nature. 25c. rome: 
Lange, D., comp.: Books and Helps for Nature 
Study. McClurg. 
Lippincott’ A Sipetny Science Readers. 3 pts., 

35 


; Lippincott. 
ene, Ww. oS Wood Folk at School. 50c. 
McGovern, A. E 


erature. $1.2 


$1. 
Doubleday. 

30¢. 

Flanagan. 


Outdoor Secrets. 


Wings and Stings. 


Ginn 
Nature Study and Related Lit. 


Republican. Printing Co., nual Rapids, Ia. 
Morley, M. W.: Insect Folk. Ginn. 
Munson, J. P.: Education Ram Nature Study, 

Foundations and Method. $1.25. Kellogg. 
Pierson, C. D Dooryard Studies. $1.20. 
Dutton. 
—. “% Nature Charts and Readers. 2 vv. Ea., 
Se. Standish & Standish, 
1117 Hawthorn Ave., Minneapolis. 
E.: Introduction to Nature Study. 
90c. Macmillan. 
Troeger (J. W. and E. B.): Harold's Discus- 
sions. 60c. ppleton. 
Walton, M. A.: Hermit’s Wild Friends. 


$1. 50. 
Wright, M. 0O.: 
30e. 


Stenhouse, 


Istes. 
Heart of Nature Ser., 1-3. 


Maemi = n. 
Psychology. 


Biddison, V. H.: Brief Course in 


40c.; pa., 25¢ 
Brough, J.: 
— C. H.: Genetic Psychology 


ee , ed.: 
Studies. V. 1, $4. 


Patrick, J. N.: 


Psychology. 
De. Crane & Co. 
Study of Mental Science. $1. 
Longmans. 
for Teachers. 
Appleton. 
Harvard Psychological 
i. " C. Warren, Princeton, N. J. 
Psychology for Teachers. $1. 
Educational. 
Outlines of Psychology. $1; lib. ed., 
Macmillan. 
Groundwork of Psychology. $1.25. 
Hinds. 
Little Study of Objective and 
Mind.  35c. 
Justitia Pub. Co., Chicago. 
Educational Psychology. $1.50. 
Lemecke. 
Suggestions for Students of Psy- 
Ogilvie. 


Royce, J.: 
1.25. 
Stout, G. F.: 


Taylor, A. J.: 
Subjective 


Thorndike, E. L.: 


Trueman, A.: 
chology. 
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$1.50. 
Ginn. 
$2. 


Stechert. 


Witmar, L.: 
Wundt, W.: 


Analytical Psychology. 


Outlines of Vsychology. 


Public Schools, 


Adams, J.: Protestant School System in the 
Province of Quebec. 40c. eK 
Chancellor, W. E.: Our Common Schools. os - 

Heat 

Clark, H. B.: Public Schools of Chicago. 50c. 
Jniv. of Chicazo Press. 
Dawes, T. R.: Bilingual Teaching in Belgian 
Schools. 5 Macmillan. 
Devil in the Church; his secret works exposed and 
his snares laid to destroy our public schools. 
$1.50. Am. Pub. Co., Beaver Springs, Pa. 
Draper, A. S.: Origin and Development of the 
Common School System of the State of New 


York. 50c. Bardeen. 

Du Bois, W. E. B.: Negro Common School. 25c. 

Atlanta Univ. Press. 

W.: More Money for the Public 

Doubleday. 

— T. E.: Text-Book on New York School 

BS Parsons. 

Handbooks to Great Public Schools. Each., $1.50. 

Macmillan. 

Jones, D. R.: State Aid to nen Schools. 

75e. Univ. of Cal. 

Kiehle, D. L.: Education in Minnesota. 

Wilson, H. W. 

Morrill, D. L.: School Laws of Illinois Annotated. 

‘ivic Book Co., Chicago. 

Pellatt, T.: Public Schools and Public Opinion. 

$1. Longmans. 

Public School Law of Maryland. 15c. Dulany. 

Shotwell, J. B.: History of the Schools of Cin- 

cinnati. 3. J. Brough Shotwell, Cinn. 

Snyder, M. B.: Pending School Problems. 25c. 

Am. Acad. 

wate J. F.: Publie Schools in their ~~ 
to the Community. 25c. m. 

Worthington, E. §.: Tocsing our children in “orl 


— arraignment of the public school system. 
rodway Pub. 


School Entertainments. 


Arbor and Bird Day Annual for Wisconsin 
Schools, 2. 

Department of Public Institutions # Wis. 
Autumn Queen. 15c. Kellogg. 
—. G. M.: Baker's School Entertainments. 

Baker, W. > 
a. ae Entertainments and Burlesques for 
Stage and School. 30c. Baker, 
Baird. Fruits "aa Flowers: An Arbor Day Ex- 
ercise. Bardeen. 
De Witt’s School Exhibitions. 25c. Wehman. 
Holbrook, F.: Dramatization of Longfellow’s Hia- 
watha. 15c. Houghton. 
— A. M., comp.: Patriotic Exercises. 
Kellogg. 
= Day Exercises. 25¢ Kellogg. 
—Van Amburgh’s Menagerie. “15e. Kellogg. 
——Wonderful Doctor and Troubles Everywhere. 
15¢. Kellogg. 
Root, N. W. T.: School Amusements. $1. 
Bardeen. 


Schools and School Management. 


Batdorf, J. B.: Management of Country Schools. 


New 


Ns ardeen. 
British School at Athens. Annual Session, 1901-2. 
5. Macmillan. 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle: Directory of Educational 
Institutions. 5e. Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
Carter, J. G.: Schools of Massachusetts in 1824. 
5e. Div. 0. S. W. 
Dutton, 8. T.: School Management. $1. 
Scribner. 
Gowdy, J. L.: Special Days in aes with Liter- 
ary Selections. 65c.; pa.. 
Se’ waa . om Co. 
Hanus, P. H.: Modern School. 
“Macmillan. 
Hughes, R. E.: Schools at Home and Abroad. 
iF Dutton. 
International Reports of 645 Schools for the Deaf. 
Cc. Volta Bureau. 
Jewell, F. 8.: School Government. $1. Bardeen. 
Johnson, C.: Old-time Schools and School-books. 
$2. Maemillan. 
Littlefield, G. E.: Early Schools and School 
Books. Club of Odd Volumes, Boston. 
Seeley, L.: New School Management. $1.25. 
Hinds. 
Taylor, J. §.: Art of Class Management and 
Discipline. S0ec. Kellogg. 
eeks, D.: Control of Pupils. 50ce. 
Bardeen. 
Wray, 2 W.: Jean Mitchell's we A Story. 
$1. Public School. 
Young, = F.: 


Ethics in the School. 25¢e. 
Univ. of Chicago Press. 


School Records. 


Improved System of Sehool ae” wie, 4 
36¢e.— Bk. 
Mary inna Publie School eaten "52. 


: ulany. 
Numeral School Register. 25c. 


Bardeen. 
School Record. 50c. Bardeen. 
Individual Record. 75c. 


Richardson, S. 


Bartley: 
nos., 


Dulany: 
Robinson, A. H.: 


Ryan, G. W.: 
Shearer, W. J.: 


Ancient Languages. 


C. .W: Greek Primer. $1. 


Greek. 


Greek Prose Composition. 90c. 
Macmillan. 
Grammar of Attic and = 


Andrew, 8. 0.: 
Babbitt, F. os 


Greek. $ 
Ball, F. K.: taeuts of Greek. $1. 


Bevier, L., Jr.: 
Bonner, R. J.: Greek Composition 


1. 
Flagg, T.: Writer of Attic Prose: 
Xenophon. i" 
Frisbee, T. Educational Value of Fang in 
og Schools. 25c. Kellogg. 
Goodell, T. D School Grammar of Attic Greek. 
$1.50. Appleton. 


Macmillan. 
90¢ 


Am. Bk. 
for Schools. 
Scott. 
Models — 
Am 


Brief Greek Syntex. 


Gleason, 


Am. Bk. 
Homer: 


ae ‘ 
eton. 
Morrison (F. 8.) and Goodell (T. Sd: eee 
Lessons for Beginners. Appleton. 
Plato: Charmides, Laches, and Lysis. 30c. 
Am. Book. Enthyphro. Rs Am 
Xenophon: Cyropaedia. Bk. 1, 60c. 
Memorabilia. $1.40. 


Latin. 


Allen (J. H. )and Greenough (J. B.): 
Grammar for schools and colleges. 


Barss, J. E.: Writing Latin. 
2, T5e. 


Selections from the Iliad. 


Bk. 
Macmillan. 
Ginn. 


New Latin 
$1.20. 


Ginn. 
Bk. 1, 50c.; bk. 
Univ. Pub. 
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Bennett, C. E.: Foundations of Latin. 90c. 


Allyn. 
Casserly, P. 8.: Latin Prosody. 60c. Hinds. 
Cicero: "Latins de Amicitia. 75c. Am. BK. 


Cicero: Eight Orations, with Selected Passages 
and Letters. $1.40. T mea Select Ora- 
tions and Letters. Ginn. 

Cicero: Ten Orations, Sin Letters to His Wite. 


pe. 

Gunnison (W. B.) and Harley (W. §8.): rst 
Year in Latin. $1. ioe 
Franklin (8. B.) and Greene (E. C.): Selections 
from Latin Prose Authors for Sight Beets. 


Hale w G.) and Buck (C. D.): Latin coon. 


nn. 

Horace: Complete Works. $2. Allyn. 
Jayne, M. M.: Thirty Latin Lessons. ia 

Abbey Press. 


Juvenal: Saturarum libri. v. $1.40. 
University Pub. 
Lane, G. M.: Latin Grammar. $1.50. 
Am. Bk. 


MacEwan, J.: Latin Tests. 75c. Nelson. 
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mane. A. C.: Latin Composition for Pg 9 
eading Caesar. 40c. Bk. 
Miller (F. J.) and Beeson - -(C. H.): 
Book. $1.25. 
Moore, C. H.: First Latin Book. $1.10. 
Appleton. 
Morgan, M. H.: School Latin Grammar. $1. 


Am. Bk. 
Nepos: Selected Liven. $1. Appleton. 
Ovid: Poems. $1. Maemillan. 
Ogilvie, R.: Hoae a Longmans. 


$5. 
Pearson, H. C.: Latin Prose Composition. 
Petronius: Cena Trimalchionis. $1.25. 


Sanborn. 

Pliny: Selected Letters. $1.25. Macmillan. 
Reynolds, >’ B.: Rudiments of Latin. $1.25. 
Reynolds, Battle Creek, Mich. 


B. 
Ritchie, Fe Second Steps in Latin. 65c. 
Longmans. 
Sallust: Jugurtha 
C) 


name. Latin 


Macmillan. 
Tuell (H.) and ote “(H: M.): First Book in 
Latin 1. 


French Language. 


Betis and Swan: Facts of Life. 80c. 
Longmans. 

——First Facts and Sentences in French. 60c. 
Longmans. 


——Class-Room Conversations in French. 80c. 
I 


songmans. 
Billandeau, A.: Collection of French Idioms, 
Sayings. and Proverbs. $2.50. 


Stechert 
Clark, T. M.: En Voyage; A Collection of Con- 
versations in French and English. 75c. 
Jenkins. 
Connor, J.: Conversation Book in French and 
English for the Use of Schools and Travelers. 
60c. Brentano's. 
Downer, C. A.: First Book in French. $1.10. 
Appleton. 
Delbos, L.: John Bull in France. 50c. Oxford. 
Elementary Object Lessons in French. 75c. 
Nelson. 
Fasnacht,.G. E.: Teachers’ Companion to French 
Lessons in Middle Form. $1.60. Macmillan. 
Francois, V. E.: Beginner’s French. 65 


m. Bk. 
——Advanced French Prose Composition.  80c. 

m. Bk. 

Glauser, C.: French Commercial Correspondence. 

; Dutton. 
Gouin, F.: First Lessons in French. 80c. 

Longmans. 

Hugo: French Simplified. $1. Pitman, 

Kastner, L. E.: History of French Versification. 

$1.90. Oxford. 

Leroy, 8.: French: Conversation and Grammar. 

& Harison. 

Lespy: Grammar and Vocabulary of the Lan- 

guage of Bearn. $1.50. Oxford. 
Pitman, I.: Lectures Commerciales. 85e. 

Pitman. 

Roth, H.: Table Game. T5e. Oxford. 


Roth, E.: Conversational French. $1. 
Edward Roth, Phil. 
Siepmann, O.: Primary French Course: First 
Term. 40c. acmillan. 
——Primary French Course. Ist Year. . 
Macmillan. 


A Sanborn. 

West, A. F.: Latin Grammar for ee 90¢e. 
Appleton. 

Sauver, L.: French Text-Books. Jenkins. 


Snow (W. B.) and Lebon (C. P.): Easy French. 
60¢c Heath. 


Triesche, G. N.: Some mee Blocks of “the 
French Language. 85c. Bardeen. 
Yersin, M. and J.: Yersin Phono-Rythmic Method 
of French Pronunciation. $1.25. Lippincott. 
Zweifel, A. M.: Preparatory French Course. 50c. 
Macmillan, 


Grammar. 
Berlitz, M. D.: Grammaire Practique. 4 v. V. 3, 
50c. Berlitz. 
Bruce, M. A.: Grammaire Francaise. Heath. 


Clark (G. H.) and Tanguerey (L. R.): Inter- 
mediate French Grammar and Outlines of 


Syntax. $1.00. Dutton. 
Darmesteter, Aa Historical French Grammar. 
Macmillan. 

Fraser (W. i.) and § pe (J.): French Gram- 
mar for Schools. 1.12. Heath. 


Grimshaw, R.: French Genders. 35¢. Brentano's. 

Henneguin, A.: New Treatise on French Verbs. 

65c. Am. Bk. 

Lamaire, E. B.: Manual for be * “eat of Ele- 

mentary French Grammar. 

N. J. Abbott ag ‘betes, Cal. 

Otto, E.: French Conversation Grammar. $1.00; 

with key, $1.25; key, 35c. Wyecil. 

Sauveur (M. L.) and Longee (S. C.): Rd 
Lecons de Grammaire Francaise. 75c. 

Jenkins, 

Wall, A. H.: French Primer. 50c. Oxford. 


Readers. 


Aldrich (F, Rao and Foster (I. L.): French 
eader. 50c Ginn. 
Bowen, B. L.: “First Scientific French Reader. 
90e. Heath. 
Magnan, J. R.: Cours Francais de Lectures Gra- 
dués. V. 1. 30c.; v. 2. 50c. 
Rev. J. Roch Magnan, Muskegon. Mich. 
Lyons, L. C., comp.: Easy First French Reader. 
50e. Am. Bk. 


German Language. 


Ahn, J. F.: New, Practical. and Easy Method of 
Learning the German Language. 50¢ 


Herder. 

Becker, H. K.: Elements of German. “> 
cott. 
Betis (V.) and Swan (H.): Facts of Life. 80c. 
Longmans. 


Bierwerth. H. C.: Beginning German. 80c. Holt. 
Bronson, T. B.: Colloquial German. 65¢c. Holt. 


Connor, J.: Conversation Book in German and 
English for the Use of Schools and Travelers. 
Brentano’s. 
Breeden, B. M.: German Composition. 40c. 
Am. Bk. 
Ehrke, E.: Key to Helps to German Prose Com- 
position. $1.75. Oxford. 
Elementary Object Lessons in German. $1.00. 
Nelson. 
a, “ -_ + eed (M.): Commercial German. 
Dutton. 
Kriiger 6.) 4 ‘Smith (¢. A.): English-German 
Conversation Book. 50c. Abbey Press. 
Kutner, A.: Commercial yp ey $1.00. 


» Bk. 
Lange, L.: Twentieth Century System: Key to 
the German Language.  50c. 
Pamphlet Pub. Co.. Pacific Grove, Cal. 
Lorenzen, A. F.: Deutsche Fibel. 20c. 
Luth. Bk. 
Plate, T.: Praktisches Lehr- und Uebungsbuch 
fiir den Unterricht in der deutschen Sprache; 
erste Stufe.  35c. Herder. 
Richardson, J. C.: The Spade: being a twelve 
weeks’ introduction to the study of German. 
1.00. Hudson. 
Sihler, W.: German Forms and Most Common 
Words. arranged according to the frequency 
of their oceurrence.  65c. 
W. Sihler, Decorah. Ia. 
Toner, F. J.: Game for German Composition. 
ce. 


olt. 

Vos, B. J.: Essentials of German. S80c. Holt. 
bene H. §8.: Beresford, Second German Book. 
Longmans. 

whitheid (E. E.) and Kaiser (C.): Course of 
Commercial German. $1.10. Longmans. 
Weiss, A., ed.: Military and Naval Episodes. 
Selected for translations into German. 70e. 
Macmillan. 


Wesselhoeft, E. C.: Exercises in German Com- 


position and Conversation. 50c. Heath. 

——German Composition. 45c. Heath. 

Wright, J.: Middle High German Primer. 0c. 

Oxford. 

——Old High German Primer. 90c. Oxford. 
Grammar. 


Cutting, S. W.: Concerning the Modern German 
Relatives ‘‘Das’’ and ‘Was'’ in Clauses De- 
pendent upon Substantivized Adjectives. 25e. 

Univ. of Chicago Press. 

Curme, G. 0O.: Grammar of the German Lan- 


guage. Maemillan. 
Fischer, “4 A.: Tables of German Grammar. 70c. 
McKay. 


ies W. W.: Questions on Thomas’ Grammar. 
yahr, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Grimahow, R.: German Genders. 35c. 
Brentano's. 
Hugo: German Grammar Simplified. $1.00. 


Lampe, M. H. J.: German Drill Book. 35¢c. 
Publie School. 
Learned, M. D.: New German Grammar. $1.15. 
Appleton. 
Otto, E.: German yo onversation Grammar. $1.00; 
with key, $1.25; key. 35e. Wycil. 


Readers. 


_Florer, W. W.: Biblische Geschichten. 40c. 


Wahr. Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Ford, R. C.: Elementary German for Light 
Translation. 25c. Ginn. 
Herder’s Deutsch - Amerikanische  Lesebiicher: 
Zweites Lesebuch. 25c. Herder. 

Lutz, F.: Elementary German Reader. $1.00. 
z Silver. 
i I.: Deutsches kaufmiinnisches Lesebuch. 
Pitman. 


Stolze, ‘EB. M:: Bunte Geschichten fiir Anfinger. 
30 A Bk. 


ic. 
Townson, B.: Second German Reader. 80c. 





B Longmans. 
Weick, W. H.: German Script Primer. 20c. 

Am. Bk. 

German First Book. 20c. Am. Bk. 
Wiedemann, F.: Biblische Geschichten. 300. 

Holt 


Spanish Language. 


Arnold, S. L.: Ensefiar 4 Leer. 40c. Silver. 
Arteaga, F. de: Practical Spanish. 2 . $2.00. 


ppleton. 
Berlitz, M. D.: Spanish with or without : Saaner. 
v.; ea., $1.00. — 


Ferry, E. A.: Fonografia Espanola. $1.00 
Whitaker & R. 


Goldsmith, P. H.: Idioma Ingles. Libro 1 and 
5; ea, 40¢.; libro 2, 36c. Globe School Bk. 
Hill, R. G.: English-Spanish Manual. 7c. 


Hudson. 
Hugo: Spenioh Simplified. $1.00. Pitman. 
. F.: Los Primeros Pasos en Castellano. 


Juncos, 
40c. 


ilver, 
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Lange, L.: Twentieth Century System Spanish 
Course. DC. 

Pamphlet Pub. Co., Pacific Grove, Cal. 

Loiseaux, L. M. A.: Spanish Composition. — 


Marion (H.) and Garennes (P. J.): Introduccién 

& la Lengua Castellana. Heath. 

Marroquin, J. M.: Ortologfa y ‘Ortograffa. 40¢. 

Appleton. 

Monsanto (H. M.) and Languellier — A.): 
Practical Course in Spanish. $1.25 


“am. Bk. 
Payne, F. M.: English-Spanish Commercial Letter 
Writer. 50c. Popular Pub. 


Pietsch, K.: Preliminary Notes on Two old 
Spanish Versions of the Disticha Catonis. 
5Oe. Univ. of Chicago Press. 

Pinney, A. E.: Spanish and English Conversation. 
2 bks; ea., 60c. Ginn. 

Prontuario de Ortografia Castellana. 5c. 

Appleton. 

Silva (T.) and Fourcaut (A.): Lectura y Con- 
versaci6n.  60c. Am. Bk 

Swan, H.: Traveler’s Colloquial ane 50c. 


rentano’ i 

Worman (J. H.) and Bransby (C.): Segund 
= de Espaifiol Sequien el Método Natural. 
ie . 


Grammar. 


Bello, A.: Nueva Compendio de la —— 
Castellana. 30c. Appleton, 
Hernandez, E. C.: Lecciénes de Gramatien Cas- 
tellana. 60c. Appleton. 
Ramsey, M. M.: Spanish Grammar with Ex- 
ercises. $1.50. Holt. 
Sauer, C. M.: Spanish Scan gy Grammar. 
$1.00; with key, $1.25; 35e. Wycil. 
Schilling, J.: Spanish ren in dd $1. 10. Holt. 


Readers. 
Giese, W. F.: First Spanish Book and Reader. 
$1.20. Appleton. 
Juncos, M. F.: Libros de Lectura. Nos. 1—3. 
Primero, 32c.; Segundo, 42c.; ——. 52e. 


lver. 
Macdermott (I. K.) and Juncos (M. F.): “Libro 
Cuarto de Lectura. 60c. Silver. 


Mandevil, H.: El Neuvo Libro Primero, 20c.; 
Libro Segundo, 25c.; Libro Tercero, 35c. 
Appleton. 


Italian Language. 


Edgren (A. H.) oy Others: Italian and English 
Dictionary. $3.00. Holt. 

Connor, J.: Conversation Book in English and 
Italian for the Use of Schools and Travelers. 

. Brentano’s. 
Genzardi: American Tourist in Italy. $1.00. 

Brentano's. 


Goldoin, C.: Il Vero Amico. 40c. Heath. 
Jaschke, R.: English-Italian Conversation Dic- 
tionary Wyci 


Motti, P.: 


Sauer, C. M.: Lge Conversation Grane. 
$1.00; with key, $1.25; key, 35¢. Wy 
Stevens, C. M.: Hill’s Italian- English and E ne 
lish-Italian Dictionary. 25c.; lea., 50c. 

Ogelvie, G. W. 
Young, M. V.: Italian Grammar with Exercises. 
<4 


Holt. 
Science. 


Allbutt, F. C.: wt of the Experimental Method 
at Oxford. Oxford. 

Armstrong, H. Pry wWeachine of Scientific Method, 
and other Papers on Education. $1.50. 


Elementary Italian Grammar. "50e. 
Wycil 


jan. 
Baldwin, J. M.: Fragments in Philosophy and 
Science. $2.50. Seribner. 
Chaney, J. M.: Mae and Mary, the Young Sci- 
entists.  60e,. : 
J. M. Chaney, Independence. Mo. 

Nature’s Miracles. 3 v., ea., 60¢ 





Gray, E.: : i 
Baker. 

Holden, E. S.: Real Things in Nature. 65¢e. 
Maemillan. 
- Sciences. 50c. Ginn. 
Lane, Mrs. M. A. L.: Triumphs of Science. 40c.; 
school ed., 30¢. Ginn. 
Leonard, J. H.: First Course of Practical Science. 


60¢e. Dutton. 
Lippincott’s <n Science Readers. 3% pts. 
25e., 35¢ L ippinee ott. 
Little Dalasiteen of Science. 6 vo.: ea.. T5ec. 
Doubleday. 

Mosher, L.: Science Studies. $1.00. Bardeen. 


Astronomy. 


Ball, R. 8.: Treatise on Spherical Astronomy. 
Macmillan. 
——Great Astronomers. $1.50. Lippincott. 
——In the High Heavens. $1.50. Lippincott. 
Chicago, University of: Astronomy and Astro- 
physics. $5.00. Univ. of Chicago Press. 
Clerke, A. M.: Problems in Astrophysics. $6.00. 
Macmillan. 
~——Popular History of Astronomy During the 
19th Century. $4.00 Macmillan. 
Comstock, G. C.: Text- Book of Field Astronomy 
for Engineers. $2.5 Wiley. 
— C. L.: Results of Observations at the 
Flower Observatory, — Sept. 6. 1898. to 


Aug. 30, 1901. $1.50. Ginn. 
Elson, H. W.: Star- Gazer’s Handbook. ~, — 
iddle 

Flammarion, C.: Astronomy for Amateurs. 
Appleton. 
Hopkins, W. J., ed.: Five Weeks’ Study of As- 
tronomy. Booklovers’ Lib. 
Jacoby, H.: Practical Talks by an Astronomer. 
1, Scribner. 
a. E. L.: Radiant Energy and its Analysis. 
75 Baumgarat. 


List of Observatories. Smithsonian Institute. 
Lowell, P.: Solar System. $1.25. Houghton. 
Moulton, F. R.: On Certain Rigorous Methods of 
Treating Problems in Celestial Mechanics. 
Univ. of Chicago Press. 

~—Intvedaction to Celestial Mechanics. $3.50. 
Macmillan. 

Newcomb, §.: Astronomy for Everybody. $2.00. 
McClure. 
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$2.50. 
Houghton. 
Doubleday. 
Appleton. 
$2.00. 


——Reminiscences of an Astronomer. 


Skies and the Earth. 50c. 
ith, Asa: Astronomia. 

Turner, H. H.: Modern 
tton. 


Du 

——Tables for Facilitating the Computation of 

Star-Constants. 60c. Oxford. 
White, C. J.: Elements of Theoretical and De- 

scriptive Astronomy. $2.50 iley. 
Young, C. A.: Lessons in Astronomy $1.2: vn 
Ginn. 
Ginn. 


-00. 
Astronomy. 


——Manual of Astronomy. $2.25. 


Biology. 


Chicago University. Investigations Representing 
the Departments. $9.00. 
niv. of Chicago Press. 
Conn, H. W. Nociones de Microbiologia. 40c. 
Appleton. 
Animal 


Experimentation. 
00. Little. 

.+, Jr.) and Valentine (M. C.): 
Manual of Biology. 60c. Holt. 
and Plant Correspondences. 
Putnam. 

Biological Laboratory Methods. 
Macmillan. 

Where Did Life Begin? $1.00. 

Scribner. 

Variation in Animals and Plants. 
Holt. 

Inductive Lessons in Biology. T5c. 
Sanborn. 


ed.: 


Laboratory 
Kip, A. at Animal 


$1. 

Mell, . H.: 
$1. 60. 

Scribner, G. H.: 

vm = M.: 
1.7, 

Wilkins, "Le: 

Wooster, L. C.: 


25e. 


Story of Life. 
L. Emporia, 


C. Wooster, 


Botany. 


Andrews, E. F.: MBotany all the Year Round. 
$1.00. Am. Bk. 
Bergen, J. Y.: Elements of Botany. Ginn. 
Notebook of Rotany. 7T5e. Ginn. 
Bessey, C. Elementary Exercises, 
Neb. 
Practical 
Macmillan. 


Kan, 


Botanical 
University Pub. 
Bower (F. 0.) and Vaughan (D. T. G.): 
otany for Beginners. 90c. 
Britton (N. L.) and Brown (A.): Illustrated 
Flora. 3 v. $12. Scribner. 
Caldwell, W.: Carnet and Field Manual 
of Botany. 60c.: limp cl.. 50c. Appleton. 
ae TY D. H.: University Text-Book of Botany. 


Macmillan. 
Chamberlain, C. J.: Mitosis in Pellia. 25c. 
Univ. of Chicago Press. 
Chase, A.: Little Plant People at Home and 
What They Are Doing 
de. F. A. Owen Pub. 


There. 2 pts.; ea., 
—P lant Babies. 40c. 


Co., Dansville, N. Y. 

Educational. 

Coulter (J. M.) and Chamberlain (C, J.): 

Morphology of Argiosperms. $2.50. Appleton. 
Goebel, K.: Organography of Plants. Pt. 2. 


Oxford. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Edwards, and Others: Diatoms. 25c. Industrial. 
Henslow, G.: South African Flowering Plants 
for the Use of Beginners, Students, and 
Teachers. $1.50 Longmans. 
Hoffmann, J.: ‘Alpine Flora. $2.60. Longmans. 
Hooper, J. D.: Nociones de Botanica. 40c. 


Appleton. 
‘al L.: School Flora for the Pacific 
45c. App 
Keller, L A.: 


leton. 
$1.00. 
Macmillan. 
Leavitt, R. G.: Outlines of Botany; me he % 8 
Manual. $2.25. Bk. 
ee + E.) and miastey (W.): Book or! Study 
in Plant Form. eribner. 
Lyons, A. B.: Plant Names, Scientific and Pop- 
ular. $2.50. 
Nelson, Baker & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Mac 7 D. T.: Elementary Plant Physiology. 
Longmans. 
a F. C.: Key to Some Common Plants 
of the Eastern U. 8S. 30c Western Pub. 
Mackenzie (K. K.) and Others: Manual of the 
Flora of Jackson County, Mo. $1.75. 
K. K. Mackenzie. N. Y. 
Macmillan, H.: Deeper Teaching of Plant Life. 
1.20. Whittaker. 
aa W. H. D.: Herbarium and Plant Descrip- 
tion.  60c. 
a. C. F.: 


Ginn. 

Flora of the Island of St. 

Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. 

Muller, M.: Flower Stories. 4 Page. 

Nelson, A.: Analytical Key to Some of the 

Common Flowering Plants of the Rocky 

Mountain Rostep. 45c. Appleton. 

Osterhout (W. Vv.) and Bailey (L. H} Ex- 

periments with Plants. Macmillan. 

Parkhurst, H. E.: Trees, Shrubs, and Vines of 

the Northeastern U. 8S. $1.50. Scribner. 
Parsons, F. T.: According to Season. $1.75. 

Scribner. 

a. J.: Text-Book of Plant Physiology. 

We: . 
Oxford. 


olt. 

Porter, T. C.: Catalog of the toe = 
Pteridophyta of Pennsylvania. $2.00. Gin 
Flora of Pennsylvania. $2.00 Gian. 

—_ 4 H.: Introduction to Structural Botany. 


Exercises in Botany. 


Peirce, | 
$2 > ( 


Pfeffer. Physiology of Plants. 


$1.00. Macmillan. 
Sohn, C. E.: Dictionary of Plants. $3.00. 
Lippincott. 
Stevens, w: C.: Introduction to Botany. $1.25; 
$1.5 eath. 
Sisatnauee (E.) and Others: Text-Book of 
Botany. $5.00. Macmillan. 
Willis, J. +: Manual and Dictionary of the 
Flowering Plants and Ferns. 2.75. 
x Macmillan. 
Wilson, C. B.: Outline for the Course in Botany 
for the sae Normal School, Westfield. Mass. 
35e. Wright & Potter Ptg. Co.. Boston. 
Wooster, L. “ Plant Analysis, Record, and 
Glossary. De. L. C. Wooster, Emporia. 


Mathematics. 


Arithmetic and Algebra. 


—, 3 F. H.: Manual of Arithmetic Methods. 


E. Fay & Sons, Potsdam, N. Y. 

Arthur, W. RB. and others: Outline of Arithmetic. 
W 

housek, G. E 


. Arthur, Logan, Kan. 
Complete Graded Arithmetic, 6th 

grade. 25¢. 
— ate te Graded 


Heath. 
8th 
Bailey” M. A.: High School Algebra. 


Arithmetic, grade. 

90c. 

; Am. BK. 
Baird, 8. W.: 
25e¢ 


Heath. 
Graded Work in Arithmetic, Sth 
year. Am. Bk. 


Beginner's Arithmeti 
Bellows, C. F. 


Beman, W. W. and Smith, D. E.: 
gebra. $1.12. 
Brooks, E.: Normal Elementary Algebra. 


Brown, F. J.: 


Heath. 
Model Mental Arithmetic. 20c. 
Ellis Pub. 
Academic Al- 
Ginn. 
S3e. 
Sower. 
Arithmetic. 30c. 
Whitaker & R. 
Graded School Arithmetic. Bks 
and 55c. Whitaker & R. 
Arithmetic, Primary. 30c. 
36c.; Grammar School, 50c. 
Globe. 
Mathematics by Grades, 
Globe. 


Mental Graded 


Browne, F. J.: 
1 and 2, 40c. 
Chancellor, W. E.: 
Intermediate, 


Elementary School 
Books 5-7. 
Christian Brothers Series of Arithmetics. 


McBride. 
Clark, L. H.: Arithmetic for Review Classes in 
High Schools and 


Normal Schools. 75c. 
Sanborn. 
Colaw (J. -§ end Ellwood (J. K.): School Alge- 
bra. $1. Johnson. 
Cooper, G. a: Elementary Arithmetic of the 
Octimal Notation. 25c. 
Cook, J. M.: Mental Arithmetic. 


Whitaker. 
Davis, E. D.: 


Dickson, L. E.: Introduction 
Algebraic Equations. $1.25. Wiley. 
-Linear Groups . $4. Stechert. 

Dunbar, J. H.: Inductive Arithmetic for Inter- 
mediate and Higher Grades. 80c. 

J. H. Dunbar. Claremont, N. 
Dunton, L.: Arithmetic Charts. $8. Silver. 

Durell (F.) and Robbins (E. R.): Key to the 

School Algebra Complete. Tt 
Myers, Fishel ¢ Co. 


caan re Algebra. $1.50. Wiley. 
Ferrell, J.: Answers to Ferrell's Advanced Arith- 
metic. 10¢e. Crane. 
Fine, H. B.: College Algebra. Ginn. 
Gerrish (C.) and Wells (W.): Beginner’s Alge- 
bra. 50c. Heath. 
Gibbs, D.: Natural Number Primer. 25c. 


a Bk. 

Gideon, E.: Model Algebra. 60c. Eldredge. 

Gilbert (J. H.) and Sullivan (E.): Practical Les- 
sons in Algebra, Elementary. 


50e. 

Am. Bk. 
Tables for Wheat and Other Grain. 
Davis. Minneapolis. 
to the Theory of 


60c. 
Richardson, S. 
Complete. 
Richardson, S. 
Gillan (S. Y.) and Hewitt (W. C.): Drill Tables 
and Problems in Arithmetic for Mental Train- 
ing. 10¢. Gillan. 


——Practical Lessons in Algebra, 


Grace (J. H.) i? Young (A.): Algebra of In- 
variants. Macmillan. 
Graded oe Rg in Arithmetic and Mensuration. 
60c. Key, 60c. Am. Bk. 
Hall, F. H.: Werner Arithmetic. Bks. 1, 2, ea., 
40ce ; Bk. 3, 50c. Teacher's Hand-bk, 2he. 
Am, Bk. 

80c. 


Am. Bk. 
Curso Completo de Arithmetica. 


Harper’s Advanced Arithmetic, 80c.; Key, 
Heinemann, M.: 


C. 
Hewett, . _ 
ers. and. 
Higgs, w. S:. Algebra Self-taught, 7th ed. 60c. 


n. 

Hopkins (J. W.) and Underwood (P. H.): Ble: 
ments of ieee in Theory and Practice. 
55e. Macmillan. 
——P ~~ ary Arithmetic. 0c. Macmillan. 
Hobbs, W. R. : Arithmetic of Electrical Meas- 
urements, 9th ed. 50c. Van Nostrand. 
—- WwW Elements of Algebra for Beginners. 


50c. Am. Bk. 
Hunter, J. S.: Business Man’s Arithmetic. 25c. 


Vhitaker. 
Jackson, L. L.: Teacher's Manual, 


to accompany 
Beman and Smith's Academic Algebra. $1.50. 
Jocelyn, L. P.: 


Academies. $1.2: 
Joy, E. M.: Arithmetic without 


’ Heath. 

Kelso, 0. L.: Arithmetie for High Schools, Acad- 

emies and Normal Schools. 9c. Macmillan. 

Key to Hornbrook’s Primary and Grammar School 
Arithmetics. 65c. 

—. ae E.: Business 


Lester, FB. Vu: 


Letdhaen, L. R.: Supplementary 
.. Work in Algebra. 25c. 
Liibsen: Arithmetic and Algebra. 


McNeil, I. C.: 


McClellan (J. A.), 
Public School 
Grades. 60c. 

MacVicar, M.: Arithmetic Charts. $4. 

m. Bk. 


Meifuss, J.: Graded Arithmetical — for 
Elementary Schools. —— 1-3, ea., 5e. 
= Herder, St. Louis 
Milne, W. J.: Elements Py Arithmetic for Pri 
mary and Intermediate Classes in Public 
and Private Schools. 35c. Am. Bk. 
Primary Arithmetic. 25c. Am. Bk. 
—-Key to the * Standard Arithmetic ’’ and the 
Am. Bk. 


‘* Mental Arithmetic.’ T5e. 
Advanced Algebra for Colle ges and Schools. 
Am. Bk. 
Algebra. $1.50. 


nn. 
Manual of Arithmetic for Teach- 


Ginn. 
for High Schools and 
Butler. 
35e. 


‘ % obra 


a Pencil. 


m. . 
Arithmetic. 80c.; Key, 
Am. Bk, 
to Problems in Arithmetic. 

Bardeen. 
and Review 


ley. 
$2. 
E ng. ene. 
Arithmetic. 35 


Key 


Mental 


Dewey (J.) and Ames W F): 
Arithmetie for Grammar 
Macmillan. 


—Key to Academic 
Am. Bk. 

and Elementary 
Yoodward & T. 
Ellis Pub. 
Ellis Pub. 
Accounting 
Ginn. 


Modern Arithmetic, 
Grades. 40c. 

Model Arithmetic. 69c. 

—Key to same. $1. 

Moore (J. H.) and Minor (G. . 
and Business Practice. $1.10 


Primary 
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Morgan, W. P.: Teachers’ Manual for Cook and 
Cropsey Advanced Arithmetic. $1. 


Inland Pub. 
ag Modern Arithmetic, 


Advanced 

Woodward & T. 

Myers (G. Ww.) and Brooks (8. C.): Rational 
Grammar School Arithmetic. 60c. Scott. 
Nash, L.: Table Book and Introductory Arith- 
metic. 20c. enziger. 
oe a Pension Arithmetic. Pts. ¥ 4 ag 
New ‘American Ys Taecaalien, Pt. 2, 200+ . vat. 2, 
42c. m. Bk 


Progressive Arithmetic. Pt. 1, 

35c t 45c.; is _pt. x Thompson, B. 

pe ot J. : New Complete Arithmetic on 

the Inductive. Method. 65c. Univ. 

Osborn, C. 8.: Teaching of Primary Arithmetic 

and Elementary Algebra. Rand. 

Payne, E. L.: Natural Methods in Arithmetic for 

A Men, Advanced Students, and Teach- 

E. L. Payne, Emporia, Kan. 

Senin, sn T.: Arithmetic Cards. ty ol per 

doz., 60c.; teachers’, ea., 20c. Johnson. 
Perkins, G. R.: Arithmetica Dinctenead: 40c. 


leton. 
Pierce, E. M.: 


ppie 
48c. 
Pitcher, R. M.: 


Silver. 
Graded Exercises in Arithmetic 
for the State of 
grades. 25c. 


Ap 
Intermediate Arithmetic. 


New York, 8th and 9th 


R. M. Pitcher, Yorkshire, N. Y. 

Practical Arithmetic, High School ed. 90c. 
Practical Text-Bk. 
Rawlins, J. M.: Key to Lippincott’s Elementary 
Algebra. $1. Lippincott. 
Read, F. H.: Bookkeeping, Business Arithmetic, 
and Correspondence. 1.25; $1.75. Ziegler. 
Exercises and Problems in Arith- 
25c. Jenkins. 
Ray, Joseph: Modern Elementary Arithmetic; 
— and written exercises for — 

m 

a. m Intellectual Arithmetic. 25c. 
Am. Bk. 
——Modern Practical Arithmetic. 50c. Am. Bk. 
——Modern Primary Arithmetic for Young — 
ers. 15c. A Bk. 
—Key to Ray’s Modern Arithmetics. "intel 
lectual and Practical. 0c. Am. Bk. 
Schneck, F. J.: Modern Commercial Arithmetic. 
85ce. Powers & L. 
Sensening (D. M.) and Anderson (R. F.): 

tials of Arithmetic. 60c. 

——Introductory Arithmetic. 40c. 
Shove, I.: Primary Number Cards. 2i5c. 
Siefert, H. O. R.: Principles of eee” 
e 


Smith, D. E.: 
Ginn. 


——Primary Arithmetic. Ginn. 
Soldan, F. L.: Grube Method of Teaching Arith- 
metic Explained. 30c. Bardeen. 
Southworth (G. A.) and Stone (J. C.): South- 
worth-Stone Arithmetic, a rational method. 
Bk. 1, 35c.; bk. 2, 45c.; bk. 3, 55c. 


Southworth, G. A.: 
Soule, G.: 


Essen- 
Silver. 
Silver. 
Ginn. 
75e. 
ath 


Grammar School Arithmetic. 


Sanborn. 

Problems in Arithmetic. 36c. 

Sanborn. 

Intermediate Philosophic Arithmetic. 

. Soule, Milwaukee, Wis. 

a. E.: Practical Arithmetic Explained 
to the Practical Mechanic. 50c 

G. A. Zeller, 18 S. 4th St., St. Louis. 

Steffire, L.: Book We Need. $1. Whitaker. 

Symonds, H. C.: Abstract of the Elements of 

Arithmetic and the Elements of Algebra. 80c. 

Harison. 

Thurston, E. L.: Mental Commercial Arithmetic. 

45c. Am. B 

‘Academic Review of Arithmetic. 

75e. G. BE. Transue, Clarksville, Mich. 

Toro, E.: Arithmetica. 25c. 
Van Amburgh, D.: First Days in Numbers. 


Vose, G. L.: Graphic Method for Solving Certain 
Questions in Arithmetic or Algebra. 50c. 
Van Nostrand. 
ae, ‘ H.: New +. School Arithmetic. 
40c.; pt. 


. Heath. 
me 4, ‘Primary ‘arithmotie. 30¢. Heath. 
Watson, B. M.: Summary of Arithmetic. 


35e. 
Wells, W.: Advanced Course in Algebra. 


Bardeen. 
Dar 50. 
Wentworth, G. A.: y 
and Special Subjects 
20c. 


Appleton. 


2, 


Silver. 


Heath. 

Logarithms, Metric Measures, 
in Advanced Algebra. 
Ginn. 

Ginn. 

——College Algebra. $1.4 Ginn. 
White, Grammar nen Algebra. 35c. 


Am. Bk. 
Arithmetica. 25c. 


Appleton. 
Geometry. 


Theoretical Geometry for Be- 
ginners. Pt. 1, 40c.; pt. 2, 35c.; pt. 3, 35c 
Maemillan. 
Andrew, 8. 0O.: Geometry. An Elementary 
Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Eu- 
Dutton. 
“Hh: 


Course of Pure Geometry. 

$1.25. Maemillan. 
Avery, J. A.: Plane Geometry by the Suggestive 
Method. 40c. Sanborn. 
Baker, A. Flementary. "ecaaae Geometry, Inductive 
and Deductive. 50 Ginn. 
Barnard (8.) and child (I. M.): New Geometry 
for Schools. $1.10. Macmillan. 
——New Geometry for Junior Forms. 


Barrell, F. R.: 
G. N.: 
t 


E.: 


Wiedmann: 


Allcock, C. H.: 


60c. 
Macmillan. 
$1.40. 
Longmans. 
Simpler Elements of Analytical 
60c. Wilson, H. W. 
a 
Wiley. 
Wo. 
wer. 


Elementary Geometry. 
Bauer, 
Elements of Plane 

y- 
Plane and Solid Geometry. Bs 
Chancellor, W. E.: Elementary School Mathe- 
matics by Grades, 7th bk. 28c. Globe. 
Candy, A. L.: Elements of Analytic — 
Church, A. E.: 


50. 
Dod: (A. A.) and Chase (B. T.): 
Geometry and Algebra. 55c. 


Brooks, E.: 


Elements of Descriptive rg 


Introduction to 
Hudson, 
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Eggar, W. D.: Practical Exercises in Geometry. 
. Macmillan. 
Fish, J. C. L.: Descriptive oe. $1.75. 
L. Fish, Palo Alto, Cal. 
Frankland, W. B.: Story of Euclid. be Se 
essels 


Godfrey (C.) and Siddons (A. W.): Elementary 
Geometry, Practical and Theoretical. $1.10. 
Macmillan. 
Hall (H. 8.) and Stevens (F. H.): School Geom- 
etry. In 2 pts. and 3 pts., 40c. and 60c. 
Macmillan. 
Belted, G. B.: Rational Geometry. Wiley 
Hall, WwW, .8.: . Descriptive .Geometry. 2. v. 
$3.50. Van Nostrand. 
Hamilton (J. G.) and Kettle (F.): Graphs and 
Imaginaries. 50c Longmans. 
Harrison, J.: Practical Plane and Solid Geom- 
etry for Elementary Students. 


Hilbert, D.: Foundations of Geometry. 
Open Ct. 


Hocever, F.: Solid Geometry. 50c. Macmillan. 
Hopkins, G. I.: Inductive Plane anaes he 4 


Jones, A. C.: Notes on Analytical Geometry, 7 
xfor 

McMahon, J.: Elementary Geometry, Plane. 90¢. 
Am. Bk. 


Marsh (W. RB.) and Ashton (C. H.): Plane and 

Solid Analytic Geometry. $1.25. Seribners. 
More, E.: Trisection of a Given Angle Geometri- 

eally Solved and Illustrated. $1. 

Gregory Wickes Pub. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Nelson, T.: Concrete Geometry. 60c. 

Rumford Press, Concord. N. H. 

Philips, A. W.: Geometry of Space. $1.25. 


Macmillan. 
$1. 





Am. Bk. 

Quinn, J. J.: Socratic Method of Plane Geometry. 
DOC. Bardeen. 
Sanders, A.: Elements of Plane and Solid Geom- 
etry. = Bk. 
Elements 7 Solid Geometry. 75c. Bk. 
Schultze e A) and Sevenoak (F. L. ¥ ieee ‘aisean: 
Macmillan. 

tion ‘are, W. N.: First Lessons in Observa- 
tional Geometry. 60c. Longmans. 


Stone, J. C.: Method in Geometry. 10c. Heath. 
Spencer, W. J.: Geometrica Inventiva. 20c. 


Appleton. 
Spooner (H. J.) and Davey (E. G.): Practical 
Plane and Solid Geometry. $1. Cassell. 


Stoops, W. H.: General Method for the Trisection 
of Angles and Arcs. $1.75. 

W. H. Stoops, Riverside, N. J. 

Walsh, J. H.: Algebra and Geometry for Gram- 


mar Grade. 15c. Heath. 
Warren, A. T.: Experimental and Theoretical 
Course in Geometry. 50c. Oxford. 


— D. S.: Exercises in Concrete Geometry. 
David Sands Wright, Cedar Falls, Ia. 


Trigonometry. 


Ashton (C. H.) and Marsh (W. R.): Plane and 
Spherical Trigonometry. 85e.; logarithmic 
tables, $1.20; tables separate, 60c. Scribners. 

Bohannan, R. D.: Plane Trigeometry. Allyn. 

Crawley, E. 8.: Short Course in Plane and Spher- 
ical Trigonometry, with Tables, $1; without 


Tables, 90c. Crawley. 
Crockett, C. W.: Elements of Plane Trigonom- 
etry. 7 Ginn. 
Johnson, J. Bi: Three- -place Logarithmic Tables. 
1 De. Wiley. 
McAulay, A.: * aaa Figure Logarithmic and Other 
Tables. Macmillan. 


Marshall, T. We: Logarithmic Tables of the 
Measure of Length. $2. Eng. News. 
Taylor (T. U.) and Puryear (C.): Elements of 

Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. $1. 7 
Ginn. 

Todhunter, I.: Spherical Trigonometry. $1.75. 
Macmillan 
Scott, E. E.: Improved Tables of Five-Figure 
Logarithms. $3; index, $4. Spectator. 
—-Short Table of Logarithms and Anti- 
Logarithms. Spectator. 
Smith, P. F.: Four-place Logarithmic Tables. 
50c. Holt. 
Wentworth, G. A.: New Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry, Surveying, and Navigation. 


Teachers’ ed. $1.20. Ginn. 
——Plane Trigonometry. S5e. Ginn. 
——Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 85e. 

Ginn. 
——Plane and Spherical Trigonometry and 
Tables. $1.35. Ginn. 


Calculus, Mechanics, Etc. 


Barton, 8. M.: Elements of Plane Surveying and 
Leveling. a. ea 
Bolza, 0.: Concerning the Geodesic Curvature and 

the Isoperimetric Problem. 25c. 
Univ. of Chicago Press. 
Bowden, J.: Elements of the Theory of Integers. 
$1. Maemillan. 
Bruce, Ww. H.: Some Noteworthy Properties of 
the Triangle and its Circles. 10c. Heath. 
Campbell, J. E.:. Introductory Treatise on Lie’s 
Theory of Finite Continuous Transformation 
Groups. $4.75. Oxford. 
Castle, i Manual of Practical Mathematics. 
1.5 Macmillan. 
Colvin if. H.) and Cheney (W. L.): Engineer's 
Arithmetic. 50c. Derry-Collard Co. 
Cox, H.: Integral Calculus. 60¢. Van Nostrand. 
Doroney, J. F.: Elements of Differentiation and 
Integration. 25c. Wilson H. W. 
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Easton B. §., Constructive Development of 
Group Theory. T75c. Ginn 
Echols, W. H.: Elementary Text-Book on the 
Differential and Integral Calculus. $2. 


Holt. 

Edser, E.: Digan and Integral Calculus for 
Beginne $1. elson. 
Forsyth, iy Re: Theory of Differential Equations. 
Pt. 3, $3.75. Ma = 
Fink, K.: Brief History of Mathematics. $1.50 * 

pen 
Gauss, K. F.: ae Investigations of Curved 


Surfaces. $1.7 
Princeton Univ. Lib., N. J. 
Gibbs, J. W.: Vector Analysis. a Scribners. 
Granville, W. A.: Elements of Differential and 
Integral Calculus. inn 
Groat, B. F.: Introduction to the Summation of 
the Differences of a Function. 
Wilson, H. W. 
Heany’s (Engineer’s) Field Book. 60c. 
Van Nostrand. 
Henrice (0.) and Turner (G, C.): Vectors and 
Rotors, with applications. $1.30. 


Longmans. 

Hodgman, F.: Manual of Land Surveying. $2.50. 
- Hodgman. 

Jessop, C. M.: Treatise on the Line Complex. 
3 Macmillan. 


De 
Jones, S. I.: Mathematical Puzzles. 25c. 
S. I. Jones, Henrietta, Tex. 
Johnson, J. B.: Theory and Practice of Survey- 


ng. Wiley. 
Killand (P.) and Tait (P. G.): Introduction to 


Quaternions. $2. acmillan. 
Knott (C. G.) and Mackay (J. 8.): Practica) 
Mathematics. $2. Van Nostrand. 
Laplace, P. §&.: Philosophical Essay on Proba- 
bilities. $2. Wiley. 
Lodge, A.: Differential Calculus for Beginners. 
fie Macmillan. 
Ludlow, H. H.: Logarithms and Trigonometric 
Tables. Wiley 
—_ a P.: Practical Treatise on Mine Sur- 
Longmans. 


Maschke, Se: Invariants of Differential Quantics. 
25¢ Univ. of Chicago Press. 
Siudaamien. 
Alexander (T.) and Thompson (A. W.): Ele- 
mentary Applied Mechanics. $5.25. 


Macmillan. 

Barker,. T. W.: Engineer’s Sketch Book of 
Mechanical Movements. $4. Spon. 
Dunean, J.: Applied Mechanics for Begin- 
ners. 60c. Macmillan. 
Garratt, H. A.: Prineiples of Mechanism. 
$1.10. Longmans. 


Gibbs, J. W.: Elementary Principles in Sta- 
tistical Mechanics. 4. Scribners. 

Hiscox, G. D.: Mechanical Movements, 
Powers, Devices, and Appliances. = 


Denley. 

Hasluck, P. N.: Ed. Cassell’s Cyclopedia of 
Mechanics. 2.50. Cassell. 
Hopkins, G. M Home Mechanics for Ama- 
teurs. $1.50. Munn. 


Hoskins, L. M.: Theoretical Mechanics. $3 
L. M. Hoskins, Stanford University, 
Palo Alto, Cal. 
Mauer, E. R.: Technical Mechanics. $4. 


Wiley. 
Millikan, R. A.: oe. Molecular 
Physics, and Heat. $1.5 Ginn. 


Pullen, W. W. F.: salchaaden. $1.50. 


Longmans. 
Reynolds, O.: Papers on Mechanical and 


Physical Subjects. V. 1, $5; v. 2, $6; 
v. 3, 50. Macmillan. 
Sanborn, F. B.: 

1 


Mechanics — Problems. 
50. ng. News. 
Ward, De V.: Principles of Elementary Me- 


chanics. $1.25. ey. 
Wright, J.: Home Mechanics. $3.50. 

utton. 

— ly Elements of Theoretical Mechan- 

Macmillan. 


Mellor, Ww: Higher Mathematics for Students 
of Chemistry and Physics. $4. Longmans. 
Moore, E. H.: Subgroups of the Generalized, 
Finite Modular Group. 75e. 
Much, E.: Science of Mechanics. $2. Open Ct. 
Univ. of Chicago Press. 
Moore (E. H.) and others, eds.: Transactions of 
the American Mathematical Society, v. 5, 


No. 2, $1.50. Macmillan. 
Moulton, F. R.: scene to Celestial Me- 
chanics. $3.5) Macmillan. 
Murray, D. A.: rest Course in Infinitesimal Cal- 
culus. $2. Longmans. 


Neumayer, M.: Engineers’ Handbook of Stand- 
ard and Practical Tables, etc. $3.50. 

M. Neumayer, Cin. 

Nugent, P. C.: Plane Surveying. $3.50. Wiley. 

Price, B.: bie on Infinitesimal Calculus 

V. 3, $4; $4.50. Oxford. 

Quinn. Ga thciasiien! Tablets for Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Geometry, and Physics. 15¢c. 

Scrantom. 

Russell, B. ‘+ W.: Principles of Mathematics. 

Xs Macmillan. 


Scott, R. F.: Treatise on Determinants. 
Macmillan. 
Smith, P. F.: Elementary Calenlus. $1.25. 


Am 
Snyder (V.) and Hutchinson (J. I.): Different 

and Integral Caleulus. $2. Bk. 
Weld, L. G.: Short ane in the Theory aa De- 


terminants. $1.9 Macmillan. 
Whittaker, E. T.: . of Modern Analysis. 
$4. Macmiilan. 


Drawing. 


Aborn, F.: Class Exercises in the Individualiza- 
tion of Lines in Drawing. 25c. 
Frank Aborn, Cleveland, 0. 
Architectural Drawing: 
iddleton, G. A. T.: Principles of Archi- 
tectural Perspective. $1. Scribners. 
Reading Architect’s Drawings. 25c. 


Williams. 

Tuthill, W. B.: Practical Lessons in Archi. 
tectural Drawing. 50. Comstock. 
Augsburg, D. R.: Drawing Blanks, 1-3, ea., 75e. 
7 Educational. 


Bartlett, G. H.: Pen and Ink Drawing. $7.50. 
Houghton. 


Bell, E. M.: Drawing Helps. 8 sets, ea., Bane 
Bardeen 
Brandfield, C., a Graded Drawing Blanks. 8 
nos., per Am. Bk. 
Burbidge, A Ws: Principles of Drawing Flowers 
Western Painter. 
Butterfield? “"Nateral Drawing Series. 6 nos. ea., 


per doz., $1.50. Silver. 
Carroll, J.: Pattern Drawing and Design. Pong 
enziger. 

Crane, W.: Bases of Design. $2.25. Macmillan. 
—tLine and Form. $2.25. Macmillan. 


De la Motte, C H.: Trees and How to Draw 
Them. 25c. Western Painter. 
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——Art of Sketchin ~{ from Nature. $4.50. Lane. 
Drawing for Graded Schools: Bks. 1-3, per doz., 
$1.20; bks. 4-6, Ss doz., $1.80; bag mond 
Manual for bks. 1-6, ang. 
Drawing for Ungraded Schools: Pupils’ Pita 
— per doz., $1.80; Teachers’ ee ea., 

Cc. ang. 
Eclectic Practice Drawing Books: Per = _ 
m. 4 

Eclectic Slate Exercise Drawing Cards: ye ay 


60c. 
Fish, J. C. L.: Linear oS and Lettering for 
Beginners. $1. J.C . L. Fish, Palo Alto, Cal. 
Geometri 
Carroll, J.: Pattern Drawing and Design. 


enziger. 
Spanton, J. H.: Geometrical Drawing and 
Design. 60c. Macmillan. 


Household Sraules and Painting Book. 75c. 
McLoughlin Bros., N. Y. 

How to Draw and Paint. 50c. Am. News. 

Johnson, W. D.: Drawing for Training Classes. 


Crist, Scott & Parshall, Cooperstown, N. Y. 

Krusi, H.: Drawing Series in Spanish. 
Appleton. 

—Synthetic Drawing Series. 4 nos., ea., 12c. 


Am. Bk. 
Mann, W.: Art of Shading. $1.25. Scribners. 
——Model Drawing —on true principles. $1.50. 
Nelson. 

Mechanical Drawing: 
Bartlett, F. W.: Mechanical Drawing. fii 50. 
Bevis, A. W.: Stepping Stones for uae 
to Industrial Seawing and Design. 40c. 
Longmans. 
Coolidge, C. E.: Manual of Drawing. Fa 
iley 


Fuchs, 0.: Handbook on Mechanical Drawing. 

50c. Otto Fuchs, Baltimore. 

Giesecke, F. E.: Mechanical Drawing. Pt. 1, 

ike Eugene Dietzgene Co., N. Y. 

Hawkins, N.: Self Help go ee Drawing. 

00. Audgel & Co., N. Y¥ 

Krusi, H.: Dibujo Industrial. 6 nos., $2. 10: 

Appleton. 

Meyer, J. G. A., and Peker, C. G.: Easy 

Lessons in Mechanical Drawing and Machine 

Design. 20 pts., subs. ea.50c. Industrial. 

Rook, J. 8.: a Text-Book of Mechanical 

Drawing. $1.50 J. S. Rook, Phil. 

National Blank Drawing Cards. Per “. = 

m. be 

Provost, C. H.: Treatise on How to Illustrate for 
Newspapers, Books, Magazines, ete. 

Harvard Text-Book Corporation, Cambridge, 


Projection.. Gueth, O.: Twelve plates on Projee: 
tion Drawing. 75e. Spon. 
Richmond, E.: "esdeatssten Drawing Lessons. 
Cc. Steiger. 
Robertson, H. R.: Pen and Ink Drawing. 25c. 
Western Painter. 
Rombotham, T.: Art of Sketching from Nature. 
. Western Painter. 
Warren, H.: Half-Hour Lectures on Drawing and 
Painting. 25c. Western Painter. 
Wilcox, H. C.: Practical Drawing Cards. 10 nos., 
35c. Boston Sch. 
——Practical Handbook of Drawing. $1.25. 


Boston Sch. 
Reading. 


Bass, F.: ret Reader. 30c Heath. 
Bla lack, B N.: Graded Readers. 1st, 25c.; 2nd, 


30c eo 40c. Bardeen. 

Biaisdel, | = A. and M. F.: Child Life, Fifth 

45c. Macmillan. 

Blodget, F. E. and A. B.: Primer and F ing 

nn. 

Siiaeen H. B. M.: Country Reader for Use in 

Schools. 40c. Macmillan. 

Calwerton, G., and Wheeler, W. H.: Wheeler's 
Graded Readers. ist, 30c.; 2nd, 40c. 

Wheeler & Co., Chicago. 

Chancellor, L. B.: Easy Road to Reading. 3 nos., 


ea., 20c. Globe School Bk. 
Child’s Primer Reader. 24c. Richardson, 8S. 
Christy, S. R.: Pathways in Nature and Litera- 


ture. 25¢. University Pub. 
Crane Institute Reader. 40c.; pa., 25c. 

Crane & Co. 

Cyr, E. M.: Advanced First Reader. 30c. Ginn. 

—— Advanced Second Reader. Ginn. 


Edgerty, W.: Natural Reader. $1.50. 
Ralston Pub. Co., Washington, D. C. 


First Reader. 20c. Benziger. 
Funk, I. K.: Standard Second Reader.  50c. ‘ 
Funk. 
—and Moses, M. J.: Standard First neste. 
Funk. 


Gyim, Pp. L.: Chinese- English Elementary Read- 
ing and Arithmetic. ‘ 
Taylor & Moriya, N. Y. 


Hale, E. E., Jr., and Sterling, A. H.: Hawthorne 
Fifth Reader. 2 pts., each.. 40c. 
Globe Sch. Bk. 
— —Hawthorne Fourth Reader. 2 pts., ea., 32c. 
Globe Sch. Bk. 
Haliburton, M. W. and Norvell, F. T.: Graded 
Classics. Fifth Reader. 50c. Johnson, BR. F. 
Graded Classics. Second Reader. 35c. 
Johnson, B. F. 
——Graded Classics. Third Reader. 40c. 
Johnson, B. F. 


——Graded Classics. Fourth Reader. 45c. 
Jobnson, B. F. 
Heath’s Readers. ist to 6th. 





25c to 50c. Heath. 
Jones, L. H.: Jones’ Readers. ist to 5th. 30c. 


to 75c. mn. 

Krakowizer, A. M.: First Reader for Little Ones. 

5 Flanagan. 
Lawrence, I.: Classified Reading. $1.50. 

Bardeen. 

Lee, E. H.: Lee Readers. Bks. 1 to 5. Pag 


McBride Readers. 5 bks. 13c. to 40c. McBride. 
Morché, V. T.: Rural Readers, for senior classes. 
Oc. Macmillan. 
New Century Catholic Third Reader. 38c. 
Benziger. 
New Education a gy Bks 1 and 2, ea., 35c.; 
3, bk. 45c. Bk. 


m. 
Perdue, H. A: New Century First Reader. lic. 
Powers, E. M. and Balliet, T. M.; Morse Readers, 


nee 
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Picken, L. H.: Crane Deniers. Ist, 20c.; 2nd, 
30c.; 3d, 40c.; 4th, 50c.; 5th, 60c. Crane. 
Porto Rico Primer. ——- 
» 2, we: bk. 2, 40¢.; bk. 3, 48c.; bk. 4, 

bk. 5, 66c. lg 

Second Reader. 28c. Benziger. 
Taylor, F. L.: Taylor School Readers. 2nd, = 
Am. . 


a a J. . and T. E.: 
__. - ic 


Supplementary Reading. 


New Century Readers. 
Mors 


“Rational Method in ea 


Allen, A. E.: Children of the Palm Lands. 50c. 

Educational. 

Andersen, H. C.: Hans Andersen's Best Stories. 
20c.; pa., 12140. Univ. 
Bakewell, .s E.: True Fairy Stories. 35c. 

Am. BE. 

Bartlett, L. L.: Animals at Home. 45c. Am. Bk. 


Bates, K. and Coman, K., comps.: English 
History Told by English Poets. 80c. 
Macmillan. 
Baldwin, J.: Hero Tales Told in School. 50c. 


Scribner. 
aan, M. A.: Stories of Mother Goose bho 


and. 
Bradish, 8S. P.: Stories of Country Life. ioe 
Am. Bk 


Buchanan, H. B. M.: Senior Country Reader, 
No. 3. 50c. Macmillan. 
——and Gregory, R. R. C.: True Animal Stories. 
35¢. Macmillan. 
ad ——Junior Country Reader. III. 40c. 
Macmillan. 
ot “ E.: McBride Literature and Art Books. 
° Qe. bk. 2, 35c.; bk. 3, 40c.; bks. 4 
"he ea., 45c. McBride. 
Cady, M. R., and Dewey, J. M.: Art Reader 
No. 1, 35c. Richardson, 8. 
——Picture Stories from the Great Artists. 
Claxton, P. P., tr.: From the Land of Stories 
(ist and 2nd grades). 5c. Johnson, B. F. 


Heroes of the Olden Time. 40c. 


Cole, P. M.: 
Richardson, 8. 





—Story of the Golden Apple, 40c. 
Richardson, S. 
Davis, J. W.: Four New York Boys. $1.00. 
Educational. 
Dopp, K. E.: Tree Dwellers. 45c. Rand. 
Goulding, F. R.: Young Marooners. 30c.; pa., 
20c. Univ. Pub. 
Grimm, J. L. K. and W. K.: Fairy Tales. 40c. 
Maynard. 
Hale, E. E., Jr., ed.: English Stories. 40c. 
Globe Sch. Bk. 
(ed.) Ballads and Ballad Poetry. 40c. 
Globe Sch. Bk. 
——Longer Narrative Poems. 40c. 
Globe Sch. Bk. 


Hall, F. A.: Homeric Stories for Young Readers. 
4We. Am. Bk. 
Harriman, A.: Pacific History Stories. Montana 
ed. 60. Whitaker & R. 
Hart, A. B., ed.: Source Readers in American 
History. Ea., 60c. Macmillan. 
Herbst, E.: Tales and Customs of the Ancient 
Hebrews for Young Readers. 35c. Flanagan. 
wer ~ a F.: Book of Nature Myths. School ed. 
Houghton. 

Horton, E.: Frozen North; an Account of Arctic 
Exploration. 4c. Heath. 
Irving, Fur Traders of the Columbia River 
and the Rocky Mountains. Putnam. 
Jordan, D. S.: Metka and Kotik. Se hool ed. T5c. 


Whitaker & R. 


Lane, M. A. L., ed.: Industries of To-Day. 40c.; 


ith, 
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1 ed., 25c. Ginn. 

Lights of Literature Readers. 6 bks., 25e. to a 
Rand. 

Lippincott’s ~~ ~aamd Science Readers. 3 pts., 
Lippincott. 

Macmillan’s ‘ber ‘History Readers, senior. 50c. 


Macmillan. 
Little Stories for Little 
A 


m. Bk. 
14 bks., ea., 8c. 
McBride. 
Am. BK. 
for fifth 
Macmillan. 
Iroquois, 75.; pa., 25c. 
Ernest Hart, Rochester, N. Y. 


enh, a W.: 


Peop’ 
McBride. a an Readers. 


Eiaeien, 0. 8.: Stories from Life. 45c. 
Mrs. C. E.: Palmetto Stories, 
grade. 60c. 
Moulthrop, 8. P.: 


Miiller, M.: Little People of Japan. 40c. 
Flanagan. 
Nelson, L. M.: First Science Reader. 25c.; bds., 
10c. Flanagan. 
Norton, C. E., a; Heart of Oak Books. Bk. 3, 
40c.; bk. 4, 45c.; bk. 5, 50c.; bk. 6, 55c.; 
bk. 7, 60c Heath. 
Ouida: Child ‘of Urbina, Raphael. 30c. 
Educational. 
Price, L. L.: Wandering Heroes. 50c. Silver. 
Seabury, J. B.: Porto Rico. 50c. Silver. 
Sharp, D. L.: Watcher in the Woods. S84c. 
Century. 
Scribner’s Series of School Readings. Fa., 50c. 
Scribner. 
Shaw, C. D.: Stories of the Ancient Greeks. — 
inn. 
Shearer, W. J.: Morals and Manners. 75c. 
Richardson, S. 
Shepard, H. H.: Life on the Farm. 50c. 
Flanagan. 
Simms, M. H.: Child Literature for First and 
Second Grades. 30c. Am. Bk. 
Skinner, H. M.: Story of the Britons. T5c. 
Flanagan. 
Smythe, E. L., ed.: Reynard, the Fox. 30c. 
Am. Bk. 
Southworth, G. V.: Story of the Empire State. 
5e. Appleton. 
Stickney, J. H.: Earth and Sky. No. 2. 30ce. 
Ginn. 
Troeger, J. W. and E. B.: Harold’s Discussions. 
60c. Appleton. 
Turpin, E. H. L.: Classic Fables. 30c. Maynard. 
Welsh, L. D.: Colonial Days. 50c. Educational. 
Wright, M. 0O.: Heart of Nature Series. 1st to 


3d Reader. 3 vols., ea., 3 Macmillan. 


Charts and Methods. 


Butler’s Reading Charts. 36 nos. $8.00. Am. Bk. 
Chancellor, L. B.: Easy Road to Reading. 20c. 
Globe Sch. Bk. 


Funk, I. K., and Moses, M. J.: 


Teachers’ Manual 
for First Reader. 50c. " 


Funk. 


—— ——tTeachers’ Manual for Second oe 
50c. Funk. 
Gordon, E. K.: ome Method of Teach- 
ing Reading. Bk. Heath. 
= W. D.: Methods in Deities. 50c.; pa., 
30c. Crist 
Kellogg, E. D.: Primary Reading. $1.00. 
Educational. 
Klingensmith, A.: Blackboard Reading Lessons. 
Bec. Flanagan. 
McMurry, Cc. A.: Special Primary 


Method in 
60c Maemillan. 


Reading and Oral Work. 
30 nos. $5.00. 


New American Reading Charts. 


Geography. 


Commercial Geog- 


Elementary 
Appleton. 


Adams, C. C., ed.: 
raphy. $1.10 


Algué, J.: Atlas of the Philippine Islands. 
Government Printing Office. 
Barnard, J. U.: Industrial and Commercial Geog- 
raphy. 30c. Flanagan. 
Ball, R. S.: Earth’s Beginning. $1.80. Appleton. 
Bartholomew, J. G.: International Student’s Atlas 
of Modern Geography. $2.25. Scribner. 
——Handy World Atlas and Gazetteer. 40c. 
Warne. 
Brigham, A. P.: Geographic Influences in American 
History. Ginn. 
Bosworth, G. F.: Short Geography of the World. 
40c. Macmillan. 
Bowan, J. A.: Rand, MeNally Primary Geog- 
raphy. 55c. and. 
Butler's Commercial Map of the Tae S _ 
Burke, — E.: McBride Complete Geogranh. 
$1. McBride. 
__Fieriae Elementary Geography. 60c. 
McBride. 
Callahan, J. M.: Outlines in Geography. 15c. 
Flanagan. 
Carroll, S. W., and Hart, E. M.: Around the 
World. 3d bk. 60c Morse. 
Chamberlain, J. F.: Field and Laboratory Exer- 
cises in Physical Geography. 50c Am. Bk. 


Chisholm, G. G.: Handbook of Commercial Geog- 


raphy. $4.80. ngmans. 
——and Leete, - H.: Longmans’ School Geog- 
raphy. $1. Longmans. 

Climatological ie of the World. $3.50. 
Boston Sch. 


Currents and Tides. 3.50. Boston Sch. Bk. 
Davis, W. M.: Teacher’s Guide to accompany the 
Text-book of Elementary Physical ores 


$1.25. Ginn. 
Elementary 

Silver. 

65c. 
R 


and. 
65c. 

Rand. 

Home Geography for Primary 

Educational. 

Ginn. 

Ginn. 


Oe. 
——Elementary Physical Geography. 
Deane, C. W., and Davis, M. R.: 
Inductive Geography. 
——Comprehensive Inductive ‘Geography. 


Dodge, RB. E.: 


Fairbanks, H. W.: 
Grades. 60c. 
Frye, A. E.: Geography Manual. 
——Grammar School Geography. 
Geographical Readers 
Africa and Australasia. 
Readers. 40c. 


Elementary Geography. 


20¢. 
$1.25. 
New Geography 
Macmillan. 
Am. Bk. 


Europe. T0c. 


Carpenter, F. G. : 


Am. Bk. 

Todd, E. J., and Powell, W. B.: Primary Read- 
ing Charts; with tripod. $1 10.00 Silver. 
Ward, E. G.: Rational Method in Reading. 5th 
Reader. 58c. Silver. 
——aAustralia, ete. 60¢c. Am. Bk. 
Chamberlain, J. F.: How we are Fed. 40c. 
Macmillan. 

Dean, I. M., and George, M. M.: Little 
Journey to Holland. 15c. Flanagan. 
Fairbanks, H. W.: Western United States. 
Heath. 

George, M. M.: Little Journey to Belgium 
and Denmark. 15e. Flanagan. 


—Little Journey to England. 15c. Flanagan. 














Little Journey to France and Switzerland. 
50c. Flanagan. 
ittle Journey to Franee. 15¢c. Flanagan. 
——Little Journey to Germany. 50c. 
Flanagan. 
Little Journey to Germany. 15e. 
Flanagan. 
——Little Journey to Ireland. 15¢. Flanagan. 
——Little Journey to South Germany.  15c. 
Flanagan. 
——Little Journey to Spain and Portugal. 
Se. Mlanagan. 
Little Journey to Switzerland. 15c. 
Flanagan. 
Hamblin, A.: Life in Other Lands. 45c. 


School Education. 
Philippines. 40c. Am. 4 


McClintock, S.: 
 t Globe Geography Readers— 


Murché, 


Introductory and Junior. Ea., 40c. 
Macmillan. 
Slocum, J.: Around the World in the Sloop 
‘“*Spray.’’ 50c. Scribner. 
Strange Lands Near Home. 25c. Ginn. 


Towards the Rising Sun: Sketches of Life 

in Eastern Lands. 40c.; School ed., 25c. 
Ginn. 

Whitcomb, C. E.: Little Journey to Italy. 15c. 
Flanagan. 

Gilbert, G. K., and Brigham, A. P.: Teacher's - 


Guide and Laboratory Exercises to accompany 


an Introduction to Physical Geography. 25c. 
Appleton. 

—— ——Introduction to Physical Geography. 
Appleton. 


$1.25. 
Gillan, S. Y.: 
10¢c. 
Hall, C. W.: oe aed 


Lessons in Mathematical Geography. 
S. Y. Gillan, Milwaukee. 
~ Geology of Minne- 


sota. 2 vol. Vol. Wilson, H. W. 
Hale, G. W.: Earthquakes, hele Origin and 
Phenomena. 25c. G. W. Hate, Deadwood. 


Herbertson, F. D., Comp.: Descriptive Geographies 
from Original Sources. Africa. 70c.: Asia, 
80c.; Central and South America with the 
West Indies, 70c.; Europe, 90c. Macmillan. 
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perert, D. G.: Nearer East. $2.00. Appleton. 
Keltie, J. S.: Applied Geography. $1.25. 

‘ Boston Sch. 
King, C. F.: 


Elementary Geography. 65c. 
Lothrop. 
cae C. H.: Outline Maps. Per Pad so a: 
Exercises in Geography. 50c. Longmans. 
Legler, H. E.: Origin nor Meaning of Wisconsin 
Place-Names. -00. 
E. Legler, Milwaukee. 


Lord, J. K.: Atlas of the Geography and History 
of the Ancient World. $1.50; pa., 75c. 


Sanborn. 
Lyde, i W.: School Geography of the World. 
$1. Macmillan. 
5 Commercial Geography. 90c. Macmillan. 
Map Drawing: 
Heffron, I. C.: 


1.00. 
Pendleton, S. T.: 





Lessons in Chalk Modeling. 

Educational 

System of Map Drawing. 

Per sheet, 2c. Johnson, B. F 

McFee, Mrs. I. N, C.: Outlines, Device, and Recre- 

ations -y United —% Geography. 25c. 

- Owen P Co., Dansville, N Bw. ¥. 

Meade, E. a Business aaasnanber and the Devel- 
opment of American Industry. 


Ziegler. 
Murché, V. T.: Globe Geography Readers.  In- 
troductory and Junior. Ea., 40c. Macmillan. 


Olin, W. H.: Commercial Geography. 00. 

e & Co. 
"S. 00. 
ane. 
In Central Europe. “— 


Cra 
Paez, Ramon: Geographia Descriptiva. 


Partsch, J. F.: 
Rand, McNally & Co.’s Pocket Atlas aa Pitas: 
rated 25 and. 


World. ic. 
Commercial Geography. 


meen. J. W.: $1. 25. 
ribner. 

——Elementary Physical Geography. $1.25. 
Scribner. 
Roddy, H. J.: Complete Goupeetr. Am. i 
an Geography. Am. Bk. 


Royer, J. 8.: Complete Correlated Geography. 20c. 
J. S. Royer Sons, Columbus, 0. 
Sanborn’s Classical Atlas. 75c.; $1.50. Sanborn. 


Sanford, G. W.: Outlines, Suggestions, and Ref- 
erences in Commercial Geography. 80c. 

Powers & L. 

Skies and the Earth.. 50 Doubleday. 
Smith, Asa: detalen “Elemental. 40c. 


Appleton. 
Symonds, H. C.: 3,500 phy, Boe. United States 


History and Geography. Harison. 
—Study in Geography. 50 Harison. 
Tarr, R. S., and McMurry, F. “M.: Complete Geog- 

graphy. $1.00. Macmillan. 


——Home Geography and the Earth * a Whole. 


60¢e. Macmillan. 

——Home Geography, Greater New York ed. 

50c. Macmillan. 

Tarr, R. §S.: Physical Geography of New York 

State. $3.50. Macmillan. 

Tilden, J. N.: Commercial Geography. $1.25. 

Sanborn. 

——and Clarke, A.: Geography of Commerce for 

Academies, High Schools, and Business Col- 

leges. $1.25. Sanborn. 
Trotter, S.: Geography of Commerce. $1.10. 

Macmillan. 

Wagner, H.: New Pacific School Geography. 

00. hitaker & R. 
Warren, S. E.: Physical Geography. $1.25. 

Butler 

Willard, D. E.: Story of the Prairies. $1.75. 
Rand. 
Williams, J. F.: Geography of the Oceans. = 


on 
Map Studies of the Mercantile World. 
Boston Sch. 


| Penmanship. 


Abbott, Mrs. H. D.: 
Writing Books. 
per doz., 72¢.; 
84c; slant, ser. 


a Natural Slant Writing Speller.. 


Yeats, J.: 
$1.50. 


Elective System of Modern 
Short course, bks. A and B, 
vert. ser. bks. 1—6, per doz., 
bks. 1—6, per doz., 84c. 
Newson. 
Per doz., 
Am. Bk. 
Dustanes ~— eA - Primary Course, 


nos. r - doz. 2e.; Common School 
Course, nos. 1— 7, per doz., 86c. 

Business Rose Writing Charts. $5.00. 

Am. Bk. 

Butler’s Copy Books. Two courses, ea., per doz., 

: Am. Bk. 
Dunton, L.: Manual of Penmanship. 60c. 

Thompson B. 


Ellsworth, H. W.: 
course, 6 nos., 
5 nos., per doz., 


Practical Copy Books. Large 
per doz., 96c.; Short course, 
7, + Am. Bk. 
——New Reversible Copy Books. Vertical ed. 
6 nos., per doz., 96c.; Slanting ed., 6 nos., 
per doz., 96c. Am. Bk. 
Farley, D. H., and Gunnison, W. B.: Normal 
Review System of Writing. Slant and 
Vertical. Short course, Movement course, 
Standard course, Alternate course, — 
Forms, etc. ilver. 
ae H.: Macmillan Series of Writing Books. 
Nos. 1—6, per doz., 50c. Macmillan. 
Kilpatrick, — E.: Language System of Penman- 
Nos. 1—8, per doz,, 66c. 

Globe School Bk. 

Merrill, C. E.: Vertical Penmanship. Three ser., 
no. 1 per doz., 72c.; nos. 2 and 3, ea., per 
doz., 96c. 
Mills, E. C.: 


ynard. 

30e. 

. Bk. 

a Writing Books. Nos. 
6. per doz., 60c. Bk 
Round or Social and Business Forms. 


a 

Modern Business Penmanship. 
Medium Slant. 
Am. 4 

Two 
Os., OZ. and. 
Round Rapid Writing Books. 7 nos., per a: 


Smith “4 Intermedial Copy Books. Per doz., 62c. 
to 96¢ — Ss. 
——Intermedial Writing Chart. $1.25 
Richardson, 4 
——Manual of Intermedial Penmanship. 
50. Ric ardson, s. 
——Practice Books. Nos. 1 and 2, per doz., ig ; 


nos. 3 and 4, per doz., 50c. Richardson, S 
Stub Pen Writing Books. '6 nos., per doz., 84c. . 
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Shaylor, H. W., and Shattuck, G. H.: Medial 


Writing ee Shorter Course Books, a B, 
and C, e r doz., 50c. Ginn. 
——Medial Writin ng Chart. 50c. Ginn. 
Upright Rapid Writing Books. 6 nos., per doz., 
84c. Rand. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


“= C. R.: Natural Movement Series of Writ- 
Books. Nos. 1 and 2, per doz., 84c.; 

a4 3 to 6, per doz., 96c. Bardeen. 
Zaner, C, P.: Zanerian Script Alphabets. $2.50. 
Zaner & Bloser, Columbus, 0. 


English Language. 


Allen (E. A.) and . “on (W. J.): Practical 
Language Book. 35c. Heath 
Arnold, 8. L.: Course of Language and Gram- 
mar. P ang Ginn. 


Ashmore, 0.: Manual of [ Prenencteton. Ginn. 
Bell’s Guide to Correct Language. $1. Pacific. 
Berlitz, M. D.: Berlitz Method for Children: 

English. 75c. Berlitz. 
——English Methods for Foreigners. $1. Berlitz. 
Bradley, H.: Making of English. 


Macmillan. 

Bardeen’s Verbal Pitfalls. $1. Bardeen. 
Buckelew (8. F.) and Lewis (M. W.): Phonic 
ord List. c. Richardson, 8S. 
Buehler (H. G.) and > “meee (C. W.): Modern 
nglish Lessons. Newson. 


Cooley, A. W.: edttis Lessons from Litera- 
ture. Bk. 1, 45c.; 65c.; 2 pts., ea., 45c. 


Houghton. 

Goody (W. F.) and Mead (W. E.): Language 
a? ae 40c. Scribners. 
=, * . G.: Harris’ Special Course in English. 
Heath. 


Loaring, H. J.: Common Sayings, Words, and 
Cabicnn; their Origin and History. = 25. 


oates. 

Manley td a Hailmann (W. N.): English 
Languag T5e. Birchard. 
L.: Word. Coinage. 45c. Crowell. 


Mead, 
Metcalf, R. C.: Language Work. 15c. an 
Ke 
Soe (J.) and Pee: Steps in ae. Bk. 


40c.; bk. 
Patrick ION: ’ Baelish in the Public” poy 
S._Y. Gillan, Milwaukee. 
Plain English in Practical Exercises. 40c. 
Practical Text-Book. 
Practical Lan e Book. Bk. 1. 35c. Heath. 
Harrington ( -) and Cunningham (C. L. 
First Book for Non-English Speaking eumie. 
% Heath. 
—-—and Moore (A. C.): .Second Book for Non- 
English Speaking People. 35c. Heath. 
, J. H.: Teacher's Guide to Correct Speech; 
containing Hoose’s Study in Articulation and 
Bardeen's Pitfalls. $1. Bardeen. 
, Mrs. J. 8.: Everyday English. Bk. 1 
for Intermediate Grades. 50c Educational. 
Réne, G. W.: Essentials of Our Language. T5c. 
Pacifie Press. 
Sewell, J. W.: Language Lessons. 35c. 


Am. Bk. 

Skinner ‘e. »-) Fs Burgert (C. M.): Lessons 
in En Silver. 
Southwo: 4 3 Pag ‘New Language Lessons. 40c. 
Sanborn. 

——and Goddard: Elements of Composition and 
Grammar. 60c. Sanborn. 
——First Lessons in Language. 36c. Sanborn. 


Sweet, H.: Elementarbuch des Gesprochenen 
Englisch: Grammalik, Texte, und ye wor 

ic. ‘or¢ 
Teall, F. H.: Comprehending of English Words. 
Putnam. 


Wisely, J. B.: Language for the Grades. 40c. 
Inland Pub. 


Grammar. 
Allen (E. A.) and Hawkins (W. J.): Grammar 
of the English Language. 50c. Heath. 


Baskervill (W. M.) and Sewell (J. W.): School 
Grammar of the English Language. 50c. ‘aie 


Am. 
Beeman, M. N.: Analysis of the English Sen- 
tence. 50c. Flanagan. 
Misia, H. M.: Syntax of the Verb - the — 
Saxon Chronicle from 787 A. D. to 1001 A. D 


50c. Barnes. 
Brant, J. D.: Infinitives. 25c. 

J. D. Brant, Rockport, Ind. 

Cody, 8.: Grammar and Punctuation. 75c.; 50c. 

Old Greek Press, Chicago. 

Crozier, A. A.: Digest of Infinitives and Partici- 


ples. 25c. ‘ Flanagan. 
Davidson, Mrs. H. A. N.: Guide to English Syn- 
Davidson. 
Dickinson, OW, J.: English Grammar — 
arison 
Fernald, J. C.: Connectives of English mo. 
50. unk 
Fellows, A. N.: First Steps in English Gram- 
mar. 18c. Am. Bk. 
Garrison, C. L.: Manual and Diagrams to Ac- 
company Peg Grammars. 50c. Am. Bk. 
Gordy (W. F.) and Mead (W. E.): Grammar 
Sicime: a Second Book in English. 60c. 
Seribner. 
Harris, W. T.: Advanced English Grammar. 
8 Globe. 


Oe. 
Jordan, M. A.: Advanced English Grammar. 40c. 
Sanborn. 


25c. 

Herrick Bk. 

Lewis, E. H.: Text-Book of Applied English 
Grammar, Complete. 50c.; pt. 2, 35c. 


Keating, J. F.: English Grammar. 


Macmillan. 

Patrick, J. N.: Principles of English Grammar. 
5 Lippincott. 

Reid, L. H.: English Grammar Simplified. 50c. 
Bardeen. 

Richardson, J. L.: English: Practice 2. Analysis 
and Parsing. 18c. ‘oston Sch. 


Rigdon, J.: English Grammar for “Beglners 
——English Grammar for Common Schools. 60e. 
Hinds. 


——Grammar of the English Sentence. ct - 
nds. 
Sayrs, W. C.: Practical Language Lessons, based 
on Longfellow's ‘‘ Evangeline ’? and Prescott’s 


*“ Conquest of Mexico.’’ 60c. Lothrop. 

Scholz, G.: Choice Proverbs for Grammatical 

Analysis. 20c. Flanigan. 
Smith, C. A.: Our Language. 60c. 

ohnson, B. F. 

Smith, G. J.: Longmans’ Briefer Grammar. 40c. 

Longmans. 

Wehman, H. J.: Book on Errors in Speaking 


and Writing. 10c. Wehman. 
Whitney, 8S. W.: Elements of English Gram- 
mar. 45c. Steiger. 


Williams, B. F.: New English Grammar. 75c. 
Commercial Text-Book Co., Des Moines, Ia. 
Woodley (0. I. and M. 8.) and Carpenter (G. 3): 
Foundation Lessons in English Grammar. 40c. 
Maemillan. 

——Foundation Lessons in English Language and 


Grammar. 65c. Macmillan. 
Composition. 

Brookfield, W.: First Book in Composition. 50c. 

Barnes. 


Burke, B. E.: McBride’s Art and Composition 
Books.. 4 pts. Price to schools, per doz., 


e. McBride. 
Carson, L. C.: English Composition. 40c. Gill. 
: Art of Writing and Speaking the 

English Language. 4 v., ea., 75c. 
Old Greek’ Press, Chicago. 
Cosad, K. A.: English Composition for Teachers’ 


Training Classes. 30¢ Crist. 
Donnelly, F. P.: Imitation and Analysis. — 
yn 


Dye, C.: Letters and Letter Writing as Means 
to the Study of English Composition. $1. 


Bobbs. 
—— of English. Business College ser., 50c. 
School ed., 60c. Ellis Pub. 


Espenshade, A. H.: Essentials of English a a 
t 


Gutman’ @ H.), Kittredge (G. ae and Arnold 
(8. L.): Mother Tongue. Bk. 3, $1. ian 
nn. 


Hart, - M.: Essentials of Prose Composition. 
Eldredge. 

Huntington, = F.: Elements of English Compo- 
Macmillan. 

Marth” Cw. oor.) and Johnston (E. L.): School 
Composition for Use in the Higher Grammar 
Classes. 50c. m. Bk. 
Nesfield, J. C.: Errors in English Composition. 


90c. Macmillan. 
Peterson, H. C.: First Steps in English Compo- 
sition. 35e. Flanagan. 
Rodford, M. L.: Composition and ere, : = 
nds. 
Tarbell, H. S. ~~. i Essentials of — 

Composition. in 
Thornton, G. H.: Seit- Educator in ae Com. 
position. 75c. Crowell. 

Watrous, G. A.: Second Year English. 75c. 

Sibley. 

Webster, W. F.: Elementary Composition. 65c. 
Houghton. 

Rhetoric. 

ii. Cc. §S.: College Manual of Rhetoric. 
Longmans. 


ten & L.) and Huston (K. W.): Conduct of 
Composition in Grammar Schools. 10c. 


o s ‘a 2 Heath. 

‘od .: Composition. 75e.; 50c. 

“A Old Greek Press. 

Comstock wr me Sanford (E.), Cam: Prose 
Types. Wilson, H. W. 

Cornford, LC Essay Writing for Schools. $1. 


Dutton. 
Herrick (R.) and Damon (L. T.): Composition 
and Rhetoric for Schools. $1. Scott. 
Hill, A. 8.: Beginnings of Rhetoric and -_ 4 
sition. $1.25. Am. Bk. 

Johnson, R,: Alphabet of Rhetoric. $1.25. - 
eton. 


App 
Kavana (R. M.) and Beatty (A.): Composition 
and Rhetoric. a Rand. 
Lewis, E. H.: First Manual of Composition. 60c. 
Macmillan. 
Lockwood, 8S. E. H.: Teachers’ Manual to Accom- 
pany "Lockwood and Emerson’s ‘ Composition 
and Rhetorie.’’ 30c. Ginn. 
Merkley, G. E.: Modern Rhetoric. $1. Newson. 
Miles, E. H.: How to Prepare Essays, Lectures, 
Articles, Books, Speeches and Letters. $2. 
Dutton. 
Mooney, M. S.: Composition Rhetoric from Lit- 
erature for High Schools, Academies, and 
Normal Schools. $1. 
Brandow Ptg. Co., Albany, N. Y. 
Nesfield, J. Senior Course in English Com- 
position Macmillan. 
Robins (x. "3 ‘sad Perkins (A. F.): Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Rhetoric. 90c. 
Macmillan. 
Saintsbury, G. E. B., Comp.: Loci Critici; Pas- 
sages Illustrative of Critical Theory and 
Practice from Aristotle Downward. $1.50. 
nn. 
Scott (F. N.) and Denney (J. V.): Composition- 
Literature. $1. Allyn. 
Theremin, F.: Eloquence a Virtue; or, Outlines 


of a Systematic Rhetoric. $1. Draper. 
Thornton, G. H.: Self-Educator in English Com- 
position. 75c. Crowell. 


English Literature. 


Abernethey, Julian Willis. American Literature. 
1.10. Maynard. 
Arnold, M.: Essay on the Study of Poetry and 
a Guide to English Literature. 75c. 
Macmillan. 
——Essays in Criticism. $1. Burt. 
Burns, J. J., ed Some Unsetting Lights of Eng- 
lish Lisseatare. $1. Ainsworth. 
Burton, R.: Literary Leaders of America. $1. 
Chautauqua Press. 
Cooley, A. W.: Language Lessons from Litera- 
ture. Bk. 2, 65c.; 2 pts., ea., 45c. 


Houghton. 
Dennis, J.: ealms of Gold: a Student’s Book 
of Bnatish Literature. $1. Beam, R. R. 


Fiske, H. 8.: Provincial Types of American Fic- 


tion. $1. Chautauque Press. 
Howes, A. W.: Primer of English Literature. 
50ce. Heath. 
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Mason, H. L.: American Literature. 
Prof. H. L. Mason, Drexel Institute, Phil. 
Lawton, W. C.: Introduction to the Study of 


ge ee Literature. $1. Globe. 
Moody (W. V.) and Lovett @. M.): History of 
Parag Literature. $1.25 Scribner. 
Pattee, F. L.: History of American Literature. 
ilver. 

Scott t N.) and Bryant: Literature Note Book. 
Allyn. 


suemeis (W. E.) and Shipman (C.), comps.: 
 -~ le History of English Literature. 


Houghten. 
Study and Teaching. 


Carpenter (G. R.) and Others: Teaching of 
a in the Elementary and Secondary 
Schoo $1.50. Longmans. 

Chubb, ie Teaching of mone in the Elementary 
and Secondary School. Macmillan. 

Clapp (H. L.) and Huston de. W.): Conduct of 
Composition Work in Grammar Schools. 10c. 

Heath. 

Lockwood, 8S. E. H.: Teacher’s Manual to ac- 
company Lockwood and Emerson's ‘* Compo- 
sition and Rhetoric.’’ 30c. Ginn. 

McMurry, C. A.: Special Method in the Reading 
of Complete English Classics in the Grades 
of the Common School. 75c. Macmillan. 

Marsh (G. L.) and Royster (J. F.): Manual for 
Teaching English Classics. Scott. 

Tarbell, H. S. and M.: MHanual to accompany 
Lessons in Language and Grammar. 20c. 

Ginn. 

Taylor, J. S.: Practical School Problems. V. 1, 
pt. 1: Teaching of English. 30c. Harison. 

Vories, H. D,: Laboratory Method of Teaching 
English and Touch ‘Typewriting Together. 
$1.25. Inland Pub. 


Science. 
Chemistry. 


Appleton, J. H.: a Report Book, for qual- 


itative analysis Snow. 
— Report Book, for quantitave analysis. 
Snow. 


ve of the Non-Metals. $1.25. Snow. 

Arnold, C.: Compendium of Chemistry. $3.50. 
Wiley. 

Baskerville, C.: Elements, Verified and a 9 


Wil 
Bradbury, R. H.: Elementary Chemistry. $1.00; 
with Manual, $1.25; Manual, 45c. Appleton. 
Browning, P. ag Introduction to the Rarer 


Elements. $1.5 Wiley. 
Clarke (F. W.) a Dennis (L. M.): Elementary 
Chemistry. $1.10. Am. Bk 


Dennis (L. M.) and Clarke (F. W.): Laboratory 
Manual to accompany Clarke and Dennis’ 


Elementary Chemistry. 50c. Am. Bk. 
Dymond, T. S.: Chemistry for Agricultural Stu- 
dents. S80c. Longmans. 


Green (A. L.) and Vanderklied, C. E.: Course 
in Qualitative Inorganic Chemistry. $1.50. 

F A. L. Green, Lafayette, Ind. 
Harris, W.: Elementary Practical Chemistry. 3 v 

Macmillan. 

Ha: *. J Gets for Beginners. Part 1, $1; 








Chemical. 
Sener” (J. C.) and Smith (A. L Essentials 
of Chemistry. $1.00; with Laboratory Man- 
ual, $1.20. Sanborn. 
‘Teachers’ Handbook to accompany Essentials 
of Chemistry. $1.00. Sanborn. 
Hinds, J. I. D.: Chemistry by Observation, Ex- 
periment, and Induction. — Wiley. 
Inorganic Chemistry. $3.( Wiley. 
Holleman, A. F.: tae on of Organic 
Chemistry. Wiley. 
—tText-Book of Inorganic Chemistry. $2.50. 
Wiley 
Jones, C.: Practical Inorganic Chemistry. 60c. 
Macmillan. 


Jones, H. C.: Elements of Inorganic Chemistry. 
25. Macmillan. 
——Principles of Inorganic Chemistry. $4.00 


Macmillan. 

Jones, L. M.: Introductory Chemistry for Inter- 
mediate Schools. 50c. Maemillan. 
Lassar, Cohn: Chemie im tiiglichen Leben. 45c. 
eath. 

Keller, I. A.: Exercises in Chemistry. $1.50. 
MeVey. 
Leonard, J. H.: First Course of Chemistry. 60c. 
utton 

Lind, G. D.: Experiments in Chemistry. 25c. 
Flanagan. 


MacNair, D. S.: Introduction to Chemistry. 50c. 
Macmillan. 

Marshall, J.: Brief Introduction to Qualitative 
Analysis. $1.50. Lippincott. 
me A.: Phy sies and Inorganic Chemistry. 


——Organie and Physiologie Chemistry. $1.00. 


Lea. 

Miller, E. H.: Quantitative Analysis for Mining 
Engineers. $1.50. Van Nostrand. 
Muir, F.: Elements of Chemistry. Blakiston. 


Muir, M. M. P.: Story of Alchemy and the Be- 
ginnings of Chemistry. 35c. Appleton. 


— Story of the Chemical Elements. 75c 


Wessels. 
Newell, L. C.: Descriptive Chemistry. Pt. 1, 
$ 3 pt. 2. 40c. Heath. 
——tTeachers’ Handbook to accompany Descriptive 
Chemistry. 25c. Heath 
Ostwaid, W.: School of Chemistry. Part 1. 
Wiley 
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Save the Babies. 


NFANT MORTALITY is something frightful. We can hardly realize that of 
all the children born in civilized countries, twentytwo per cent., or nearly 
one-quarter, die before they reach one year; thirtyseven per cent., or more 

than one-third, before they are five, and one-half before they are fifteen! 

We do not hesitate to say that a timely use of Castoria would save a ma- 
jority of these precious lives. Neither do we hesitate to say that many of these 
infantile deaths are occasioned by the use of narcotic preparations. Drops, tinctures 
and soothing syrups sold for children’s complaints contain more or less opium, or 
morphine. They are, in considerable quantities, deadly poisons. In any quantity 
they stupefy, retard circulation and lead to congestions, sickness, death. Castoria 
operates exactly the reverse, but you must see that it bears the signature of 
Chas. H. Fletcher. Castoria causes the blood to circulate properly, opens the 
pores of the skin and allays fever. | 


— 4 Letters from Prominent Physicians 
addressed to Chas. H. Fletcher. 
CERT) ens ates Siac avs Stays founa Ye an Sthient and speedy remedy.” wo 


Dr. E. Down, of Philadelphia, Pa., says: ‘I have prescribed your Castoria in 

(URUMEY UE CBRE NED USN UMRRRRNERR REE S VOCU CE ARA A oh mpc for many years with great satisfaction to myself and benefit to my 

patients.”’ 

= Dr. J. E. Waggoner, of Chicago, Ill., says: “I can most heartily recommend 
| your Castoria to the public as a remedy for children’s complaints. I have tried 

it and found it of great value.” 









































5 Dr. Edward Parrish, of Brooklyn, N. Y., says: “I bave used your Castoria in 
my Own household with good results, and have advised several patients to use it 

Minti iti for its mild laxative effect and freedom from harm.” 
. Dr. J. B. Elliott, ef New York City, says: ‘Having during the past six years 
AVegetable Preparation for As- prescribed your Castoria for infantile stomach disorders, I most heartily commend 
similating the FoodandRegula |}, its use. The formula contains nothing deleterious to the most delicate of children.” 
ij ti Wi Dr. C. G. Sprague, of Omaha, Neb., says: “Your Castoria is an ideal medicine 
ting the Stomachs and Bo els of for children, and i frequently prescribe it. While I do not advocate the indis- 


| criminate use of proprietary medicines, yet Castoria is an exception for conditions 
DH which arise in the care of children.” 
Dr. J. A. Parker, of Kansas City, Mo., says: ‘Your Castoria holds the esteem 








24 of the medical ees — held = ph sted eet . a 
‘ { = is a sure and reliable medicine for infants and c ren. n fact, it is the universa 
Promotes Digestion Cheerful household remedy for infantile ailments.” 
ness and Rest.Contains neither Dr. H. F. Merrill, of Augusta, Me., says: ‘“‘Castoria is one of the very finest 
Oprum, Morphine nor Mineral. |} and most remarkable remedies for infamts and children. In my opinion your Castoria 
t bas saved thousands from an early grave. I can furnish hundreds of testimonials 
NoT NARCOTIC. from this locality as to its efficiency and merits.” 
[ Dr. Norman M. Geer, of Cleveland, Ohio, says: “During the last twelve years 
1 have frequently cig ore — oar ng one “ = “> ee ae the 
= kind, being safe in the hands of parents and very effective in relieving c ren’s 
ee disorders, while the ease with which such a pleasant preparation can be administered 
Pumpkin Sead - is a great advantage.” 
dix.Sennea + Dr. F. H. Kyle, of St. Paul, Minn., says: “It affords me pleasure to add my 
Rochelle Salis - name to the long list of those who have used and now endorse your Castoria. The 
Anise Seed + fact of the ingredients being known through the printing of the formula on the 
a Teds wrapper is one good and sufficient reason for the recommendation of any physician, 
Herm Seed - m I know of Its good qualities and recommend it cheerfully.” 


ee. cenuinE CASTORIA atways 


Aperfect Remedy for Constipa- 
tion, Sour Stomach, Diarrhoea, Bears the Signature of 


Worms Convulsions, Feverish- 












ness and LOSS OF SLEEP. 
Fac Simile Signature of 
NEW Same , > ° - 
7 The Kind You Have Always Bought 





In Use For Over 30 Years. 


THE CENTAUR COMPANY, 77 MURRAY ST, NEW YORK CITY. 
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) Dr. Balliet: An Appreciation. 
By Dr. Willi S. Monroe, State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 


A long career as a city superintendent in the United 
States does not always argue for the professional pro- 
ficiency of the superintendent or the educational 
progress of the city. There are exceptions here and 
there, to be sure, but most of the school superinten- 
dénts who have stood for educational advancement 
have been “ short termers.” Dr. Thomas Minard Bal- 
liet, who recently resigned the Springfield (Massachu- 
setts) city superintendency to accept the deanship of 
the School of Pedagogy of New York University, may 
be noticed as an exception to a general rule. 

He has been superintendent at Springfield for seven- 
teen years. His original election was unanimous, and 
each of his sixteen successive re-elections has likewise 
been unanimous; in fact, a vote has never been cast 
against him, and no member of the Springfield board 
of education has been known to absent himself from 
the annual elections because he did not care to vote 
for Dr. Balliet. 

This long and harmonious career has not been se- 
cured by “letting things alone” and by incessant 
preachment that all was educationally best in his baili- 
wick. Every one of these seventeen years has been 
characterized by marked activity, — change, progress, 
and wholesome experiment. And, withal, the outcome 
has been continuous harmony, and the all too common 
“reaction” against progress has never reached 
Springfield. Harmony with his board of education, 
harmony with his teachers, harmony with his com- 
munity — and harmony that has not been purchased 
at the cost of educational progress — this is the first 
«.4 chief point to be mentioned in any appreciation 
of Dr. Balliet’s notable Springfield career. 

Many factors have brought about this altogether 
desirable state of affairs in Springfield. From the 
first the board of education wisely gave him great 
freedom in the selection of his teachers; and the sing- 
ularly wise use made of this freedom has strengthened 
unmistakably his hold on his board. Salaries are not 
high in Springfield — lower, in fact, than in other 
Massachusetts cities whose schools can at all be ranked 
with those of Springfield. But Dr. Balliet has been 
singularly active and good teachers have wanted to go 
there, so that to-day the fact is widely recognized 
among educational people*that jthis¥ little 
Massachusetts city on’ the banks of the 
Connecticut has one of the most efficient 
teaching forces in the” UnitedgStates. 

To Dr. Balliet belongs the credit for 
the personal and professional efficiency of 
Springfield’s teaching force. For seven- 
teen years the teachers of the city have 
formed one great training class with Dr. 
Balliet as head training teacher. Not 
merely lessons and conferences and discus- 
sions on the applied aspects of pedagogy, 
but with philosophy and psychology and 
the history of education—these’ have occu- 
pied commanding places in the Springfield 
training scheme. In other Americanjcit- 
ies similar efforts have been made‘to lift 
teachers on higher and worthier profes- 
sional planes; but teachers have soon com- 
plained of overwork and teachers meetings 
have been brought into disfavor. They 
have been one of the most popular features 
of the Springfield educational machinery, 





because Dr. Balliet has always had something to give 
which the teachers wanted to hear. 

While usually high ideals have been set for the 
Springfield teachers, and they have been held respon- 
sible for superior results, Dr. Balliet has at all times 
given his subordinates individual freedom in the de- 
tails of their work. He has aimed to secure the very 
best teachers that he could get, and to allow these se- 
lected associates to work out the best that was in them. 
He has not frittered away his energies on petty 
schemes and regulations and devices for poor teach- 


ers; and the wisdom of giving good teachers a chance | 


is fully justified by the Springfield practice. 

That for educational purposes Springfield is one 
of the garden spots of the country should not of course 
be overlooked. Its population is homogeneous; and 
its purity of politics has made possible favorable edu- 
cational work. There is little of the element of for- 
eign population compared with other Massachusetts 
cities. There are no mills or “ mill hands.” All the 
local manufacturing requires skilled labor. Still, with 
all these conditions in his favor, it must be admitted 
that Dr. Balliet has performed a piece of educational 
labor that will pass into the history of American school 
administration. 

The details of Dr. Balliet’s labors need not be dis- 
cussed in a brief appreciation. His work has been 
strong because of all-round strength. Every depart- 
ment of the Springfield school system — from the 
kindergarten to and thru the high school — has 
been characterized by unusual efficiency and intelli- 
gence. And it is because of the general strength of 
his work that the name of Springfield has been writ- 
ten in such large letters on the educational map of the 
United States. 


SPIN 


On July 5 the school board of St. Louis, Mo., will 
hold an examination of such women as desire to be 
enrolled on its eligible list for appointment as assis- 
tant teachers in the grammar schools, Circulars, con- 
taining information as to the conditions of the exami- 
nation will be sent on application. 
Collins, assistant superintendent. 


Address John S. 











Pr sspect Hill School. (See article on page 792. ) 
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Prospect Hill School. 


(See illustration on page 790.) 


In spite of the many institutions founded in recent years 
for the education of girls, Prospect Hill school, started in 1869, 
holds its place alongside the best. It is situated at Greenfield, 
Mass., in the beautiful Connecticut valley, at the junction of 
the Fitchburg and Boston & Maine railroads, three and a half 
hours from Boston and four and a half from New York. The 
location may be called ideal. There is a true story told of a 
gentleman who undertook to travel westward in his own car- 
riage with his own horses on such a route that he and his com- 
panions could see many of the states in the glory of autumn. 
they stayed to enjoy their Sunday there. That was enough. 
they stayed to enqjoy their Sunday there. That was enough. 
On Monday morning the party agreed they would go no farther. 
The gentleman bought a beautiful house in Greenfield and re- 
mained there. 

The buildings of the Prospect Hill school stand on extensive 
grounds overlooking picturesque Deerfield and the distant 
summits of Tom and Holyoke. The environment is calculated 
to preserve and improve the health of the pupils. Indeed 
Miss Clark, the principal, writes that they have not called the 
physician for two years. The girls are nearly always well. 
The situation of the buildings being high, there is excellent 
drainage and the water supply is exceptionally pure. The 
grounds include orchard, pine grove, tennis courts, and lawn, 
giving ample opportunity for out-of-door amusement. 

The advantage of this school is the individual care and 
attention that can be given to each pupil in every way. The 
teachers look after the health of the pupils as if they were their 
own children. furthermore it may be said in regard to the 
school that its purpose is so to teach as to enable pupils to 
become self-teaching, and so to govern as to make them self- 
governing. It is considered preferable to dismiss from the 
school an untrustworthy girl rather than to restrict unduly those 
who are honorable and well disposed. 

It has been necessary from time to time to enlarge the 
plant of the school so as to receive the increasing number of 
pupils; and it is now excellently equipped for the work it has 
in hand — the education of girls who are far enough advanced 
to go away from home to a good boarding school. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale says: “I always visit the school, 
if I can, when I go to Greenfield. I am always charmed with 


its pretty and pleasant home ways, with the spirit and health 





TRUE ANIMAL IRON 


of the girls and the sensible plan of the whole program. It is 
eminently a home school with as little as possible of that ma- 
chinery of what they call pedagogy, which is so apt to creak 
and is so sure to rust. 

“It often happens to me that I receive a letter from a 
Western friend who asks for a good Yankee school to which he 
can send some daughter whose grandfathers and grandmothers 
were from New England. In my answer I always say much 
which I have been saying here of the Mt. Pleasant school. For 
any young friend of mine who has to be trained away from 
home I should be glad to know that she had been admitted 
there.” 

The course of study is arranged to meet the requirements 
for entrance to the different colleges for women, while elective 
courses are also offered providing for the general education of 
those having other aims. The certificate of the school is ac- 
cepted in place of entrance examinations at the leading colleges. 
A diplema is given upon the completion of four years’ academic 
work, comprising sixteen periods a week. A record of each 
pupil’s work is kept on file, and detailed information is given 
any parent upon request. The subjects of study include 
mathematics, English Language, English literature, history, 
Latin and Greek, modern languages, natural science, social 
science, art, music, physical training. ‘The latter is required 
of every pupil unless she brings a letter from her physician 
certifying her unfitness for it. 

The reference library in the recitation building is supple- 
mented by two excellent libraries in the town, from which the 
students may draw such books as are of value in their work. 
Besides a reading room in the Residence has been furnished 
with daily papers and the leading magazines. A course of 
lectures on literature is given annually. Among the speakers 
of the last few years are the following: F. Marion Crawford, 
Alice Freeman Palmer, Dr. E. E. Hale, Hamilton W. Mabie, 
and Ernest Seton-Thompson. Other lectures and addresses are 
given each school year. 

Girls over twelve years of age are admitted when properly 
recommended, and placed in classes they are fitted to enter. 
The next school year will open the latter part of September. 
There are Thanksgiving, Christmas, and Easter recesses, and 
Feb. 22 and May 30 are observed as holidays. The principal is 
Miss Caroline Richards Clark. 

















are all found in perfection in 


corpuscles that Mature. 


It Contains 10 per cent. 


Physicians everywhere are looking for a Blood reconstructant that contains 
every element of nutrition of the animal, mineral, and vegetable kingdoms, viz. : 
Animal Iron; a reconstructant that will supply every deficiency in the blood 
of anaemic patients in adequate quantity and quality: one that will nourish— 
stimulate—assimilate—without tax on the digestive organs. 


These requirements 


BOVININE 


Animal Iron 


20 per cent. Coagulable Albumen, and all the constituents of healthy Blood. 
It is thoroughly sterile, requires little or no digestion, and produces blood 

Corpuscles of fullness and integrity. 

great superiority over any and all the preparations of inorganic iron. 


Herein lies its 
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OUR MOTTO: 


“JUDGE BY THE QUALITY” 


Stenographers’ Note Books 
Students’ Note Books 
Composition Books 
Drawing Books 
Spelling Tablets 


Examination Papers 
(White and Manila) 


Practice Papers 
(White and Manila) 


Educational 
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We C 
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WRITING 
TABLETS 
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correspondence. 


Write for our new School Catalogue and samples 
of our Educational Papers. 








Acme Stationery & Paper Co. 
SALESROOM: 
302 Broadway 
Room 206, New York 


Offices and Factory: 
North 9th St. & Wythe Ave. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please mention The School Journal 





'The Thomas Normal 
Training School 


he Grand Union Hotel is 
the first thing you see when 

é you come out of the 
Grand Central Depot in 

New York. You don’t 

need a cab to get to it. 
Carry your baggage checks 
to the office and your bag- 








gage will be put into your room 
__Without bother or expense. Hotel 
comfort means goodrooms, good ser- 
vice, good things to eat. The Grand 
Union makes guests comfortable. 
Europeanplan. $1perday upward. 


d Union Hotel 


Ford & Co., Proprietors, New York. 
Our 136-page guide book, ‘“‘“How to Know New York,” sent 
free on receipt of 3c. in stamps to pay postage. It isa com- 


* @lete, concise, compact, reliable guide to the metropolis. 








Can Supply Teachers of 
Domestic Science, Manual Training, Physical 
Training, Drawing, Writing, Music 


Graduates of this school are in great demand by Superinten- 
dent sand Boards of Education in all parts of the Country. 

They can teach any combination of studies—such as Music 
and Drawing, Domestic Science and Physical Training, 
High School Studies, etc.,—thus saving the expense of an 
extra teacher. 

It is the only school in the country devoted exclusively to 
these special branches. 


‘For full information write to 


Emma A. Thomas, Director, or Louis A. Thomas, Secretary 
550 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich 
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Publishers’ Notes. 


Allyn & Bacon, of N. Y., the well- 
known publishers of text-books for second- 
ary schools and colleges, have put on the 
market a number of remarkably strong 
books, during the school year just closing. 
To their series of school histories, of which 
West’s Ancient and Adams and Trent’s 
United States were issued a year or two 
ago, have been added West’s Modern and 
Andrews’ English. Each of these histories 
follows closely the specifications of the 
Committee of Seven. This, doubtless, is 
one of the reasons why they have been so 
well received by the history teachers of 
the country. Bennett’s Cicero’s Orations, 
Platner’s Topography and Monuments of 
Rome (for teachers and libraries), Schoch’s 
Geometry, Merkley’s Niebuhr’s Heroen- 
geschichten, and West’s Ancient World, 
Part I, entitled Greece and the East, for 
first year high school students, greatly en- 
rich their list of books of a high standard. 
The books of this firm are known among 
teachers to be of a high class; they are 
liked wherever they are used. 


How to get the light from a window and 
not the glare, with ventilation added 
—this is the problem that R. R. Johnson, 
167 Dearborn street, Chicago, has been 
working on and has solved. The solution 
has taken the shape of the Johnson Win- 
dow Shade Adjuster. It is recommended by 
architects for all sorts of buildings. 


Cards on the Rational Arithmetics, a 
unique and interesting discussion of the 
books, will be mailed free by Scott, Fores- 
man & Company. These furnish one of 
the most valuable helps in this important 
study that have been brought out recently. 
Write for information. 


D. Van Nostrand Company have ready 
Elements of Plane Geometry, by Charles 
N. Schmall and Samuel M. Shack. This 
book follows the inductive method and is 
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You will be surprised to learn with how small a daily saving you can provide 
an annual income for yourself or your beneficiary. Write and we will tell you. 


The Mutval Life Insurance Company of N. Y. 


Has paid policy-holders more than any other company in the world—over 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Richard A. McCurdy, 


Oidest in America 
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well adapted to the needs of high school, 
academy, and college. It abounds in ex- 
ercises, which are carefully graded and 
calculated to arouse an interest in the sub- 
ject. The demonstrations have been made 
as simple and concise as possible without 
impairing their clearness or Euclidean 
vigor. ‘The vital difference between this 
book and similar text-books is that it re- 
quires on the part of the pupu a maxi- 
mum of original thought and a minimum 
of memory work. References and details 
of demonstrations are gradually omitted, 
thus promoting independence and origin- 
ality. A new feature is the insertion of 
exercises after each proposition. These 
serve a double purpose in fixing clearly in 
the mind the knowledge gained and stimu- 
lating the student by offering him a means 
of applying his knowledge. Numerous 
other merits can be pointed out in this 
work, which cannot fail to appeal to pro- 
gressive teachers of mathematics. 


Castoria has met with pronounced favor 
on the part of physicians, pharmaceutical 
societies, and medical authorities. It is 
used by physicians with most gratifying 
results. It is harmless, allays stomach 
pains and quiets the nerves, and is an 
agreeable and perfect substitute for cas- 
tor oil. 


We wish to ask teachers a very impor- 
tant question: What is it that all teachers 
want, most teachers have, and no one 
should be without? Dixon’s American 
graphite pencils. They are made in eleven 
degrees of hardness, suiting every require- 
ment. Send to Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J., for the “Story of the 
Lead Pencil.” 


In this day and age of new ideas and 
strenuous business activities it is interest- 
ing to note that so many of the staid old 
firms of Great Britain are waking up to 
the necessity of adopting the more aggres- 
sive American methods. The cheaper line 
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$401,000,000.00 


of New York 


New York, N. Y. 


Your Wife 


Pres. 
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of “Oxford” Bibles are now printed and 
bound in New York. A more recent move 
in this direction is that of W. & A. K. 
Johnston, the world-renowned geogra- 
phers, of Edinburgh, Scotland, publishers 
of the very complete system of school 
maps. They have arranged thru their 
United States agents, A. J. Nystrom & 
Co., of Chicago, to publish an American 
edition of their regular set of large wall 
maps. Duplicate plates have been sent 
to this country and the maps are being 
lithographed in Chicago. The new maps 
are the same in size and appearance as 
the imported but will be sold at a great 
reduction in price. Johnston’s maps have 
always borne an enviable reputation for 
accuracy, beauty, and general superiority. 
That they are to be made in America at 
an “ American” price is a direct benefit 
to American schools. 


Our readers will note the advertisement 
of the St. Denis Hotel, one of the oldest 
and leading hotels in the city. It has 
been conducted under the same manage- 
ment for over forty years, and has a 
world-wide reputation for its cuisine. It is 
situated in the heart of the dry goods dis- 
trict, on high ground, in close proximity 
to all the leading educational publishers. 
The hotel is handsomely fitted up, and the 
rooms are conducted on the European 
plan, the rates being very reasonable for 
the accommodation that is furnished. The 
St. Denis is also known as the headquarters 
of educational people who congregate 
usually at lunch time to meet their friends. 
The hotel is very popular with ladies un- 
escorted, as they find entire protection in 
that hostelry. 


Bovinine is a blood reconstructant that 
contains every element of nutrition of the 
animal, mineral, and vegetable kingdoms, 
viz., animal iron. That about sums up the 
whole matter. Anyone can see why it has 
such a marvelous effect on the human 
system. 
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School Teachers 


and, in fact, all salaried people need the protection and the savings 
of Endowment Assurance. Their earning power is stopped at 
once by either death or old age. An Endowment Policy Will 
Provide Against Both. Will provide for your own maturer 
years if you live. Will provide for your family if you die. 

A Little Payment Each Year Now, Will Mean a Great Deal 
To You Later. 

“Strongest in the World’”’ 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 


of the V. S$.,120 Broadway, New York 


HENRY B. HYDE, FOUNDER 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, President JAMES H. HYDE, Vice-President 


Opportunities for men and women to act as representatives. 
Apply to GAGE E. TARBELL, 2nd Vice President. 











Perpetuate Your Income 


Not by venturesome speculation, but by 
investing a portion of your earnings in a 


Continuous Installment Endowment Policy 








Pay us Twenty Annual Premiums, and, beginning with the twentieth 
anniversary of the policy, we will pay you an 


‘ANNUAL INCOME FOR-LIFE ! 


A cash dividend reduces the amount of the second and each subsequent year’s 
premium. 











Massachusells Mutual Life Insurance Company 


INCORPORATED i185! 


Springfield, Mass. 
JOHN A. HALL, Pres. JULIUS H. APPLETON, Vice-Pres. HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secy. 





@ Teachers, either men or women, desirous of engaging in the vocation or avocation of soliciting applications for 
life insurance in this strong, time-tried Gompany, are invited to communicate with its nearest agency or with 


the Home Office. 
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Pictures 


ONE CENT EACH “er of a Collection for Your Home 





for250r more. On paper 5x8. Assorted as de- 
sired, 120 tor $1.00. 


Send three two-cent stamps for catalogue con- 
taining one thousand miniature illustrations, two 
pictures, and a picture in three colors, or 26c. for 
245 Art Subjects, or 25 historical, or 25 geographical, 
or 35 on the Life of Christ. 





THE PERRY PICTURES, Extra Size a. 10x12. 5 for 25e ; 11 for 50c.; 22 for 
THE PERRY PICTU RES, Small Size Size 3x3. One-half a each for 50 or 


more. kor note-book us 
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LARGE PICTURES for School and Home Decoration Size, 22%. % 


cents each. 
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THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, ":* Malden, Mass. 


TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON Sendall Mail Ordersto Malden 146 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORE 





ANGEL HEADS—REYNOLDS. 
The One Cent Pictures are 4 to 6 times this size. 





About everybody is acquainted with the 
quality of the text-books of the American 
Book Company, as they are used in every 
important town in the country. We can 
at present only call attention to a few. 
Among these are Steps in English. These 
books constitute a distinct innovation in 
teaching language in the _ elementary 
schools. They teach the child how to ex- 
press his thought in his own language, and 
do not furnish an undue amount of gram- 
mar and rules. Teachers of music will be 
interested in the New School of Methods 
in Public School Music. Write for de- 
scriptions of these and other books. 


We cannot call attention to all the books 
of Laird & Lee, Chicago, that are suit- 


able for schools and libraries. However, 
we wish to note especially their Pictorial 
Cyclopedia, by Wm. H. Lee. This gives 
a complete record of the trip to the World’s 
Fair, embracing gorgeous scenes, curious 
sights, and delightful amusements, form- 
ing a grand combination of science, beauty, 
and art. It is illustrated with beautiful 
half-tones on nearly every page, showing 
all the exquisite palaces and special build- 
ings, with map of the exposition grounds, 
in two colors; also page map of the city 
of St. Louis. This firm has gotten out at 
very large expense a Webster’s Standard 
Dictionary. With the exception of the 
spelling, which has been followed accord- 
ing to Webster’s Standard, the book is en- 
tirely new and original, and for a handy 


and cheap book it is very creditable. There 
are over 900 illustrations; it is indexed 
and has about 728 pages. 


Many school boards practice a false 
economy by cutting down teachers’ salaries. 
The true economy would be in another 
direction — for instance, in the saving of 
books. This may be accomplished by the 
use of the Holden system, which at a cost 
of only about three per cent. of the value 
of the books makes them last sixty to one 
hundred per cent. longer. It doesn’t take 
much figuring to see what a great saving 
is effected by adopting this system. The 
covers of the Holden Patent Book Cover 
Co., Springfield, Mass., are made of 
leatherette, which is both waterproof and 
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germproof. Two hundred and _ twenty- 
nine — adopted this system in 1903, 
including several of the largest cities in 
the country. A circular issued by the 
firm will give much information for which, 
unfortunately, we have no space here. 


While they last, which won’t be long, 
the Globe-Wernicke Company, of Cincin- 
nati, will sell sixty-five antique oak roll 
letter cabinets for only $50, with freight 
paid east of Colorado. This cabinet is 
entirely new and first-class in every par- 
ticular. There are a few equally good bar- 
gains in other sizes. The Globe file used 
in this Cabinet has been furnished for years 
in thousands of cabinets sold by this com- 
pany, and its reputation is thoroly estab- 
lished wherever letter filing cabinets are 
used, 


In the special line of commercial text- 
books, we think nothing better can he 
found than those issued by the Sadler- 
Rowe Company, Baltimore, Md. ‘They 
supply complete courses in the branches 
to which they relate — arithmetic, short- 
hand, commercial geography, commercial 
law, correspondence, etc. 


Almost any department in the school can 
be supplied from the books on the list of 
Silver, Burdett & Company. There are 
those standard series, Stepping Stones to 
Literature, the Rational Method in Read- 
ing, the Normal Course in Reading, the 
Modern Music Series, and the Silver Song 
Series. In addition to these there ar: 
books on physiology, geography, spellihg, 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, etc. 


Such standard works as the Astor Poets, 
the Astor Prose Series, the Handy Volume 
Classics, and Shakespeare’s works in fine 
form are offered by ‘lf. Y. Crowell & Com- 
pany. ‘This is only a very small portion 
of the books they have for schools, libraries 
and general reading. 


Trees, plants, and flowers are treated by 
Eleanor E. Riggs in her new book, Stories 
of Lands of Sunshine, issued by the Uni- 
versity Publishing Company. Recent books 
also are Eadie’s Physiology and Hygiene 
for Children, Sarah Row Christy’s Path- 
ways in Nature and Literature, Cicero’s 
Orations, and Latin Composition. 


Have you seen the little volumes of the 
Temple School Shakespeare? ‘They about 
meet the conditions of an ideal edition of 
the great dramatist for school study. The 
type is large and clear, the glossaries com- 
plete, the introductions to the point, the 
explanation of the verse valuable, and the 
illustrations, the best. Write to Henry 
Holt & Company for description. 


A fine adaptation to the needs of the 
schools may be remarked of the recent 
books of the Macmillan Company. ‘This 
may be said especially of Mabel Osgood 
Wright’s Heart of Nature Series, Wilson’s 
Elementary Nature Readers, and the series 
of Supplementary Reading in History. Be 
sure to send for circulars regarding these 
books. 


Many timely and practical books are is- 
sued by A. Flanagan Company. Among 
these are Winship and Wallace’s Louisiana 
Purchase, Hanson’s High School Glee and 
Chorus Book, Smith’s Spelling and Con- 
struction, Peterson’s First Steps in English 
Composition, The Practical Drawing Se- 
ries, and Husted’s Children in Literature. 


The grades, high school, and college are 
represented in the new text-books of D. C. 
Heath & Company. We can only mention 
a few of the books and series, as the 
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‘they have prepared the Cementico greens, 


.the United States, Weed’s Bird Life 


Heath Readers, Hyde’s Two-Book Course 
in English, a hundred volumes of supple- 
mentary reading, Heart of Oak Books, | 
Heath’s English Classics, Belles-Lettres 
Series, Wells’ Algebra, etc. 





Two important series are announced by 
Ginn & Company: Two new arithmetics 
by David Eugene Smith, of Columbia uni- 
versity, and The Blodgett Readers, by 
Frances E. Blodgett and Andrew B. Blod- 
gett, superintendent of schools, Syracuse, 
N. Y. Good words for these books come 
from all sides. 


The business of Bausch & Lomb may be 
comprehensively expressed in the phrase 
—laboratory supplies. There are sixteen 
different kinds of compound microscopes, 
extensive chemical, biological, and bacte- 
riological apparatus, glassware for all pur- 
poses, fine dissecting instruments, ete. 
Send for descriptions. 


The new series of grade text-books by 
Gordy and Mead cover language and gram- | 
mar; they are issued by Chas. Scribner’s | 
Sons. This firm also announces the pur- | 
chase of the Lothrop Publishing Com- | 
party’s list including King’s geographies. 
‘There are many new books on supplemen- | 
tary reading, besides pedagogical and other | 
works. | 


The Fox: typewriter is made in six dif- | 
ferent models. It is gradually coming to | 
the front wherever it is used. If you are 
interested in fine machinery, and especially 
typewriters, write for an attractive school 
proposition to the Fox Typewriter Com- 


pany, Grand Rapids, Mich. | 


More Remingtons are used in the schools | 
of the United States and Canada than all | 
other makes of writing machines com- | 
bined. The reason is there is a great de- 
mand for Remington operators. Tor in- 
formation address the Remington ‘Type- 
writer Company, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 

Webster’s International Dictionary has 
lately. been enlarged by the addition of 
25,000 new words. In the new gazetteer of 
the world are over 25,000 entries based on | 
the latest census reports. ‘The new bio- 
graphical dictionary has over 10,000 names 
of noted persons — birth, death, etc. There 
are 2,380 quarto pages, rich binding, 5,000 | 
illustrations. Write to G. & C. Merriam, 
Springfield, Mass. 








Kindergartners should pay special atten- | 
tion to the announcements of Milton Brad- | 
ley Company, Springfield, Mass. As every 
one knows, color work is their specialty, 
and they have much that is new in this 
line. Much attention is also given to knife 
work, paper work, etc. See their list of 
books of special help to kindergartners. 


The French and German methods of 
William R. Jenkins are modern and are 
used in many of the most progressive 
schools and colleges thruout ‘the country. 
The general stock of imported books is 
very large. 

It has been a problem, as many teachers 
know, to find a color for the school-room 
wall that would be a good reflectant, rest- 
ful to the eyes, and a suitable background 
for decorations. After a great deal of 
experimenting by the United States 
Gypsum Co., 184 La Salle street, Chicago, 


which they can heartily recommend for 
this purpose. Cementico is durable, in- 
expensive, artistic, and easily applied — 
ready for use by adding water only. 


Some valuable new books have been is- 
sued by Rand, McNally & Company. 
Among these are Sabin’s Common Sense 
Didactics, Tanner’s The Child, Linebar- 
ger’s Elementary Chemistry, The Dodge 
Geographies, Mace’s School History of 


Stories, Dopp’s two books, The Tree- 
Dwellers and The Early Cavemen, and 





Grover’s Outdoor Primer. 


Globe-Wernicke 


Glastie School Furniture 









=... VERTICAL FILES 
re” IN- UPRIGHT UNITS 






Card Index Systems 
for Registration and 
Statistical Records 
CATALOG 8044 and 9044 


Slobe-Wernicke 


CINCINNATI, 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
CANADIAN BRANCH STRATFORD.ONT. 


NEW YORK 
LONDON 


a — 
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|OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Has Filled Orders Promptly, Completely, 
Intelligently For Over Half a Century 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 33-37 E. 17th ST., NEW YORK 


EAGLE SOLID CRAYONS 


























These Crayons contain a superior quality of material and are especially adapted for Artistic Colored Work. They are highly recommended 


for Colored Map Drawing, Checking, etc., and will be found to be cleaner, cheaper, and in every way more desirable than Water or Oil Paints. 
They are manufactured in round shape, 34 inches 1n length, 5-16 inch diameter, and are paper covered. 


2701 White 2702 Lemon Yellow 2704 Orange 2706 Vegetable Green 
2708 Pink 2710 Prussian Blue 2712 Vermillion Red 2714 Sepia Brown 
2716 Violet 2717 Brick Red 2718 Ultramarine Blue 2720 Black 

2725 Terra Sienna 2731 Sienna Brown 2745 Mineral Green : 


Six in a Box, assorted colors as may be desired. Trade No. 1700. 
Twelve in a Box, assorted colors as may be desired. Trade No. 1701. 





The Eagle Solid Crayon Holder of Highly finished Nickel, enables the utilization of the entire crayon. Obtainable in the following lengths: 
No. ‘‘A’’ Ginches. No. ‘‘B’’ 4h inches. No. ‘‘C’’ 3 inches, all 3-8 inch diameter. 


Send for Samples and Prices. 
EAGLE PENCIL CO. = = 377-379 Broadway, New York City. 


Blackboard Stencils 


A Classified List of the most attractive stencil design 
for blackboard and slate. The use of these is almost 
universal in schools because : 

1, They enable the teacher, without any skill in draw- 
ing, to place upon the board in a few minutes’ time beautt- 
ful and accurate designs of all kinds. 

2. They cost very little and can be used repeatedly, 

3. With their aid the teacher can illustrate lessons ir 
Geography, History, Language, Botany, Natural History 
Literature, Penmanship, : 

4. They are of great value m beautifying the sohoo 
room, 

To any one sending us 10c. we will 
mail our complete list of Stencils and 
Charts, and the follewing samples: 

One 10c. Map, one 5c. Language 
Stencil, 


E. L. KELLOGG & (O., 61 E. 9th St, N.Y 


CASH REWARD 


E want good agents. Don’t you know of 
some one who has been specially success- 
ful on your local journal, or for books, 
If you do, we want that person’s name 

and address, If you write a letter giving all you 
know of him we will acknowledge your courtesy 
at once with a copy of Mr, A, M. Kellogg’s 





= LLSWORTH of penmanship fame, now, we believe, the oldest 

living author on this subject, is stilla man of good ideas. He 

has maintained himself thereby for the last forty years against 

all competitors and still leads in the right way. His Copy Books 

and Pens embody some of his best ideas reduced to practice and 
adapted to learners. 


His ‘Illustrated Lessons and Lectures on Penman- 
ship ”’ is his crowning work for teaehers and penmen. It reveals 
all the secrets of this once mysterious art, so that he who reads 
may write and run the same successful course as its author. Why 
not send to him for assistance in this much tabooed but indispens- 
able art? He has won his spurs and proved himself worthy of your 
confidence and patronage which is his highest ambition and means 
of reward. Get his list of good things. 


ADDRESS 


THE ELLSWORTH COMPANY 


127 DUANE STREET - - - - - NEW YORK. 
)@> VERTICAL OR ANY OLD OR NEW SLANT. 


IMPROVED SCHOOL LANTERN 














“* How to bea S ful Teacher.” If th - . 
son pect Seniaeia, s0-i cond pon at the cad Just Out Up to Date Price Moderate 
of the year acash reward, We publish the largest, 
ng se geo line me pcg pe and N | " Withi h 
b t and many t r: aterie 
Seas Godniccices ten, tent Bt ithin the Reach of 
— this year, Address Agency | Construction Every School 
E,L, KELLOGG & CO., 61 E, 9th St., New York | Takes All ' eetior —— ——————s Write De 
= i a +a rite for Descriptive 
SEEEUEUEEUOEREROUELOEEOEOOOOEUEEREAOGEOOEOOUEEDEDEAS | Accessories res ris? "e P 
~wrcular 








READERS will confer a favor by men-| 
communicating with eivertucrs, | MICINTOSH =. STERECPTICON COMPANY CHICAGO 


WE ARE MORE THAN PLEASED WITH THEM 


“OT ERBROOK’S PENS 


Slant, Modified Slant, Vertical. The special reason, their easy writing qualities. 
26 John Street, New York 


Ask Stationer, The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg Co., works: camden N. J. 
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CHAUTAUQUA LAKE 


AN ILLUSTRATED FOLDER PUBLISHED BY THE 


ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY 


Tells why Chautauqua Lake with its varied phases of summer life is one of the most delightful 
resorts in the world. Apply to any ticket agent or the undersigned. 





THE MOST PICTURESQUE, COMFORTABLE, 
AND ATTRACTIVE ROUTE TOTHE 


WORLD'S FAIR 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION 


AT ST. LOUIS, MO. 








During the continuance of the FAIR, THE ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY will maintain 
in connection with the C. C, C, & St. L. Ry. (Big Four Route) A THROUGH TRAIN 
SERVICE between New York & St. Louis, via Marion, Ohio. 


A New Through Line Superb Equipment 
Picturesque Scenery Fast Time 


Handsome descriptive Wor.ip’s Fair Fo.per in colors, on application te any ticket agent or 
D. W. COOKE, General Passenger Agent, New York. 
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Chained Down 


is the condition in which many 
men of good selling capacity 
find themselves. They havc 
reached the limit in thei 
present business. Any man 
in this position who feels that 
he can sell a good security to 
conservative investors and can 
give bank references is invited 
to write stating his age, his 
business and his reason for 
desiring to branch out into 
another line of work. 


All letters treated as strictly eonfidential. 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 
Superintendent ef Domestic Agencies, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
32 Naeesew Street, New York, N. Y. 


Sent Free! 


Butterfly Hunters’ Guide 


and price list of 


Butterfly Mounts 


Mounted Butterflies and Life-Histories 
for sale 








Denton Brothers 
Wellesley. ° > . . ° 


An Agent Wanted 


IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Mass. 





Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salar, | 


or Commission. 





FL. KeLuoce & Co., 61 E. 9th St.,N + | 





ews will confer a favor by mer - 


tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNa!| | 


when communicating with advertisers 





Ghe School Journal 


NEW YORK CHICAGO and BOSTON 


Is a weekly journal of educational go for superin- 
tendents«, principals, school officials, leading teachers, 
and al) others w: 0 desire a complete account of all the 
great movements in education. oy) in od - | 
is io its 33rd year. Subscription pace, ey 5G; 
Like other professional] journals THE SUH OOL OUR 
NAL is sent to subscribers until ay ordered to be | 
Gpoentinnes and payment i mare’ in fu 

From this office are also d four monthlies—THE | 
TEACHERS INSTITUTE. “THE P PRIMARY SCHOOL | 
(each $1. a year), and EDUCATIONAL FOUNDA- 
TIONS, 81.f0 a year, presenting each iv its field valua- 
ble material for the teachers of all fgrces, & the primary 
teacher and the student; also OU ES (current 
history tor teachers and schools), monthly 50c. a year. 

Li rp list of teachers’ booke and aids is published 
and all others kept in stock, - 2 which ‘the following 
more important gntelogs are are YW) ished: 

KELLOGG'S TE CATAROG. 144 pages, 
describes and Bhastzabes our own peplicetions —free 

KELLOGG'S ENTERTAIEME TALOG. De- 
scribed ~~ cream of -s literature. over 700 titles,- oe. 

KELL 37S NEW CENTURY CATALOG 
scribes + | pind 2, 1700 of the leading peda, ogical 
books of all publishers. A unique and valuable list, 2c. 
Send all orders to the New York office. Books and files 
of our be examined at our Chicago (266 

abash Ave.) and Boston (116 Summer St.) offices. 





Send all subscriptions to the New York office. E. L. 
Educational Publishers, 

61 East Ninth Street, "New York 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is entered as second-class 
matter at the N. Y. Post Office. 


KELLOGG & CO., 


A new edition of John Fiske’s Civil 
Government, with additions by D. S. San- 
ford, principal of Brookline (Mass.) high 
school, is announced by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Company. This book made civil govern- 
ment (usually considered a dry study) in- 
teresting. Its appearance in an improved 
edition will be welcomed. 


If interested in training for citizenship 
—and what teacher is not? examine well 
Smith’s Training for Citizenship, formerly 
published by the Lothrop Publishing Com- 
pany, now by Longmans, Green & Com- 
pany. Of late it has been adopted in many 
places. Correspondence cordially invited. 


Insomnia from solar heat is readily over- 
come by one or two five-grain antikamnia 
tablets at supper time, and again before 
retiring. If these conditions are partly de- 
pendent upon a disordered stomach, two 
five grain antikammia tablets with fifteen or 
twenty drops of aromatic spirits of am- 
monia, well diluted with water, are ad- 
visable. 


Notwithstanding the reduction of its 
price from three dollars to one dollar 
per year The World To-Day for July is 
the —— issue 3 this great maga- 
zine that has appeared. There certainly 
nothing in magazine literature to com- 
pare with it at the price. Special word 
should be spoken about the illustra- 
tions of the number. They are unique, 
oeautiful, and timely. 





A few adults can be accommodated 
during July in a summer cottage delight- 
fully situated on Lake Champlain. Boat- 
ing, bathing, fishing, beautiful roads. 
Excellent table. Rates moderate. Ad- 
dress, Camp Halcyon, Island City, North 
Hero, Vermont. 





Pennsylvania Chautauqua. 


Redu. ed Rates to Mt. Gretna via Penn- 
sylvenia Railroad. 


For the Pennsylvania Chautauqua, to 
be held at Mt. Gretna, Pa, July 1 to 
August 5, 1904, the Pennsylvania Rail- 

Company will sell special excursion 
tickets from New York, Philadelphia, 
Chestnut Hill, Pheenixville, Wilmington, 
_ ville, Frederick, Md., Washington, 

CE East Liberty, Butler, Indiana, 
Connellsville, Bedford, Clearfield, Mar- 
| pinsburg, Bellefonte, Waterford, Canan- 
dai ilkesbarre, Tomhicken, Mt Car- 
ghee and principal intermediate 
| pen Ay to Mt. Gretna and return, at re- 
|duced rates. Tickets will be sold June 
25 to August 5, inclusive, and will be 
| good to return until August 16, inclusive. 
| For specifi rates, consult ticket agents. 





Rest and Health for Mother and Child 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has pom me 
| for OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF M - 


| ERS Be’ THHKIR CHILDREN WHILE TE ETHING 
PERFECT SUCCESS. 


It OOTHEs the 


wat / LLAYS all PAIN, 


Caib, ourens the GUMs, / 
CURKS WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRH(EA. Sold by 'Droggists i in every part of the 
| world. Be sureto ask for “ Mrs. Winslow's soothing 
Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five cents s 
hottie 








vy .. as. 





Lad 


The Rational Vehicles of Health and Pleasure 


Bicycles} 


Equipped with 


Two-Speed Gear j 
Coaster Brake 


The return of bicycling finds our American 
roads greatly improved and the bicycle itself per- 
fected in design and construction and equipped 
1 with new and marvelous devices. 

To learn all about modern bicycles, get cata- 
= logues free from our 10,000 dealers, or send 
stamp for any one of them, 


| Pope Manufacturing Co. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT | WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Hartford, Conn. Chicago, II. 


**Columbia” “Cleveland” | ‘Rambler’ ‘Monarch’? 
» “Tribune” “Crawford” | “Crescent” ‘Imperial’ § 


, You See Them Everywhere 


+e 7 v + 


7 





as. 























Broadway and # 
Eleventh Street, 
# New York # 


St. Denis 


H of el y European Plan 


Convenient Location. 
William Taylor & Son. 





Reduced Rates to Detroit. 


Reduced rates to Detroit, Mich., ac- 
count International Convention Baptist 
Young People’s Union of America, meet- 
ing July 7to 10. Pennsylvania Railroad 
will sell tickets from all stations at one 
fare plus $2.00 for the round trip, on 
July 5, 6, and 7, good returning from 
Detroit to July i2, inclusive, or if de- 
posited with validating agent not later 
than July 10 and payment of fee of fifty 
cents madé at time of deposit. extension 
may be obtained to leave Detroit not 
later than August 15. 





“He had small skill o horse flesh 
| who "Seale ee to ride on’ Oe 


THEP 








is a POL 


a@Try a cake of it,and be 2 acai) ~ 
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CONSTIPATIO 


**For over nine yea.s I suffered with chronic con- 
stipation and during this time I had to take an 
injection of warm water once every 24 hours before 
I could have an action on my bowels. Happily 
tried Cascarets, and today I am a well man. 
During the nine years before I used Cascarets I 
suffered untold misery with internal piles. Thanks 
to you | am free from all that this morning. You 
can use this in behalf of suffering humanity.” 

B. F. Fisher, Roanoke, Til. 







Best For 


The Bowels f 


THEY WORK WHILE YOU Leet 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCC. 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 603 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 












7... 
ene '° e were 
Prices \W the first to introduce the 


VF Sloyd System Outfits and 
\ <= 1g. are still the leaders, 
° — Correspondence solicited, 


Send for Catzlogue, 


CHANDLER 6G BARBER 
122-126 Summer St., = = Bostcn 





THE MOST DELIGHTFUL 
OF ALL TRIPS IS VIA:: 


JOY LINE 


DIRECT STEAMER BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON 


THAT IS A SEAGOING PASSENGER 
STEAMSHIP; RUNS THROUGH WITH- 
OUT CHANGE. THE JOY LINE 
ALSO HAS A STEAMER EVERY 
WEEK DAY BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 
EQUIPMENTandSERVICE the BEST 


W.E. ARNOLD, G.P.A. 
PIER 35, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE: EIGHT HUNDRED ORCHARD 


Artistic Furnishings 


For SCHOOL-Rooms, TEACHERS’ Rooms, 
AND LIBRARIES. 


Alice M. Kellogg, 


No. 114 E, Twenty-Tuirp 8t., New York Cirts 
| 


Blackboard Stencils::: 


are the cheapest, handiest, most satisfac- 

tory means of illustration in school. Our 

list compriser over 500 subjects. Send 10 

cents in stamps and we will send you two 

samplesfor trial—a mar of North America 

and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
aed with catalog containing complete 
ist. 








i=] 





E, L. MELLOGG & CO, oI E. 9th St., New York 


| 





The thousands of teachers and school 
officers into whose hands this splendid 
Summer Number of THE SCHOOL JouR- 
NAL will fall, should not forget one paper 
issued by the same firm whose perusal is 
vital to the success of their work. What 
sort of a success can any school be unless 
it is correlated with life in some such 
way as suggested by Our Times? The 
school is a miniature world where boys 
and girls imagine they are playing their 
part, or at least thinking the thoughts, 
of the great world around them. 
Hence the zest with which they enter 
into the study of such topics as the war 
in Asia, the St. Louis fair, the Panama 
canal, the lining up of parties for the 
presidential campaign, the improve- 
ments in electricity, geographical dis- 
covery, etc. All such topics are treated 
in Our Times simply, yet compre- 
hensively, making the study of current 
events one of genuine delight. 





What are Humors? 


They are vitiated or morbid fluids cours- 
ing the veins and affecting the tissues, 
They are commonly due to defective digen 
tion but are sometimes inherited. 

How do they manifest themselves ? 

In many forms of cutaneous eruption, 
salt rheum or eczema, pimples and boils, 
and in weakness, languor, general debility. 

How are they expelled? By 


e 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
which also builds up the system that has 
suffered from them. 
Tt is the best medicine for all humors, 





READERS will confer a favor by men 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 








New Books for Art Instruction 





Text-Books of 
First Six Grades ready in June. 


I. OUT OF DOORS. 
, 


III. LIFE AND ACTION. 
Other Animals. ) 


(Perspective. ) 


VII. DESIGN. 


A new series of books for teaching Drawing and Elementary Constructive 
Work, containing illustrations in black and white, and in color. 


These books are to be studied by the pupils. The work in each book is 
grouped under the following Subject Divisions: 
(Landscape. ) 
GROWTH, BLOSSOM, FRUIT. 
(The Human Figure, Birds, Insects, and 


IV. BEAUTY IN COMMON THINGS. 
V. APPARENT DIRECTION OF EDGES AND OUTLINES. 


VI. MEASURE AND PLANNING. 
(Color Relations; Pure, Decorative, and Constructive 
Design; Picture Composition. ) 


Art Education 


Books for 


(Flowers and Plants. ) 
(Still Life. ) 


(Geometry. ) 





NEW YORK 
113 University Place 





INTRODUCTORY PRICES FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION 


The Prang Educational Company 


CHICAGO 
378 Wabash Ave. 


BOSTON 
120 Boylston St. 














THE FOUR-TRACK NEWS. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION 
MORE THAN 152 PAGES MONTHLY 


lts scope and character are indicated by the following titles of articles 
that have appeared in recent issues; all profusely illustrated: 


Among Golden Pagodas - 
Marblehead - = 
AStudyin Shells - - - 
Santo Domingo _- - 
Eleven Hours of Afternoon - 
A Gala Night on the Neckar 
Echoes From sleepy Hollow 
Golfinthe Rockies - - 
In Barbara Fiietchie’s Town 
Back inthe Backwoods’ - 

A Feast of Music - : 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor -_ - 
Since Bett; 
Niagara’s 


Golfs—Poem- 
istoric Environs 


In the Old Wood-Burner Days - 
The Land of Liberty and Legends 


Nature’s Treasure-House - 
Down the GoldenYukon - 
Corral and Lasso - - 
Little Histories : 

An Historic Derelict 

Where Lincoln Died 

e Poets’Corner - 
The Treason House - 


Kirk Munroe 
- . M. Imlay Taylor 
- - Dr R. W. Shufeldt 
Frederick A Ober 
- - Cy Warman 
- - Kathleen L. Greig 
- Minna Irving 
- - Henry Russell Wra 
- Thomas C. Harbaug 
- Charles Howard Shinn 
Shh s Jane W. Guthrie 
- - -.. Bessie H. Dean 
- Josephine Wilhelm Hard 
. ben P. Dorr 
- James O. Whittemore 
Guy Morrison Walker 
oS ee arl W. Mayo 
- - George Hyde Preston 
- Minnie J. Reynolds | 


- Charlotte Phillip } 


- - exander Porter 


- Isabel R. Wallach 
- William Wait 


Single copies, 5 cents, or 50 cents a year | 


Can be had of newsdealers, or by addressing 


GrorceE H. Danrets, Publisher 


| 
Room No. 11A,7 East 42d Street,New York =| 
\ 
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SUPERINTENDENTS, EIMER & AMEND 


Do you know that eighty per cent. of the schools to which we sold) 2°8-2'' Third Avo., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
CEMENTICO GREENS, “ass sat! tra, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
last year for the first time have written us since using them express- tific Instruments, 
ing their satisfaction as compared with other goods? reasniag ices" 
Everything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 


If they pleased others they will please you. Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 


They are especially prepared for school-room walls, cost you no more Manufacturing Department in the House 
than inferior goods, are very durable, hygienic and artistic. ATE A ee 


If your new school building or your old one is to be tinted this summer, exhibits at the Louisiana Purchase 
get our prices and furtherinformation before arranging for the work. Exposition at St. Louis, Mo. 


: NORTH AMERICAN 


GYMNASTIC UNION 
UNITED STATES GYPSUM CO., 184 La Salle St., Chicago, III. a 
Normal School of Gymnastics 


658-568 BROADWAY 


EBERHARD FABER. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. WITTICH, DinecToR 




















LEAD PENCILS “ SEND FOR CATALOG 
PEN HOLDERS 
For COLORED PENCILS 
School RUBBER ERASERS 
Use See ae neem SHEEN AP Do You Want to Know 
545 and 547 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK |)! “Sayemaaiea 


A region easy to get to, beautiful scenery, pure, 
bracing, cool air, plenty of attractive resorts, good 
hotels, good fishing, golf, something to do all the { 
time—economical living, health, rest andcomfort. 

Then write today (enclosing 2c stamp to pay | 
postage) and mention this magazine and we will 


send you our 1904 edition of 




















Interlinear Literal “MICHIGAN IN SUMMER” 
Hamilton, Locke and Clark’s The Best Translations containing 64 pages. 200 pictures. maps. hotel 
Gocd Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— rates, etc., and interesting information about this 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the famous resort region reached ty the =— 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 ceats each. Grand Rapids é» Indiana Railway 
Coratogue Free} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia “The Fishing Line” 
: PETOSKEY WEQUETONSING MACKINAC ISLAND 
BAY VIEW WALLOON LAKE TRAVERSE CITY 
‘ < “ é r he Tourist “4 HARBOR POINT — CROOKED LAKE NORTHPORT 
Passenger Service Exclusively .c.tre'win comfort at moderate cost. Pye es 
STEAMSHIP _ For those Seeking Health in the balmy Cincinnati, Chicago. ‘ _— 
and invigorating Lake Breezes. ’ 
_+ ie For the Business Man to build up his Cc. L,. LOCKWOOD, Gen’! Passenger Agt. 
f ” shattered nerves. j 





Three_ sailings each week_between 


\@ Chicago,Frankfort,Northport,Charlevoix, Grand Rapids Mm Crand Rapids, 


= — Z Petoskey, Harbor Springs and & IndianaR y Michigan. 
a —- to alt Mackinac Island, connecting for © 2a 


Detroit, Buffalo, etc. Booklet Free. 


No <3 
MITERN RES JOS. BEROLZHEIM, G. P. A. 
Chicago 


ALWAYS ON TIME 














Extra Fine Imported 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 56-piece 


China Gea Set 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS f R k E 


CAUGHT on the fly is always a happy way of accomplishing things, and it is sometimes done in agency work. 
On June 13, 1904, Supt. Howe, of Schenectady, came to us for three teachers. It was necessary to see 

all of them, and he was to start for Europe on June 16. Two of the places were easily provided for. The third 
in domestic science, was more difficult, for our best candidate was teaching in Knoxville, Tenr. But it occurre s : 
to us that she might have finished the year and gone ON Potsdam. We found that she was that day in New with an order for 25 lbs. of 
home, so we telephoned to her home address in York on her way home. The time-table showed New Crop, 60c., 70c., or 80c. 
that she would be likely to take the 11:30 train at night. We telephoned — to Potsdam and got her address Tea, or 2 lbs Great Amer- 
in New York. Then we sent this telegram: Stop off at Schenectady. Call on ct pe Howe, Domestic Science : , Baki Pp d 45¢. & 
seven hundred. recommended, sole candidate.’’ She made personal application and was appointed. F ff ican Ing t Owder, ied 
rhe place was just what she wanted, and she got it on THE . = or 7 as = 
28C . BULLETIN AGENCY - C.W.BARDEEN - § USE, N. Y. | 4ea88 an ae eer 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY EE YRACUSE, ¥. || or 60 Ibs. Bomoso Coffee. 

eee - . - Resi sa hene | 1 a Ib., on one tage a 
‘eachers wanted for good positions egistration fee holds good until of pure extracts—Vanilla, 
ROME Jot 
| 






















in all parts of the United States. we secure a position for you. Lemon, etc., or 25-1]b. cans 
ROME TEACHERS’ AGENCY fatals pare.the.scea. 

TEACHERS FOR POSITIONS. W. X. CRIDER, 7 
‘POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. AGENCY ROME, on coe Address Mr. 3.1. Cy care of 
||| The Great American Tea Co 


Teachers’ ” Bromfield Street, BOSTON | 31-33 disee tas, New York . . s 
EASTERN ‘a0- ,, 
Sanmhei ww MisSE.F.FOSTER, Mgr WE PUBLISH 


blishe 
quenced alarge line of Books and Aids for Teachers. We keep 
in stock ali the best books of teaching ot ali publishers 


" 5 a y ; Add ee 
EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- KELLOGG &CO,, Si Rast te Beceet, Now York; or 365 


> ; ; : 4 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 116 Summer St., Roston. Send 
municating with advertisers. alleubscriptions to the New York office. 
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Teachers’ Agencies | 








Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


Established 20 Years. 
1302 Auditorium Building, Chicago | 


Positions filled, 6,400. 














1. Admits to membership oniy the better class of 


& ] ® 

t —registration f t d to oth t 5 
Minneapolis snycrersration erature cothereatonce:, 
9 3. Makes specialty of placing teachers in Middle 

oF ea Cc AD Crs ~ States, and in the West. Larges salaries paid there. 
Agency .. 


4. Has numerous calls to fill positions for next year 
- must have first class teachers for these positions. 
5. Isconducted by experienced educators. 
Addrese 327231 14th Ave.,S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
9 378 Wabash 

the ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ive. chicase 
A L Nineteenth Year. Best Schools and Colleges our 

C. J. BERT, Manager. rmeanent patrons. Good teechers wanted. 
Western Office: Los Angeles. Yous Book containing valuable information Free! 
KELLOGG’S AGENCY 
Fifteenth year same manager. Hundreds of teachers happily placed. New Manual refers to 
Eastern Colleges and Normals. Form for stamp. Callor address H.S. Kellogg, 31 Union Sq., N. Y. 


PENN onc rn DUREAU 
(C) ALLENTOWN, PA. 
24th year. We help successful teachers everywhere. Circulars free. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 94 7th St., Portland. 
518 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimpson Block, Los Angeles. 

















HE BE ST THREE Pustic ScHoot VacanciEs, the best two normal school 
é - vacancies and the best college vacancy, within the past year, in 

Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this ageficy.. We want teachers for the best va- 

cancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For further information call to see or uddress 


ROBERT L. MYERS, ManaGer (National Education Bureau), HARRISBURG, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to colleges, Schools, and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
Governesses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to Parents. Call 
or Address Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency. 
23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY Oldest and best knownin U.S Est. 1855 
Schermerhorn 3 East 14th St., New York Joun CO. Rockwetu, Manager. 


’ Provides Schools of all Grad vith 
ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY epmpetent Teachers. “Assists Teacher? 


in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 8 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


THE KINSLEY COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU and School Exchange 


Commercial, Shorthand, Drawing, Telegraphy Penmanship, and 
Language Teachers Exclusively 


20 years experience as teacher, proprietor, business man, editor with wide travel and personal acquaintance 
have made our manager familiar with needs of schools and teachers in all sections of our country. No charge to 
schools for teachers furnished, and the lowest charge to teachers of any special agency. Personal attention giv- 
en to each applicant. COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT POSITIONS in High choo! and Colleges a specialty. 
Write tor registration blanks and circulars. We Also Negotiate the Sale of School Property. 

you have a schooi or a part interest for sale or wish to buy or to form a partnership, write us for information 
about our methods. WM.J.KINSLEY, Mar., 245 Broadway, New York 


SELF CULTURE FOR TEACHERS. 


it is a pleasure to us to put in the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers the unique magazine 
EDUCATIONAL Founpations which is rich in the best thoughts of the leading educators. The pro- 
gram for the coming vear will be most attractive andprofitable. (ly ®1.50 a Year. 


E.L.KELLOGG®&CO.. - 61 East Ninth St., New York. 
AT THE N. E. A. 


Since the Manager of this Agency will be in St. 

Louis next week, attending the convention of the | Address all correspondence to the Manager 
N. &. A. and the final sessions of the Committee of 
Nine (to draw up a_model Commercial Course), 
there will be some delay in answering the heavy 
mail that is reaching our desk daily. . 

School officials are already expressing hearty 
appreciation 0° our plan to submit data regard- 
ing candidates without letting the caadidates 
know anything about it until we are instructed 
to do so. The plan saves everybody a world of , 
needless work andannoyance Better let us help : 
you. Our office machinery will be running smooth- 
ly all Summer, after our return from St. Louis, 
and your requests will receive instant attention. 



































10 Baker Ave. 
Beverly, Mass. 


a Specialist 





The National Commercial Teachers’ Agency = [“, Greciwita’ | 


ALLEN’S 


FOOT-EASE 


For Tired, Aching, 
Smarting, Swollen Feet. 


From a Railroad Conductor. 

“T am a busy man, but must take time to write 
you about Allen’s Foot-Ease. Iam a Conductor 
and on my feet most of the time. My feet often got 
so sore I could hardly takea step. A friend gave me 
a box of Allen’s Foot-Ease and said it would cure 
me. I used all of the box but two envelopes and my 
feet are now O. K. and I forget I have feet. Itisa 
God-send to R. R. men. 

G. McCLURE, 5820 Superior St., Austin, Ill.” 
SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES 
Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder. It cures 
painful, smarting feet and ingrowing nails, 
and instantly takes the sting out of corns 
and bunions. Sold by all Druggists and 
Shoe stores, 25c. Don’t accept a substitute. 
Trial package FREE. Address, 

AllenS.Olmsted, 

Le Roy, N. Y., 
Genuine bears above signature. U.S. A. 





{Mention this publication.] 


F REN C BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS 
for teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lishers for copies for examination . . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
85: and 853 Sixth Ave. NEW YORE 


Statuary for the 
Decoration of Schools 


THE FOREIGN PLASTIC ART CO. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
BOSTON, MASS. 


600 ILLUSTRATIONS 25 CENTS 











COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


MANUAL TRAINING 
Benches, Tools, Draw- 


ing Tables, etc. & 
Get the BEMIS Standard. 
Catalogue free. 
A. L. BEMIS, Worcester, Mass 


Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 











Latest and mest pregressive methods in 
tentistry. Preservation ef original teeth a 
speciaity. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors 








A LB. IN 
SeLs. Lots 
Recuiar 

Price 
, 33 CENTS 
BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST., N.Y. 


P 0.BOX 289 TEL 2451 CORTLANDT 
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Publishers. 
American Book Co., 2} pp. 
Appleton, D. & Co., 1 p. 
Baker & Taylor Co., 4 in. 
Barnes & Co., A. S., 3 p. 


Bradle, Co., Milton, } p. 
Century Co., The 1 p. 
Coates & Co., H. T., 3 p. 
Crowell & Co., T. Y., 4 p. 
Ellsworth Co., The } p. 
Flanagan Co., A., 4 p. 
Ginn & Co., 1 p. 

Heath & Co., D. C., 1 p. 


Holt & Co., Henry, 3 p. 
Jenkins, Wm., } p., and 1 in. 
Laird & Lee, 1 p. 
Lippincott Co., J. B., } p. 
Longmans, Green & Co., } p. 
McClurg & Co., A. C., } p. 
McKay, David, 2 in. 
Macmillan Co., } p. 
Merriam Co., G. & C., } 
Newson & Co., } p. 
Penn Pub. Co., } p. 
Powers & Lyons, j p. 
Perry Pictures Co., 9in 
Prang Educational Co., 8 in. 
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Sadler-Rowe Co., } p. 
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Silver, Burdett & Co., 1 p. 
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Thompson, Brown & Co., } p. 
University Pub. Co., ; p. 
Van Nostrand Co., } p. 
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Bausch & Lomb, 1 p. 


Chandler & Barber, 2 in. 
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p. 
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McIntosh Stereopticon Co., 4 in. 
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EDUCATIONAL TRADE DIRECTORY 


.f Publishers of School Books, Manufacturers and Dealers in School Supplies and Equipment. 


This will be a great conven. 


ience to subscribers in sending orders. When writing for circulars, catalogs, or other information by mentioning THE ScHOO1 
E Two lines, one year, $5.00, each additional line, $2.00. Reg- 
ular advertisers in THE JOURNAL are entitled to one line under two classifications. Additional lines $2.00 a year. 


JOURNAL every time you write you will get special attention. 


School Book Publishers. | Appert Glass “o., New York City. | 


Jenkins, W. R. New xorg | 
Longmans, Green & Co., 
Maynard, Merril) & Co., - | 
8S :ribner’s Sons, Chas, | 
Saker & Taylor Co.,. 
american Kook Co., 
N. Y., Cin., Chicago. Bostm 
Atlanta, Portland, Or.. 
The Scarborough Co.,Boston,Mass | 
voiversity Publishing Uo., 

N. Y., Boston, and New Orie»t | 
The Macmillan Co.. N Y. & Chi. 
Practical Text Book (o., 

Cleveland, Ohio 


Hinds & Noble, New York | 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York | 
D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. City | 


Thompson, Brown & Co., 

Youghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, N_ Y., Chi. | 

d#inn & Co., “ “ " 


fleath &Co.,D.C. “ ” “ | 
Prang Edu. Co., sien ce 
Silver, Burdett & Co..“* * a 
8. F, Jobnson Publishing Co., | 
Richmond, Va. 
Chicago, Ill. | 


Boston | 


Ainsworth & Co., 
Powers & Lyor s, 
Flanagan Co., A. ‘i 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia 
McKay David z | 
3 wer Co., Christopher 
Wilton Bradley Co., 1 
Springfield, Mass. | 
‘adler- Rowe Co., Baltimore, M4. | 


Dialogs, Recitations, etc. 


Kellogg & Co., E.L.. N.Y., Chicago, 
Boston 


Victionaries & Cyclopedias . 
Lippincott Oo., J. B. Phile. 


| 
“ | 


Todd & Todd, 





School Supplies. 


See also Blackboards, Book Covers. 
Jharts, Flags, Maps, Globes, Bells, | 
Senool Blanks, Kinderyerten Mater- | 
tl, ete. | 
American School Furniture Co.,, | 
Chicago & N. Y. 
A. H. Andrews Co., | 


Chicago, Il’. | 
R. R. Johnson, ., Chicago. Ill 
Merritt & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. | 
E. J. Johnson & Cu. N.Y. City | 


Bunde & Upmeyer. 


; | Mack & Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. | A. 1. Bemis, Worcester, Mass. 


Excelsior Slate Co., PenArgyle, Pa. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
A. Flanegan Co., hicago, Ill. 
olipyle Co., 
Rohde Kindergarten Supply Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
. H. Pallard Pittsfield, Mass. 
McInto-h Stereorpticon «o., 
Chicago, Ill 
Chas. WV. Higgins Co., ‘ 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Book Cover Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass 
J. M. Oleott & Co., Chicago & N. Y. 


Book Covers. 
Golden Book Cover Co., 
Svringfiejd. 
ochoo! Decoration. 
Foreign Plastic Art Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Perry Pictures Co., 
Malden, Mass 
B’kboards, Crayons, Erasers. 
American Sch, Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 
Franklin Crayon Co., 
Rochester, New York 
E. J. Johnson & Co., New York 
Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc 
A. Flanagan Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Kindergarten Material. 
Todd & Todd, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Golden Patent 


New York | &, Fab 





@ison Bradiey wve.. 
Springtield, Maas, 
Rohde Kindergarten Supply Co., 
Milwaukee, Wie. 


Records, Blanks, Stationery. | 


American School FurnitareC . 
Acme Stationery and Paper Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Manual Training Supplies. 


American School Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 
Hammacher,schlemmer & Wu,, 
New York 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Pens, Pencils, and Ink, 
Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey Citv, VN 
“sterbrook Pen Co., New York 
c. Faber, “ 

Chas, M. Higgins Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gymnastic Apparatus. 


A G. Spalding & Rros., New York 
Merritt & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charts. 

Americar School Farnitare Co., 

New York, Chicago 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Boston ana N. Y. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Maps, Globes, etc, 
Am. 8chool Furniture Co. 
New York, Chicago 
J. M. Olcott & Co., Chicago & N.Y. 
Clinerals. 
Howell, E. E. Washington, D.C. 
Phys. and Chem. Apparatus. 
Eimer & Amend, N.Y 
sullock & Crenshaw, Phila’ 
School Bells. 
«merican Sc. ool Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 
School Clocks. 
American School Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 
Fred. Frick Ulock Co.. 
Wayresboro. Pa. 
Engravers. 
Bormay & Co., N. Y City 
The Scarborough Co. ,Boston,Mass 
School Furniture. 
American Sch, Fur. Co.. 
A. H, Andrews Co. 


NY. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Hotels, 
st. Denis 
Insurance 
Mutual Life New Yors 
Mass. Mutual Life 
Springfield, Maas. 
Schools. 
Columbia University, N.Y. City. 
Emerson College of Oratory, 
Boston, Mass. 


New You 





Martha’s Vineyard Summer Inst. 
Cottage City, Mass. 
New York University. New York. 
Illinois Med. College, Chicago, II]. 

North Amer. Gymnastic Union, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Students’ Gowns. 

Cotrell & teonard, Albany,N. Y 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
Pratt Teachers'Agency New York 
Young-Fulton, Mrs, M, J. “ 
Kell..gg’s Teachers’ Bureau, “ 
Rockwell, J. C. % 
Interstate Teachers’ Agency, 

New Orleans, La. 
Minneapolis Teachers Agency, 
inneapolis, Minn 
Rome Teach, Ag’cy, Kome, N. Y. 
Kinsley Com. Teachers 8ureau, 
N Y. City 
National Education Bureau, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Albert Teach. Ag’cy Chicago, Ill. 
Educational Club. Philadelphia 
Albany Teach. Ag’cy, Albany,N.\. 
Southwestern Teachers’ Bureav, 
Guthrie, Okla. 
Teachers’ Cv.op, Assn., Chic., Il. 
Inter Mountain TeachersA gency, 
Scofield, Utah. 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


ston, Mass 
National Commercial Teach., 
Ag’cy Beverly, Mass 


g’cy. 
Cosmopolitan Teachers’ Agency 
Clarksville, Tenn. 
Fisher's Teachers’ Agency. Boswp 
Warrenburg Teachers’ Ag vcy, 
Warrenburg, Mo. 
Penn. Ed. Bureau, Allentown, Pa. 
“ixk Tenchers’ Agencies, 
Boston, New York, Chic age 
foronto, Los Angeles 
Educational Exchange, 
Des Moines, Ia. 
The School Bulletin Agency. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Typewriters. 


Densmore Typewriter Co. 


N.Y. oy 
Remington Typewriter Co., N. Y. 
Fox Typewriter, 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Hammond Typewriter Co. 
New York City 
Smith Premier Co.,Syracuse, N.Y. 

Miscellaneous. 

Grumiaux News and Sub. Agency 
Le Roy, New York. 
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SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 
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This magnificent 





E A beautiful, imported e(SE\_ | 
56-Piece. China 9\ CY FE 7 : ; | 
Tea Set i 7S | 
VA Po Py Ss sy 5 ; 
Ce ey > 
Se 


PARLOR LAMP, és 
beautifully decorated ] 
with an order for 20 Ibe. of with an order for 20 Ibs. 4 


New Crop, 60c. Tea, or 20 Ibs. 
Baking Powder, 45c. a lb., or 
an assorted order Teas and 
B. P., or 6015s. Bomosa Coffee, & 


of New Crop 60c. Tea, 
or 20 lbs. Baking Powder, 
45c. a lb., or an assorted 












































38e. a lb. order Teas and B. P., or : 
‘ : 
COUPONS, which can be 60 lbs. Bomosa Coffee, 
exchanged for many Mag- 33e. a Ib. H 
nificent Premiums, given COUPONS, which can be 4 
with every 25e. worth of exchanged for many Mage 3 
Tea, Coffee, Baking Powder, pp pe 5 ner of H 
Spices and Extracts. Tea.Coffee. Baking Powder, j 
Send today for our Premium Spices and Extracts. 
List, prices and directions, Send today for our Premium 
List, prices and directions. ; 
The Great American Tea Co. In 5-Lh. Lots 238BC a Pound The pote American aie Co. | 
Box 290, 31-33 VeseySt.,N.Y. S P F C | A L O F F F R Box 290, 31-33 Vesey St.,N.Y. 
a Se L 
iB To TRy OuR GOODS 
fy Ona sample order of $5.00 and upwards of Teas i 
PH Coffees, Spices, Extracts and Baking Powder, we 1 
i will allow you 20 per cent. off and pay all ex- H 
& press charges, so that you may thoroughly test | 
oe the quality of goods. This is a chance that is seldom 
a offered; it gives all a chance to purchase our goods 
ig at less than wholesale prices. a H 
be WE ARE SELLING THE Best NEW CROP : ake I ime { 
( 5Oc TEAS 
és IN THE U. S. ALL KINDS and we will : 
Oolong. Eng, Breakfast, Souchong, Congou send you i 
* Mixed, Japan. Imperial, Gunpowder this beauti- 4 
if Young Hyson, Ceylon rapes f 
ia Good Oolongs, Mixed and Eng. Breakfast 25 & 30c a lb. 
a 


THE BEST =< >C 
COFFEE 


TOMORROW t@ ALL COFFEES FRESHLY ROASTED 
‘nll Line of Groceries Sold at Almost Cost, Charges Paid 


BS 





FREE) | 


















P O BOX 289. TELEPHONE 2451 CORTLANDT 








Good Boasted Coffees, 12, 15. 18 and 20c a lb. j 
= ‘ou will send us an order for 
ee 20 bs. New ¢ mar 60c. Tea, or 20 H 
pri . 8. Baking Powder .alb..or 
$ is not the time. Send Today, if you wish to obtain pAb opeceste oe T " 
i this beautiful bronze parlor clock FREE, an order THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA C0 on i Hosa aoe = Be i 
& for 20 lbs. of New Crop, 60c. ‘fea, or 20 Ibs. B: Sod 8 , iS, which c: an be ex- { 
Pe a 3 vlb., < ie Teasand B.V. IMPORTERS AND COFFEE ROASTERS changed Te many Magnifi- ; 
or o fe NS. wi bs ee vit 31 & 33 VESEY ST., NEW YORK cent Premiums, given with | 
+» which ¢ every 25c. worth of Tea, Coffee, j 


Baking Powder, Spices and 
SS Extracts. Send today for our Premium 

List, prices and directions. 
The Great American Tea Co. 
TheGreat American TeaCo.,Box 290, 31-33 VeseySt.,N.Y. Box 290, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 


ficent Premi 
worth of Tea, Coffee. 
Extracts. 

Send today for our Premium List, prices and directions. 








ing Powder, Spices and 


























When sending in orders be particular and mention Where you salv this ad. 


For prompt attention address Mr. Charl—care of 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 289 31-33 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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"Berated 


Mennen’s 2272'° 
Toilet Powder 


is essential for children’s health and comfort, a luxury for ladies’ toilet, 
refreshing after the bath, cooling for sunburn and all conditions of the skin 
requiring soothing treatment. For blistered and perspiring feet it cannot be 
equalled. Its use in the toilet is so delicate and gratifying that refined women 


find it indispensable. 


Delightful after shaving 
It brings comfort to tender skins 
It soothes in cases of chafing, itching, prickly heat or sunburn 
It relieves and refreshes tender, aching feet 
Ee cacien, tens Lame Goer hoe tattamone eax the 


difference in the price is warranted by the after-results. 


Avoid ordinary powders highly scented with cheap perfume. 
Mennen’s face on every box for your protection and guarantee of absolute purity. 


Something New — MENNEN’S VIOLET TALCUM — Something Exquisite 


25c. everywhere or by mail. Sample free 


GERHARD MENNEN CO0., 37 ORANGE STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 





























